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I.  A  further  Account  of  fame  Remains  of  Roman  and 
other  Antiquities  in  or  near  the  County  of  Brecknock 
in  South  Wales.  By  John  Strange,  Efq\ 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  5,  and  June  9,  1774.1 

Eft  quodam  prodire  tenus,  Ji  non  datur  ultra. 

Horat.  Epift.  Lib.  I.  i.  32* 

THOUGH  many  circumftances  particularly  favour  the 
refearches  of  the  early  Antiquaries  in  all  countries ;  yet  the 
attempts  of  the  latter  are  not  altogether  ufelefs,  and  deferve  the 
more  encouragement,  as  they  are  commonly  attended  with 
Vol.  IV.  B  greater’ 
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greater  difficulties.  The  approbation,  therefore,  which  this 
learned  Society  was  pleafed  to  (how  to  my  former  account  of 
feme  remains  of  Roman  and  other  Antiquities  in  Brecknockfhire, 
encourages  me  to  communicate  l'ome  further  remarks  of  the 
like  nature,  which  were  either  omitted  in  that  account,  or  have 
occurred  to  me  fince  the  communication  of  it. 

In  my  former  paper  [#]  I  expreffed  a  diffidence  of  the  opinion 

generally  received  among  the  learned,  that  the  principality 

of  Wales  fupplies  very  few  remains  of  Roman  Antiquities. 

Among  other  reafons  that  occurred  to  make  this  opinion  of 
&  §  1 
little  weight  with  me,  the  principal  was,  that,  as  far  as  I  could 

learn,  no  diligent  refearches  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  made  in 

the  country  by  Antiquaries  themfelves.  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis 

confined  his  inquiries  principally  to  Ecclefiaftical  Antiquities, 

and  was  fo  indifferent  to  the  reft,  that  at  Nangle,  near  Ban- 

gefton,  in  Pem  broke  (hire,  where  he  was  vicar,  there  are  ftili 

fome  very  confiderable  remains,  which  are  totally  unknown. 

Perhaps  this  learned  man  was  influenced  in  his  inquiries  by 

archbifhop  Baldwin,  whom  he  attended  in  the  Tour  of  Wales. 

But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  the  fame  byafs  of  fu- 

perftition,  which  diredted  our  early  archaeological  writers  in 

general,  laid  hold  of  him  alfo,  and  deprived  us  of  the  advantages 

we  might  otherwife  have  reaped  from  his  talents.  Lhwyd,  who 

has  been  the  only  formal  inquirer  fince  Gyraldus’s  time,  though 

a  native  of  Wales,  and  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  learning  and 

abilities,  yet  feems  to  have  depended  more  upon  the  faith  of 

others,  than  upon  his  own  obfervations,  as  I  have  already  ob- 

ferved,  and  is  evident  enough  from  the  imperfect  account 

he  has  given  of  the  Roman  camp  at  the  Gaer  near  Brecknock, 

[«]  Printed  in  the  firfl:  vol.  p.  292. 
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and  of  Maeny  Morinnion,  or  the  maiden  {tone,  near  the  Gaer, 
which  he  does  not  admit  to  be  Roman,  though  the  fragment 
of  a  Roman  infcription  engraved  upon  it  in  good  cha¬ 
racters  is  (till  legible.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here, 
that  the  fame  name,  Maen  y  Morinnion ,  has  been  given  to 
other  fimilar  monumental  {tones  in  different  parts  [£],  whatever 
may  be  the  reafon  of  it.  It  has  alfo  been  a  notion  with  other 
Antiquaries,  though  with  as  little  foundation,  that  few,  ifanv, 
Roman  remains  were  to  be  feen  beyond  Exeter.  The  fame  pre¬ 
judice  feems  therefore  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  weftern 
part  of  our  ifland.  Nor  is  this  extraordinary,  if  we  confider  its 
diftance  from  the  capital,  and  the  wild,  mountainous,  and 
barren  nature  of  the  countries  themfelves.  For,  notwith* 
{landing  fome  vefliges  of  the  Romans  in  thofe  parts,  which 
have  the  fanCtion  of  the  Itineraries,  and  have  long  fince  been 
acknowledged  by  the  more  reputed  Antiquaries,  it  was  rea¬ 
fon  able  enough  to  imagine,  that  countries,  fo  fituated,  (hould 
hardly  afford  thofe  marks  of  fettlement,  which  peculiarly 
characterize  the  more  fertile,  habitable,  and  lefs  remote  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  fuch  a  perluafion  might  naturally  enough  prevent,. 
In  general,  any  further  inquiries.  Another  fource  of  pre¬ 
judice  on  this  fubjeCt  feems  to  flow  from  the  too  rigid  attention 
ufually  paid  tothe  itineraries  :  infomuch  that  fome  have  thought 
itfuperfluous  to  look  for  a  Ration  out  of  their  direction.  Others 
again  have  even  imagined,  that  there  were  fcarcely  any  more 
than  the  four  great  Roman  roads  through  this  ifland,  notwith- 
flanding  the  many  Roman  camps  in  it,  which  are  fituated  wide 
of  thefe  roads.  It  appears  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  Occidentalism 
as  well  as  fromRavennas  the  Monk,  that  the  Romans  had  many 

[b~\  Gordon’s  Iter.  Septentr.  Part  II,  p.  62.  pi.  59,  Fig  1,  2. 
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more  fortified  places  and  cities,  in  this  ifland,  than  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Antoninus ;  and  Richard  the  Monk  alfo  himfelf  con¬ 
fers,  at  the  end  of  his  Dlaphragmata ,  that  many  Roman  Ra¬ 
tions  exiRed  unnamed.  For  fuch  as  layout  of  the  great  roads, 
are  of  courfe  feldom  or  never  mentioned  in  the  itineraries. 
But  furely,  thefe  reafons  ought  rather  to  encourage  our  re- 
fearches,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  have  been  moR  neg- 
Jeded.  In  fad  they  encouraged  me,  and  flattered  me  with  the 
hopes  of  fome  difcoveries  of  this  kind  in  my  journey  through 
Wales.  Little  can  indeed  be  expeded  from  the  fugitive  re- 
fearches  of  a  traveller,  let  his  curiofity  and  diligence  be  ever 
fo  great.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  my  endeavours  will 
not  be  found  altogether  fruitlefs ;  and  that  they  will,  at  lead, 
encourage  other  gentlemen,  of  more  leifure,  and  abilities, 
than  myfelf,  to  make  difcoveries  of  greater  importance.  But  it 
is  time  to  turn  to  the  fubjed  of  my  prefent  inquiries,  which  I 
fhall  flill  confine  to  Brecknockfhire  and  its  neighbourhood, 
that  I  may  not  trefpafs  too  far  upon  the  indulgence,  which  the 
Society  is  pleafed  to  fliew  me. 

In  the  former  paper,  which  I  had  thehonourto  communicate  to 
thislearnedbody,  I  mentioned  the  difcovery  of  a  Roman  Ration  at 
Cwm,  in  the  parifli  of  Llanier ,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwefi  of 
Llandrindod ,  near  the  river  Ithon  in  Radnorflfire,  on  the  borders 
of  Brecknockfliire;  which  Ration  I  then  thought  much  more 
likely  to  be  Bullaeum  of  Ptolemy,  than  either  Buahlt  or 
Kaereu ,  where  I  found  nofigns  of  the  Romans.  But  I  am  Rill 
more  inclined  to  fix  Magnis  of  Antoninus  at  Cwm ;  and  for  the 
following  reafons.  FirR,  from  its  fituation,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  diredion  of  the  twelfth  iter ,  to  which  Magnis 
belonged  ;  and  fecondly,  from  the  diRance  between  Cwm  and 

Abergavenny , 
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Abergavenny ,  which,  if  taken  in  a  Rraight  line,  differs  but 
little  from  the  difiance  marked  in  the  itinerary  between  Gob  an - 
niura  and  Magnis ,  and  which  is  twenty-two  miles.  At  lead:  in 
thefe  refpedts  Cum  agrees  much  better  with  Magnis ,  than  either 
Lidbury,  where  Baxter  [c]  would  place  it,  or  old  Radnor,  where 
it  is  fixed  by  Burton  [d].  Nor  do  I  recolledt  to  have  obferved 
any  certain  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  at  either  of  thefe 
places;  whereas  the  remains  at  Cwm  are  not  only  indifputably 
of  Roman  origin,  but  very  confiderable.  In  inquiries  of  this 
kind  it  is  very  necefifary  to  have  a  local  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  quefiion,  fince  Rations  cannot  eafily  be  determined  in 
the  clofet,  like  etymologies ;  and  they,  who  have  no  other  re¬ 
liance,  are  commonly  apt  either  to  fall  into  miftakes  of  their 
own,  or  to  perpetuate  thofe  of  others.  Baxter  has  already  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  Camden  confounds  Magnis  with  Magi.  Cwm ,  or 
rather  Combe,  in  Saxon  fignifies  a  valley  between  hills  j  which 
anfwers  well  enough  to  the  fituation  of  this  place  in  the  vale  of 
Ithon . 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  communicate  to  the  Society  fome 
further  particulars  relating  to  the  Ration  at  Cwmy  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  lome  time  ago  from  my  intelligent  and  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Powell  of  Cajilemadoc  in  Brecknockfliire,  who,  at 
my  requefi,  firR  favoured  me  with  a  circumRantial  account  of 
it.  This  gentleman,  by  letter  dated  the  fixth  of  November 
1769,  writes  to  me  in  the  following  words.  “  I  have  fince  been 
“  informed  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
“  of  Llandrindod,  that  there  are  Rill  confiderable  remains  of  a 
“  Roman  road,  or  caufeway,  leading  in  a  diredl  line  from  this 
“  camp  at  Cwm  towards  Buahlt.  It  is  a  raifed  way,  between 
“  thirty  and  forty  feet  wide,  made  on  a  deep,  clayey,  foil,  with 

[c]  Gloflar.  voc.  Magnis,  [i]  Anton.  Itin.  p.  251. 
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“  large  pebbles  and  gravel,  bound  hard  together.  It  is  at 
“  prefent  overgrown  with  grafs.”  The  lame  gentleman  further 
fays,  that  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  different 
times  in  the  adjacent  parities.  I  fhall  here  oblerve,  that 
the  other  Roman  roads  in  Wales  are  alfo  made  with 
pebbles;  and  Bergier  [*]  fays,  that  all  the  Roman  roads 
throughout  Great  Britain  were  ex  glared  fadlae.  It  requires 
.  indeed  lefs  labour,  as  well  to  colled!,  as  to  employ,  fuch 
materials,  in  preference  to  others  that  require  workmanfhip. 
But  fince  the  Romans  were  great  in  every  undertaking,  and 
never  wanted  hands  in  any,  perhaps  their  choice  might  depend 
upon  other  motives;  and  the  elder  Pliny  feems  to  affign  a  very- 
probable  one,  when,  fpeaking  upon  this  fubjedt,  he  obferves, 
that  fuch  kind  of  materials  are  of  greater  refinance;  globofus  lapis 
contra  injur  las  fort  is  [_/]. 

Riding  over  a  high,  open,  and  barren  trad!  between  Cajile - 
madock  and  Llanworthid  wells  in  the  vale  of  Irvon  in  Brecknock- 
fhire,  I  was  informed,  that,  in  different  parts  of  it,  there  were 
alfo  vifible  remains  of  a  Roman  caufeway  lying  nearly  in  a 
weftern  diredlion.  Perhaps  thefe  remains  may  be  parts  of  a 
Roman  road  that  led  to  Maridunum  or  Caermarthen,  the  caput 
Demetarum ,  from  the  Rations  in  and  near  Radnorfhire. 
Perhaps  alfo  this  road  joined  another  Roman  road,  which  I 
fuppofe  to  have  led  from  the  Gaer  near  Brecknock  along  the 
valley  weftward,  and  fo  over  Trecaftle  hill  into  the  vale  of 
Llanimdovery  in  Carmarthenfhire ;  a  part  of  which  road  I  like- 
wife  fuppofed,  in  my  former  account,  to  be  the  remnant  ob- 
ferved  at  Rhyd  y  Brew  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Trecaftle  hill. 
For  it  is  highly  probable,  that  fome  road  of  communication 

\  [*]  De  publicis  et  militaribus  imperii  Romani  viis.  Lib,  ii.  fedt.  30. 

[/]  Hift.  Nat.  lib,  xxxvi.  cap.  22. 
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fubfifted  between  the  Nations  at  the  Gaer  and  Cwm,  which 
were  fo  near  to  each  other,  and  Maridunum ,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  province  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  in  that 
cafe  it  is  equally  probable,  that  this  road  eroded  Trecadle  hill, 
which  not  only  lies  directly  in  the  way,  but  alio  affords  the 
mo  ft  convenient  communication  between  the  vales  of  Brecknock 
and  Caermarthenfhire,  in  the  latter  of  which  Maridunum  was 
fituated.  Asa  further  proof  of  this  opinion  I  (hail  here  obferve 
to  the  Society,  that  lince  the  communication  of  my  former  ac¬ 
count,  a  done  with  a  Roman  infeription  engraved  upon  it 
has  been  dug  up  on  the  top  of  Trecaflle  hill.  Mr.  Charles 
Hay  of  Brecknock  firft  informed  me  of  this  difeovery,  bj^  letter 
dated  February  20,  1770;  and  has  fince  tr-anfmitted  to  me  a 
reprefentation  of  the  done  [g],  with  a  copy  of  the  infeription 
engraved  upon  it,  which  I  do  myfelf  the  honour  to  prelent 
to  the  Society.  Mr.  Hay  at  the  fame  time  informed  me,  that 
this  done  w’as  found  about  two  feet  under  ground,  near  a  fpot. 
called  the  Heath  Cock ,  in  making  the  turnpike  road  over  the 
hill  in  1769,  and  has  fi nee  been  removed  to  Llandilo  in  Caer¬ 
marthenfhire.  In  all  probability  it  formerly  dood  by  the  fide 
of  the  Roman  road  leading  over  this  hill,  as  the  done  at  the 
Gaer  likewife  did  by  the  fide  of  the  road  leading  to  that  dation, 
as  I  have  before  obferved.  I  at  the  fame  time  made  mention  of 
another  done,  with  the  Roman  chara&ers  marc  engraved 
upon  it  [A],  which  was  alfo  found  by  the  fide  of  the  Roman 
road  between  Cape l  Coelbryn  and  Mynidd Kirr,  or  the  long  moun¬ 
tain  ;  which  road  I  fuppofe  led  from  Nidum ,  or  Neath,  into 
Brecknockfhire.  Another  fimilar  remnant,  apparently  of  Roman 
antiquity,  though  of  the  later  times,  has  likewife  been  dif* 

[d  Plate  I.  Fig.  1.  [ h j  Plate  I.  Fig.  2. 
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covered,  not  long  fince,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  about  a 
mile  from  TJiraedvelty ,  in  the  crofs  road  leading  from  Brecknock 
over  the  mountains  to  Neath.  It  is  a  Bone  called  Maen  Mad - 
dock  [/'],  which,  from  the  infcription  engraved  upon  it,  how¬ 
ever  rude,  appears  to  have  been  fepulchral,  like  Maen  y  Mo - 
rinnion ,  or  the  maiden  Bone,  at  the  Gaer  near  Brecknock ;  and 
though  the  infcription  is  reverfed,  yet  the  characters  ic  iacit 
are  eafily  made  out.  This  Bone  alfo  in  all  probability  formerly 
Bood  by  the  fide  of  the  Roman  road  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  tra¬ 
veled  this  country.  I  am  alfo  indebted  to  Mr.  Hay  for  this 
communication,  as  well  as  for  the  drawingof  the  Bone,  and  copy 
of  the  infcription.  This  gentleman  at  the  fame  time  informed 
me,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TJiraedvelty ,  a  gold  coin  of 
Vefpafian  maximi  moduli  had  lately  been  found.  It  is  at  prefent 
in  the  pofieffion  of  a  perfon  near  Neath.  But  to  return  to  the 
TrecaBle  Bone.  Every  one  knows  that  it  was  the  cuBom  of 
the  Romans  to  bury  their  dead  along  the  road  fide,  as  well  as 
without  the  walls  of  their  cities ;  nor  is  it  otherwife  accountable 

i 

how  the  Bone  in  queBion  Biould  be  found  in  fo  inconvenient  a 
fpot  as  TrecaBle  hill,  which  is  not  only  very  high,  but  alfo 
wide  of  the  habitable  country.  Mr.  Hay  obferves,  that  this 
Bone,  which  is  a  coarfe  fort  of  lime-Bone,  is  flat  on  the  fide 
where  the  mofl  imperfeCt  part  of  the  infcription  is  engraved, 
and  round  on  the  other,  tapering  of  courfe  towards  the  edges, 
and  the  thickefl  part  fcarcely  meafures  three  inches.  As  to  the 
infcription,  I  leave  it  to  fpeak  for  itfelf,  part  of  it  being  fuffi- 
ciently  intelligible,  though  the  characters  are  not  very  good. 

I  alfo  fuppofed  in  my  former  account  of  Brecknockfliire,  that 
the  Roman  caufeway  leading  from  Mynid  Kerr  or  the  long 

mountain  to  Cafiel  Coelbryn ,  joined  the  other,  which  I  imagine 

\  *  -*■  * 
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to  have  led  from  the  Gaer  to  Rhyd  y  Briw  bridge ;  by  which 
means  a  communication  was  opened  from  Nidum ,  or  Neath, 
•and  the  coafl  of  Glamorganfhire,  to  the  different  Rations  in 
■Brecknockfhire,  Radnorfhire,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
South  Wales.  But  thefe  are  only  conjectures,  which,  how¬ 
ever  juftifiable,  are  rather  meant  to  excite  the  curiofity  and 
inquiries  of  others,  than  offered  as  remarks  of  weight. 

Though  the  Roman  roads  commonly  lie  in  parallel,  and  per¬ 
pendicular,  directions,  yet  they  fometimes  deviated  confiderably, 
where  circumflances  required  it.  Thus  the  Neath  road,  which, 
as  I  have  before  obferved  [/],  continues  in  a  ftraight  line,  from 
the  little  valley  near  Cape l  Coelbryn ,  to  the  long  mountain, 
takes  a  fweep  round  the  fide  of  this  mountain,  which  interrupts 
its  direCt  courfe.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Erming  Street,  juft 
without  Mr.  Noel’s  paddock  at  Walcote  in  Northamptonfhire, 
in  a  large  common  field,  makes  a  confiderable  round,  merely 
to  comply  with  a  natural  ridge  of  the  ground  [£].  I  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  Neath  road  is  partly  over  boggy  ground  j  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  raifed  there,  and  the  earth,  or  peat, 
fir  ft  dug  up,  or  removed,  to  make  way  for  better  materials,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  followed  by  the  Romans  in  making  their 
roads  in  fuch  ground  [/].  The  materials  ufed  in  the  Neath  road 
are  chiefly  large  pebbles  collected  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
or  torrents.  This  elevation,  or  dorfum  datum,  as  Antiquaries 
call  it,  is  juftly  efteemed  to  be  the  beft  evidence  of  a  Roman 
road,  and  is  very  probably  a  reafon  why  the  name  of  high  ftreet 
is  fo  often  given  to  the  old  Roman  caufeways  in  this  ifland,  as 

[/]  Account  of  Brecknockfhire.  Archaeologia,  vol.  I,  p.  298. 

[£]  Archaeologia,  vol.  I.  Art.  xiv.  page  62^ 

[/]  Bergier  lib.  cit.  cap.  xvi.  and  Statii  Sylv.  de  via  Domitiana. 
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Horfley  [m]  has  already  obferved.  But  it  is  alfo  remarkable,  in 
mod:  countries,  that  the  Romans  commonly  preferred  the  higher 
ground,  where  they  conveniently  could,  caeteris  paribus.  No 
country,  perhaps,  affords  a  more  noble  inftance  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Romans,  in  making  thefe  raided  caufeways,  than  our  Fens, 
where  we  ftili  fee  coniiderable  traces  of  one,  whole  agger  is 
three  feet  thick,  and  fixty  broad.  This  was  made,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  vaft  labour,  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
countries  to  the  South  and  North  of  thefe  fens,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  by  the  accurate  and  laborious  Dugdale  in  his 
account  of  draining  the  fens.  Another  fimilar  work,  but  of 
greater  import,  was  alfo  cuftomary  with  the  Romans  in  fuch 
kind  of  low,  fwampy,  ground  ;  I  mean  the  artificial  founda¬ 
tions,  moftly  of  brickwork,  which  they  made  to  build  upon  in 
fuch  fituations,  and  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  are,  by  Vitruvius, 
ftyled  fatumina.  Marlhes  of  great  extent  were  covered  by  them, 
and  perhaps  cities  built  upon  them.  Very  coniiderable  remains 
of  this  fort  of  work  are  Rill  feen  in  a  marffiy  bottom  between 
i  Metz  and  Stralburg,  particularly  at  Marfal ,  and  Moyenvick ,  about 
ten  leagues  foutheaft  of  Metz  in  Lorraine.  Mr.  d’Arteze  de  la 
Sauvagere,  a  French  officer,  and  engineer,  has  given  a  curious 
account  of  thefe  remains,  in  a  fmall,  and  fcarce,  pamphlet 
printed  at  Paris  in  i74oin8vo:  [«]  under  the  following  title, 
Recherches  fur  la  nature  et  V etendue  d' un  ancien  ouvrage  des  Remains- 
appelle  communencnt  Briquetage  de  Marfal ,  &c.  It  will  not  be 
foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  briefly  to  mention  the  leading  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  account,  more  efpecially  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
only  authentic  and  circumftantial  one  upon  this  curious  fubjefl. 

The  Briquetage  de  Marfal  is  a  large  and  folid  mafs  of  brick¬ 
work,  that  extends  horizontally  under  the  town  of  Marfal,  and 

t  * 

[ tn\  Brit.  Roman.  Book  iii.  cap.  a. 

[«]  Reprinted  in  his  Recueil  d’Antiquites  dans  les  Gaules.  Par,.  1770.”  4t0- 
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without  the  fouth  weft  fide  of  it,  at  various  depths  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  In  one  place  only,  without  the  town, 
where  the  earth  has  been  removed  to  make  a  dike,  it  is  openly 
vifible  ;  but  in  general,  it  lies  below  the  furface,  from  feven  and 
eight  to  ten,  and  eleven  feet,  and  immediately  under  the  town 
even  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet.  This  difference  is  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  ground,  which  is  known 
to  be  very  confiderable  in  all  towns,  from  the  accumulated  ruins 
in  them,  and  other  accidental  caufes.  At  the  fame  depth  of 
twenty-two  feet,  and  within  the' town,  in  digging  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  convent,  an  earthen  vafe  was  found,  with  the 
Roman  characters  cassivs.  f.  ftampt  upon  it,  together  with 
a  regular  range  of  fix  oval  furnaces,  ereCted  immediately  upon 
the  brick  work,  and  which,  from  the  verdigreafe,  and  pieces  of 
copper,  found  about  them,  appear  to  have  ferved  for  the  melting 
of  that  ore.  From  thefe  circumftances,  and  from  other  con¬ 
fiderable  remains  of  Roman  Antiquities,  which  have  been  found 
in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  at  cTarquinpolei  a  fmall 
village  near  Marfal,  it  feems  reafonable  enough  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  Briquetage  de  Marfal  is  alfo  a  Roman  work.  It  appears  to 
be  a  compofition  of  bricks,  or  rather  burnt  earths,  of  various 
fhapes  and  fize,  confufedly  heaped  together,  without  any 
mortar  or  other  cement  originally  employed  to  unite 
them.  But  this  rubbifh  having  been  thrown  at  firft  upon 

a  bed  of  glutinous  mud,  or  vafe  gluante ,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  and  fince  expofed  for  ages  to  the  fucceflive  depofitions 
of  a  fimilar  adventitious  matter,  fuper- added  to  its  furface  by 
■inundations,  and  other  natural,  though  fecondary,  caufes; 
the  interftices  between  have  been  gradually  filled  up  with  the 
finer  parts  of  this  mattef,  which,  petrifying,  has  cemented  the 
whole  into  one  folid  mafs.  The  original  materials  ufed  for  this 
work  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  bricks,  being  not  formed  in 
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it  on  Ids,  but,  to  all  appearance,  worked  by  hand,  in  all  kinds* 
of  ffiapes,  but  moftly  irregular,  and  fometimes  even  plaiftered 
to  pieces- of  wood.  The  more  regular  forms  are  either  conical? 
cylindrical)  or  parallelipepid.  Nor  is  it-  uncommon  to  fee  on 
the  furface  of  them  regular  prints,  orimpreffions,  of- the  hand? 
or  fingers,  which  manifeftly  appear  to  have  been  made  on  pur- 
pofe,  though,  I  l'uppofe,  out  of  wantonnefs.  From  the  difb. 
coveries  hitherto  made,  the  i Briquet  age  de  Marfal  appears  to» 
occupy  a  furface  of -about  1 92,060  French  toifes.  Another  con- 
fiderable,  and  equally  folid,  mafs,  of  the  fame  fort  of-  work, 
extends,  alia  diorrizon tally,  under,  and  near,  Moycnvic,  a  fmalk 
town  about  half  a  league  South  Wed:  of  Marfal ,  in  the  fame, 
valley.  This  meafures  about  110,00a  toifes.  A  remnant  of  a> 
third  mafs,  though  of  little  confide  ration,  has  alfo  been  dif«* 
covered  at  Burtacour ,  a  fmall  village,  near  Vie,  about  two  leagues- 
from  Marfal /  in  the  fame  direction,  South  Weft,  and  fituateih 
in  the  fame  valley.  It  is  imagined,  that  the  whole  of  thefe> 
works  was.  formerly,  of  much  greater  extent;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether,  any,  or  all,  of  the  feparate  mafles  juft 
defcribed,  ever  united,  fo  as  to  form one  entire  body.  It  has- 
alfo  been  imagined,  that  the*  Briquetage  de  Marfal  might  have 
ferved  originally. for  a  caufevvay, .  or  aqueduct.  But  the  frngu- 
krity  of  its  ftruffure  and  form,,  and  particularly  its  extraor-. 
dinary  width,  fufficiently  contradict  thofe  opinions.  Though* 
no  plaufible  conjectures  have  been  offered  concerning  the  intent 
of  this  work,  yet,  in  all  probability,  it  was  defigned  for  the 
purpofe  of  fomeffuperftruCture  or  other,  at  leaft:  in  part;  and 
the  furnaces  before  mentioned  are  in  faff  a  proof  of  it.  I  doubt- 
not  but  the  remains  of  other  buildings  would  be  found,  upon  a 
more  fuitable  refearch  ;  the  furnaces  having  been  difcovered  by 
mere  accident ;  and  Mr.  de  la  Sauvagere  having,  as  I  luppofe, 
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only  bored,  or  founded,  in  the  common  way,  to  afcertain  the 
extent  and  diredtion  of  the  Briquetagc.  However,  fuch  a  mafs 
of  brick-work,  fufpended,  as  it  were,  between  two  morafles,' 
is  alone  a  matter  of  no  fmall  curiofity.  But  it  is  time  to  leave 
this  digreffion  and  return  to  my  fubjedh 

Hor  sley  obferves  [0],  that  the  railed  Roman  ways  are  often 
funk,  and  inflances  one  near  Blackftone  edge  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  another  between  Tine  and  Read  in  Northumberland, 
which  he  fays  is  funk  many  feet.  Bifhop  Burnet  [^]  alfo  • 
concludes,  that  the  famous  via  Appia ,  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  had  funk,  from  obferving  it  to  be  perfectly  level 
with  the  ground  on  each  fide,  and  fuppoling  that  it  muff 
originally  have  been  made  higher.  I  recoiled!  to  have  been 
equally  furprized  at  this  equality  of  the  via  Appia  with  the 
ground  on  each  fide  of  it;  which  I,  however,  attribute  to  a 
different  caufe  from  that  affigtied  by  the  learned  Bifhop.  It  is  < 
very  evident,  that  partial  depreffions  or  fubfidences  of  the 
ground  under  weights-  do  frequently  happen  in  particular  fpots;  - 
but  that  the  via  Appia ,  or  any  other  caufeway,  fhould  fublide 
uniformly  in  a  long  tradlr  and  on  different  qualities  of  foil,  is 
very  improbable.  Is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  reafon  and  ob- 
fervation,  to  attribute  the  apparent  fubfidence  of  thefe  caufe¬ 
way  s  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  ground  on  each  fide  of 
them  ?  Since  it  is  very  wrell  known  that,  in  all  low  and  levcR 
fituations  particularly,  there  is  a  continual  increafe  of  adventitious  - 
matter  fuperadded  to  the  furface,  from  various  fecondary  caufes,  . 
which  it  is  not  neceffary  to  confider  at  prefent.  This  opinion,  , 
in  which,  however,  Naturalifls,  as  well  as  Antiquaries,  do 
not  always  agree,  feems  to  be  fufficiently  proved  by  the  adhial-i 

Brit,  Rom.  loc.  cit.  [_/>]  Travels;  Lett.  4.  , 
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ftate  of  the  Briquetage  de  Marfal,  which  I  have  juft  defcribed. 
Nor  are  other  proofs  wanting,  of  the  like  nature,  and  equally 
demonftrative.  None  perhaps  are  more  fatisfa&ory  than  thofe 
which  may  be  collected  from  the  hiftory  of  the  different  Jirata 
under  the  town  of  Modena  in  Italy,  in  Ramazzini’s  excellent 
treatife  De  Fontium  Mutinenfium  admlranda  fcaturigine. 

It  is  of  no  final  1  advantage  to  Antiquaries,  that  the  Romans 
fo  often  fixed  upon  high,  open,  dry  and  barren  fpots,  which 
being  moftly  either  negleded,  or  left  for  pafture  only,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Antiquity  upon  them  are  not  only  more  eafily  found, 
but  are  commonly  in  better  prefervation  than  among  enclofures 
•and  in  cultivated  countries,  where  they  are  continually  expofed 
to  fuffer  from  various  caufes.  Thus  the  Neath  caufeway  before 
mentioned  remains  almoft  intire,  as  far  as  the  open,  barren, 
heath  continues,  between  the  Long  mountain ,  and  the  little 
valley  near  Capel  Coelbryn ,  where  it  is  immediately  loft  among 
the  enclofures.  Nor  is  it  the  plough  only  that  waftes  thefe  ve¬ 
nerable  remains  in  cultivated  countries  ;  but  as  fuch  are  of  courfe 
more  inhabited,  the  remains  in  them  are  more  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  and  their  materials  carried  away,  and  employed  for  the 
purpofes  of  modern  roads  and  buildings.  Befides,  fuch  countries, 
from  their  fituation,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  are  commonly 
more  expofed  to  damps,  and  confequently  the  buildings  in  them 
to  a  more  fpeedy  and  natural  decay. 

From  the  obfervations  already  made  it  appears  then,  that  the 
twelfth  iter  of  Antoninus  was  not  the  only  Roman  road  that 
pafled  through  this  part  of  South  Wales  and  its  neighbourhood; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  feveral  other  roads  of 
.communication,  the  remains  of  which  are  Hill  vifible,  and,  in 
fome  parts,  confiderable :  and  had  we  not  the  manifeft  Roman 
■Hations  of  the  G-aer^  and  Cwm ,  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
2.  frequent 
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frequent  vehiges  of  thefe  raifed  caufeways  would  alone  be  fuf- 
ficient  marks  of  the  Romans,  fuch  kinds  of  works  being  fo  pe¬ 
culiar  to  them.  Nor  do  any  of  thefe  vehiges  feem  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  other  Roman  roads,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  en¬ 
tered  and  crofled  Wales;  as,  for  inhance,  the  road,  that 
Gale  [y],  Higden  f_r],  and  other  writers,  fuppofe  to  have  led  from 
Shropfhire  to  Cardigan,  and  which  Higden  pretends,  though 
with  little  foundation,  to  have  been  even  a  part  of  the  Great 
Watling  Street  leading  from  Dover.  But  as  the  road  men¬ 
tioned  by  thefe  writers  probably  lay  to  the  North  of  Radnor- 
fhire  and  Brecknockfhire,  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  our 
prefent  inquiries-  Be  that  as  it  may,  thefe  counties  feem  to 
have  their  (hare  of  Roman  Antiquities ;  and  the  difc&veries 
which  have  prefented  themfelves  to  me,  upon  a  curfory  view  of 
them  only,  are  furely  fufficient  to  invalidate  Baxter’s  remark, 
who,  including  Brecknockfhire  and  Radnorfhire  among  the 
Demetae,  adds,  cum  in  his  vixulla  Jint  Romanarum  arcium  vejiigia? , 
unde  confat  eas  Pecuariasfuife.  Silurum. 

During  my  hay  in  Brecknockfhire  I  vifited  the  cylindrical 
Rone  pillar  at  Skethrog,  mentioned  byLhwyd[r],  It  hands  in* 
the  parifh  of  Llanfanfrayd ,  about  four  miles  from  Brecknock,, 
in  the  way  to  Crickhowel,  and  meafures  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  height  above  the  ground,  in  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  road 
fide  like  a  milehone.  The  infcription  is  engraved  upon  it 
length  wife,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hone,  and 
hill  continues  vifible,  though  the  characters  are  very  rude- 
From  the  annexed  accurate  reprefentation  of  it  [/]  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  fo  much  difference  in  the  form  of  the  cha¬ 
ff]  Comment,  on  Anton.  Itin.  p.  56. 

[r]  Polichron.  lib.  i.  cap.  deplateis  Regalibus  p,  196.  Ed.  Gale. 

[x]  Camden’s  Britannia ,  2d  Ed.  voLii.  p.  707.  [f]  Plate  I.  Fig..  4. 
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rapiers,  as  Lhwyd  makes  in  his  copy  of  this  infcription ;  par¬ 
ticularly  between  the  word  victorini  and  the  preceding 
letters.  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  decypher  the  former  part  of  this 
infcription,  which  is  rather  obfcure ;  but  rauft  obferve  that  the 
name  ViSiorinus  was  well  known  in  Britain  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Roman  empire.  Coins  of  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
with  the  reverfes  Pax  Aug .  and  Solus  Aug .  are  alio  commonly 
found  in  our  ifland,  with  thofe  of  the  other  lower  emperors. 

Not  far  from  Llanfanfrayd  is  the  famous  Brecon  Meer,  or 
Lake,  where  Camden  fuppofes  the  old  city  Loventium  flood; 
-fince  Ptolemy  places  it  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  our  great 
archaeologift  had  no  proofs  to  fix  it  elfewhere.  But  this  opinion 
.does  not  appear  to  refl  upon  any  other  authority,  than  the  ge¬ 
neral  notion,  which  prevails  among  the  country  people,  that  a 
city  formerly  flood  on  the  fpot  now  covered  by  the  Lake,  the 
formation  of  which  they  refer,  as  I  fuppofe,  to  the  fame  earth¬ 
quake,  which,  according  to  their  account,  fwallowed  up  this 
-city.  But  notwithflanding  Camden’s  apparent  aflent  to  this 
notion,  it  fee  ms  to  be  a  mere  fable  ;  and  iuch  are  applied  alio, 
with  as  little  foundation,  to  other  lakes  in  Wales,  and  are  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  in  mofl  countries. 
And  though  fome  deference  be  due  to  popular  notions,  as  they 
have  commonly  a  remote  or  indirefl  foundation  in  truth ;  yet 
I  cannot  account  for  this  perfuafion  refpedting  lakes,  unlefs  it 
proceeds  from  their  not  being  all  ub  orlgine ,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  of  them  of  recent  and  fucceffive  formation,  from 
various  fecondary  caufes,  as  earthquakes,  the  fall  of  moun¬ 
tains,  Sec, 

This  opinion  indeed  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  appearances  of 
.nature  in  the  fuperficial  flru&ure  of  our  earth,  and  is  avowedly 
true  as  to  the  origin  of  many  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the 

world. 
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world,  even  within  our  memory.  Among  many  others,  the 
well-known  infhmce  of  Plurs ,  in  the  Grifons,  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  particularly  interefls  the  point  in  queBion.  For  the 
fall  of  the  lame  mountain,  which  in  1 6 1 8  buried  that  town 
under  its  ruins,  flopping  at  the  fame  time  the  courfe  of  a  fmall 
river,  has  formed  a  lake  in  its  Bead.  The  old  town  of  Chia- 
venna,  which  was  fituated  in  the  fame  valley,  and  near  Plurs, 
was  alfo  deBroyed  by  a  fimilar  accident.  Bifliop  Burnet,  in 
his  travels,  gives  an  account  of  both  thefe  cataBrophes.  In 
1714  another  lake  was  alfo  formed,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the 
fall  of  Mount  Diableret ,  on  the  confines  of  the  Palais  within  the 
canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  as  I  have  myfelf  obferved. 
Motif,  de  Lifle  has  recorded  this  event  in  his  map  of  Switzerland, 
fixing  a  volcano  at  the  fpot  where  it  happened,  though  I  could 
find  no  figns  of  an  eruption  thereabouts.  Mount  Diableret 
itfelf  confiBs  of  a  common  blue  lime-Bone,  with  white  veins 
of  fpar,  and  its  ruins,  which,  after  having  formed  a  fmall  lake, 
cover  a  Beep  narrow  valley  to  the  diBance  of  half  a  league,  do 
not  appear  to  have  lufiered  in  the  leaB  from  fire.  This  acci¬ 
dent  may  therefore  more  probably  be  attributed  to  a  fubterra- 
neous  rarefied  vapour,  and  explofion,  abfque  fianimis ,  like  that 
of  Plurs ,  to  all  appearance,  and  many  other  events  of  the  like 
nature  in  thefe  mountainous  countries.  The  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land  which  I  have  jufl  mentioned  is  particularly  fubjedt  to 
them.  Spoil  in  the  third  book  of  his  hifiory  of  Geneva  men¬ 
tions  another  very  remarkable  fall  of  a  mountain,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  15S4  near  Aigle  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  by 
which  the  two  villages  of  Corbery ,  and  Tvorgne ,  were  intirely 
deBroyed,  with  moB  of  their  inhabitants.  But  I  could  find  no 
figns  of  fire  in  thofe  parts;  and  the  fame  has  been  allured  me 
by  Mr.  Haller  of  Bern,  who  was  formerly  governor  of  the  pro- 
Vol.  IV.  D  vines 
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vince  of  Aigle,  and  refided  there  many  years.  A  remarkable 
natural  production  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of 
that  country,  and  accounts  in  great  meafure  for  fuch  accidents,  as 
well  as  for  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  are  known  to  happen 
there.  Sulphur  is  frequently  found,  in  its  virgin  flate,  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  lime-ftone  and  fpar,  of  which  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  are  moftly  formed.  I  mention  this  from  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  having  collected  fpecimens  on  the  fpot.  I  fhall  further 
beg  leave  to  obferve  here,  that  I  have  never  feen,  nor  heard 
of,  any  common  lava ,  pumice  ftones,  or  other  igneous  con¬ 
cretions,  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  fuch  accidents 
have  happened,  as  they  frequently  have  done  ;  nor  elfewhere 
in  that  country  ;  nor  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  from 
my  obfervations  in  thofe  parts,  that  the  fame  holds  good  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Grifons,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  higher  Alps  in  general  j  which  is  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
confidering,  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  principally 
in  the  higheft  mountains,  where  volcanos  moftly  abound. 
The  Andes  afford  as  remarkable  inftances  in  this  particular, 
differing  widely  from  our  Alps  ;  unlefs  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  Jimilar  verifiable  compound  fronts,  faxa  comp ojit a  Cr on fte dt , 
faxa  aggregata  Wallerii  et  Linnaei,  which  conftitute  the  higher 
mountains  of  this  chain,  are  to  be  confidered  as  igneous  con¬ 
cretions,  as  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  they  ought  to  be,  having 
very  ftrong  proofs  in  favour  of  it,  was  this  the  proper  occafion 
to  offer  them. 

Having  mentioned  the  ftone  pillar  and  infcription  at 
Skethrog ,  I  fhall  alfo  take  notice  of  another  much  of  the  fame 
kind  which  I  found  about  ten  miles  beyond  Llanfanfrayd ,  near 
the  fame  road,  and  a  mile  to  the  north-eaft  of  Crickhowel ,  in 
a  field  belonging  to  Mr,  John  Powei  of  Llangenny-.  It  is  a  large 

flat 
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flat  {tone  [/]  about  fix  feet  long,  and  two  feet  broad,  with  an 
infcription  engraved  upon  it  lengthwife  in  characters  much 
refembling  thofe  upon  the  {tone  at  Skethrog .  The  names 
'Turpilius  and  'Turpilianus ,  to  the  former  of  which  this  infcrip¬ 
tion  feems  rather  to  refer,  were  alfo  well  known  towards  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Roman  power  in  this  ifland,  as  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  [#],  and  other  writers.  No  infcription,  however  rude 
in  its  form,  fhould,  I  prefume,  be  negleded  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature.  I  was  therefore  defirous  to  preferve  this  alfo  from  ob¬ 
livion,  but  fhall  not  attempt  to  decypher  it,  though  I  can  an- 
fwer  for  the  exa&nefs  of  the  copy.  This  infcription  appears 
however  imperfed ;  and  the  Hone,  upon  which  it  is  engraved, 
leems  to  have  been  removed  from  fome  other  fpot,  as  it  now 
lies  negleded  by  the  fide  of  a  ploughed  field.  Remains  of  this 
kind  are  indeed  but  too  much  negleded  in  all  countries,  nor  are 
we  more  attentive  than  our  neighbours  in  the  prelervation  of 
them  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  unfuccefsful  researches  of  Horfley 
after  many  of  thofe  mentioned  by  Camden.  There  are  befides 
upon  the  fummit  of  a  very  high  mountain,  a  little  to  the  eaR- 
ward  of  Llangenny ,  plain  veRiges  of  a  circular  trench,  cut  in 
a  folid  rock  of  moorfione,  and  which  I  fliould  be  inclined  to 
think  a  Roman  work  ;  efpecially  as  the  Rone,  upon  which  the 
before-mentioned  infcription  is  engraved,  and  which  I  take  to 
be  Roman,  though  of  the  latter  times,  feems  to  have  been  hewn 
from  this  rock,  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  kind. 

From  thefe  gleanings  of  Roman  antiquities  colleded  in  and 
near  Brecknockfhire  in  this  impeded  manner,  I  think  there  is 
little  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that,  upon  further  and  more  regular 
refearches,  other  more  important  difcoveries  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  might  Rill  be  made.  Nor  can  I  help  flattering  myfelf  with 

[/]  Plate  I.  Fig.  2.  .[»]  VIta  Agricolae. 
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the  hopes  of  them,  from  the  indudry,  and  laudable  fpirit  of 
inquiry,  that  particularly  didinguifh  the  gentlemen  of  that 
county.  I  fhall  conclude  the  prefent,  as  I  did  my  former* 
paper  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  by  an  account  of  feme  other  more 
modern  remains  of  antiquity,  but  of  a  different  kind,  which. 

have  alfo  occurred  to  my  notice. 

In  one  of  my  excurAons.  during  my  hay  in  Brecknockfhire,. 
I  obferved  on  the  porch  of  a  very  old  houfe  fituated  at  lower 
Trevecca,  not  far  from  Talgarth ,  in  this  county,,  a  fquare 
hone  carved  in  bas  relief,  that  much  engaged  my  at¬ 
tention  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Angularity  of  the  date 
marked  upon  it.  Mr.  Hay  of  Brecknock,  to  whofe  attention 
and  ingenuity  we  are  much  obliged,  and  whofe  curiofity  I  am 
pleafed  to  have  thus  excited,  favoured  me  afterwards  with  a 
drawing  of  this  done  ;  which  I  have  alfo  the  honour  to  prefent  to 
the  Society  [w].  From  the  letter,  that  accompanied  it,  I  colled, 
in  part,  the  following  particulars  concerning  the  original. 
The  houfe,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  confidered  as  one  of  the 
oldeft  in  the  county,  and  is  thought  to  have  formerly  ferved 
for  fome  religious  purpofe,  as  it  adually  does  for  a  charitable 
one,  being  devoted  and  endowed  as  a  college  for  the  education 
of  twelve  youths.  In  the  infide  of  it  are  alfo  feen  fome  curious 
and  very  ancient  carvings  in  wood,  which,  as  tradition  is  fllent 
about  them,  the  good  people  of  the  neighbourhood  readily  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  Romans.  Such  notions-  concerning  the  obfcure 
remains  of  antiquity  are  commonly  prevalent  in  all  countries, 
where  the  Romans  have  once  had  a  footing ;  and  the  prefent 
inftance,  among  many  others,  proves  at  lead,  that  their  me¬ 
mory  is  not  yet  quite  loft  in  Brecknockfhire ;  if  indeed  they  do  not  . 
rather  by  this  name  mean  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  carved  done, 
in  quedion,  excluAve  of  the  jointed  frame  or  border  round  it.,. 

[w/j  Plate  I..  Fig.  4» 
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is  about  three  feet  fquare,  and  is  funk  near  two  inches  into  the 
front  wall  of  the  porch  of  the  houfe.  The  bas  relief  upon  it 
is  worked  very  fmooth,  and  fcarcely  raifed  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  furface  of  the  done,  and  the  whole  appears  fo  frefh, 
and  in  fuch  excellent  prefervation,  that  I  hardly  think  it  can 
have  been  always  expofed  to  the  air,  but  has  been  removed  from 
withindoors,  and  probably  out  of  the  fame  houfe,  at  the  front 
of  which  it  is  now  fixed.  This  bas  relief  confifts  of  a  circle, 
which  is  divided  by  two  crofs-bars  into  four  equal  parts,  in 
each  of  which  is  reprefented,  in  a  very  Gothic  flyle  of  fculp- 
ture,  a  winged  figure,  refembling  thofe  commonly  given  to 
angels,  but  very  different  from  them  in  refpedltoits  attributes,. 
Each  of  thefe  figures,  which  I  fuppofe,  however,  were  meant 
for  angels,  feems  to  be  clothed  in  a  fort  of  friar’s  habit  girded 
round  the  middle  ;  and  having  a  bib  or  apron,  or  fomething  like 
it  above  the  girdle.  Each  has  a  crofs  floree  upon  its 
head,  befides  a  pair  of  flapeared  accoutrements,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  fnall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Each  figure  alfo  bears 
a  plain  efcutcheon  before  its  bread,  and  feems  to  fupport  it  in  * 
^manner  by  the  fold  of  the  apron  beneath.  The  particular  ex- 
planation  of  fimilar  remains  of  antiquity  is  ever  attended  with  * 
more  or  lefs  difficulty,  and  is  often  of  very  little  import;  the 
cufloms  of  every  country,  even  in  the  more  enlightened  ages, 
carrying  with  them  condantly  fome  marks  of  prejudice,  or  ig¬ 
norance,  that  are  either  unaccountable  in  themfelves,  or  little  . 
deferving  of  our  attention.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  done  may 
have  been  originally  intended,  it  is  manifed,  that  the  four 
figures  carved  upon  it  were  meant  to  be  perfectly  fimilar  to  each  ' 
other  in ,  attitude  as  well  as  in  attributes  and  attire.  „  At  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  two  crofs  bars  near  the  middle  is  marked 
in  rude  and  unequal,  but  very  legible,  characters,  the  following 

inscription , 
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infcription  and  date;  Jefus  nj6-  The  earlF  PerIod  of  this 
infcription  excited  my  curiofity  much  more  than  the  bas  relief 
itfelf  however  curious.  It  is,  I  prefume,  well  known  to  the 
learned  members  of  this  Society  that  mod  of  thefe  fuppofed 
early  dates  in  Arabick  figures  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
feveral  accounts  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philofophical 
Tran  factions  [x]  have  fince  been  proved  fpurious  by  that  very 
learned  and  critical  Antiquary  Profeffor  Ward  of  Grefham 
college.  The  arguments  advanced  by  him  in  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Helmdon,  Colchefter,  and  Widgell  hall  dates, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  Arabian  dates  from  Ireland,  and  of 
that  from  Brimpton  in  Berkfhire  (which  arguments  it  is 
unneceflary  here  to  repeat)  feem  indeed  conclufive,  and  give 
us  juft  reafon  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  all  dates  preceding  the 
thirteenth  century,  whether  on  coins,  infcriptions,  or  manu- 
fcripts.  Nor  am  I  inclined  to  except  that  from  Brecknocldhire 
in  queftion,  notwithftanding  the  plain  form  and  intelligibility 
of  the  numerals.  For  there  is  the  fame  obje&ion  againft  the 
figure  6  in  this  date,  as  profeffor  Ward  makes  in  refpeff  to  the 
fame  figure  in  that  difcovered  at  Widgell  hall  in  Hertfordfhire. 
Nor  can  the  third  figure  in  the  date  before  us  be  admitted  as  a 
7,  according  to  the  table  of  characters  publifhed  by  the  learned 
profeffor  upon  the  above  occafion  j  fince  there  is  no  figure  in  that 
table  of  a  fimilar  form,  excepting  the  fecond  in  Roger  Bacon’s 
calendar,  according  to  which  this  date  would  ffand  for  1 126, 
and  be  feven  years  older  than  that  of  Helmdon  in  Northampton- 
fhire.  It  is  alfo  further  remarkable,  that  thetwofirft  figures  of 
1 ,  in  the  Brecknocklhire  date,  are  of  a  different  form  from  any 
that  reprefent  the  fame  numeral  in  profeffor  Ward’s  table.  But 
they  referable. the  fame  numerals  in  the  date  101 1  from  Rumfey 

J>]  N°  439-  459-  475*  49°* 
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church  in  Hampfhire,  defcribed  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Barlow 
in  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfadlions,  N°  459,  fuppofing  thofe  nu¬ 
merals,  however,  to  be  inverted.  Moft  of  the  dates  examined 
and  confuted  by  the  learned  profefior  are  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries ;  and  (peaking  of  thofe  of  Helmdon,  Colchefter, 
and  Widgell  hall  in  particular,  he  obferves,  that  none  of  them 
were  ufed  in  this  kingdom  till  a  hundred  years  after  the  reading 
given  to  the  lateft  of  them,  which  is  that  of  Helmdon  of  1 133. 
Examining  alfo  the  Worcefter  date,  which  is  earlier  than  any 
.of  the  former,  being  as  is  pretended  975,  and  objecting  to 
the  figure  7  in  it  for  the  reafons  before-mentioned,  he  very 
juftly  obferves  that,  as  the  Arabian  figures  are  eafily  falfified, 
too  great  caution  cannot  be  ufed  in  admitting  any  inftances  of 
them'  more  early  than  have  been  hitherto  difcovered,  but  upon 
very  clear  and  fufficient  evidence.  As  to  the  Brecknockfhire 
date,  the  original  figures  of  it  are  not  only  plainly  legible,  but 
very  diftindf,  and  the  copy  of  them  has  been  taken  with  the 
great  eft  exaftnefs  ;  nor  can  any  other  reading  than  that  before 
offered  be  given  to  it,  confident  with  the  original  infcription. 
But  fince  this  date  cannot  be  admitted  according  to  profeflor 
Ward’s  weighty  arguments,  we  muff:  either  fuppofe  fome  invo¬ 
luntary  or.  wilful  miftake  in  the  original.  Nor  does  fuch  a 
fuppofition  feern  improbable,,  if  we  confider  the  lingularity  in 
the  forms  of  the  two  firft  figures,  reprefenting  the  numeral  1, 
and  the  wide  difference  between  them  and  the  two  laft,  which 
reprefent  the  numeral  7  and  6.  For  the  former  figures  are  quite 
uncommon,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  while  the  latter  perfectly 
refemble  the  modern  lynonymous  numerals,  .  which  they  re¬ 
prefent.  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  this 
date,  nor  upon  the  has  relief  that  accompanies  it,  fuppofing 

that 
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that  both  might  appear  as  curious  to  this  learned  Society  as  to 
myfelf. 

Having  been  rather  long  upon  this  article,  for  which 
we  are  certainly  indebted  to  the  Catholic  times,  I  {hall  dwell 
the  lefs  on  another,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  clafs. 
The  drawing,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  prefent 
to  the  Society,  reprefents  a  fquare  figured  ftone  [jy],  found 
;  {landing  upright  at  Pen  y  Mynidd  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
TJlraedveJty  in  Brecknockfhire.  The  name  of  this  fpot  fuffi- 
ciently  denotes  the  nature  of  its  fituation ;  Pen  fignifying  head 
or  chief  and  Mynidd ,  mountain  ;  and  Pen  y  Mynidd ,  is  the 
name  of  an  elevation  near  Tfraedvelty. 

This  ftone  is  marked  with  a  crofs  cut  in  a  fmall  femicircular 
fort  of  channel  or  groove,  each  bar  of  the  crofs  having  befides 
'On  either  fide  a  parallel  range  of  dots  or  points.  What  the 
remaining  marks  on  this  ftone  can  mean  I  {hall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  Mr.  Hay  at  the  fame  time  communicated  to  me 
another  drawing  of  a  celt  of  metal,  feemingly  brafs,  which 
was  found  under  a  fuppofed  Druid’s  altar  near  Keven  Hirr 
■ Vynidd ,  on  the  borders  of  Brecknockfliire  [%]. 

At  the  end  of  my  former  paper  on  Brecknockfhire  I  gave  the 
defcription  of  a  flat  monumental  ftone  found  in  Llandavailog 
-church-yard,  a  few  miles  from  Brecknock  in  the  road  to 
Buahlt,  on  which  is  carved,  in  a  very  Gothic  ftyle  of  fculpture, 
a  figure  refembling,  by  its  attributes,  that  of  fome  prince  or 
military  chief.  But  I  did  not  at  that  time  attempt  to  explain  the 
ihort,  and  feemingly  imperfect,  infcription  engraved  upon  this 
ftone  underneath  the  figure.  It  has  however  fince  occurred  to 
me,  that  this  infcription  might  very  pofiibly  refer  to  Brockwel 9 
jj]  Plate  I.  Fig.  5.  [2]  Plate  I.  Fig.  6. 
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or  Brockmael,  who  was  a  confiderable  prince  in  Powifland, 
and  is  fuppoled  to  have  overthrown  Ethelred  king  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  011  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee  in  617  [<2].  He 
is  alfo  mentioned  by  Bede  as  a  famous  Britilh  general,  and  was 
furnamed  Ejclthrauc ,  or  Tfklthroc ;  which  name  has  a  lingular 
affinity  with  Sketbrog ,  or  Sklthrog,  and  perhaps  TJkithrog ,  near 
Llanfanfrayd  in  Brecknocklhire,  where  the  cylindrical  done 
pillar  {lands,  which  I  before  mentioned.  Brockmael  is  dyled 
in  Latin  Brecivallusy  Brockmaelus ,  and  Brogmallus  [^].  I  mud 
here  take  notice  of  a  double  millake  of  Dodtor  Stukeley’s,  in 
his  Itinerarium  Curiofum,  who  not  only  follows  Camden  in 
fixing  Bullaeum  at  Buahlt ,  without  any  other  foundation,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  but  alfo  places  it  in  Radnorlhire  indead 
of  Brecknocklhire  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

I  must  not  omit  to  obferve,  that  there  are  dill  very  confi¬ 
derable  remains  of  the  old  walls  and  cadle  of  Brecknock.  The 
cadle,  if  I  midake  not,  partly  occupies  a  riling  ground  on  the 
Wed  fide  of  the  town,  and  was  formerly,  in  all  probability, 
of  confiderable  drength ;  fince  Wynne,  in  his  hidory  of 
Wales,  informs  us,  that  in  1233  Prince  Lhewelyn  was  forced 
to  raife  the  liege  of  it,  after  a  long  and  obdinate  tryal. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  communicate  to  this  learned  Society 
upon  the  prefent  occafion.  But  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that, 
befides  the  pleafure  ever  accruing  from  refearches  of  this  kind, 
to  a  fpeculative  mind  difpofed  to  cultivate  them,  it  is  no  fmall 
latisfa&ion  to  me,  to  find,  that  the  tour  of  Wales  has  enabled 
me  to  contribute,  in  fome  meafure,  towards  the  laudable  pur- 
fuits  of  a  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber.  It  would  however  be  a  much  greater  fatisfa&ion  to  me, 

[ a ]  Wynne’s  Hill,  of  Wales,  p.  23. 

1  [Z>]  Wynne’s  Hill,  and  Baxter  in  voc.  Brogmalius. 
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if  other  gentlemen,  of  better  abilities  than  myfelf,  would 
follow  the  fame  plan ;  not  only  for  the  greater  advantage  of 
this  refpe£table  Society,  but  for  the  lights,  which  collected 
difcoveries  of  this  kind  never  fail  to  throw  upon  the  general 
hiftory  of  any  country  they  particularly  refpeft.  It  was  a 
faying  of  Naudaeus's ,  that  he  revered  eccleliaftical  hiftory, 
doubted  of  the  civil,  and  believed  the  natural.  But  if  there  is 
any  faith  in  civil  hiftory,  it  is  furely  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
grounded1  on  the  real  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  fpeak 
for  themfelves,  dum  ta-cent,  clamant ,  and  are  neither  offered  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  prejudice  or  party.  A  faithful 
regifter  of  iuch  treafures  is  the  moft  valuable  literary  acqui- 
fition  that  any  country  can  make ;  we  cannot  therefore  be  too^ 
zealous  or  fcrupulous  in  the  refearch  and  prefervation  of  them* 
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II.  On  the  Term  Lavant.  By  the  Honourable  Dames 


Barrington.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  Dr.  Milles, 
Prefdent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ,  London. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10,  1773. 


June  8,  1 773. 


DEAR  SIR, 


AM  DEN  takes  notice  that  the  city  of  Chichefter  “  is 


“  wafhed  on  every  fide  but  the  North  by  the  little  river 
“  Lavant  [*],”  to  which  Philemon  Holland  adds  “  the  courfe 
“  of  which  ftream  is  very  unaccountable,  being  fometimes  quite 
“  dry,  but  at  other  times  (and  that  often  in  the  midft  of  fum- 
“  mer)  fo  full  as  to  run  with  fome  violence.” 

Dr.  Stukeley  (in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum  [3])  obferves  that 
there  are  three  towns  upon  this  fame  river,  wrhich  derive  their 
name  from  it,  viz.  Eaffc,  Weft,  and  Middle  Lavant,  and  then 
fuppofes,  that  the  true  original  name  was  Antona ;  but  whence 
he  forms  fuch  conje&ure  I  muft  own  I  cannot  very  readily 
comprehend. 

The  term  Lavant ,  however,  is  applied  in  Suflex  to  all 
brooks  which  are  dry  at  fome  feafons,  and  confequently  the 
Chichefter  river  is  with  great  propriety  fo  called,  though  the 
water  fails  in  winter,  rather  than  in  fummer,  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  of  a  brook  at  Lambourn  on  the  Berkfhire  Downs,  and 
ftill  more  ftngularly  fo  at  Henley  in  Oxfordftiire,  where  a 

[«]  Britannia,  vol.  I.  col.  198.  [£]  Iter  vii*  p.  194. 
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plentiful  rill  commonly  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  great  road  to 
Oxford  only  every  third  year. 

From  this  fame  circumftance  the  fands  between  Conway  in 
Carnarvonfhire  and  Beaumaris  in  Anglefey  are  called  the 
Lavant  fands,  becaufe  they  are  dry  when  the  tide  ebbs,  as  are 
alfo  the  fands  which  are  paffed  at  low  water  between  Cartmel 
and  Lancafter  [cj. 

The  term  Lavant  therefore  moft  certainly  fignifies  a  river,  or 
fea-fands  which  are  fometimes  dry,  and  after  having  looked 
into  many  dictionaries  as  well  as  gloflaries,  I  find  that  the  word 
Llavam  approaches  neareft  to  it,  which  Bullet  in  his  Celtic 
Dictionary  renders  oter ,  or  to  deprive  :  it  is  confequently  ap¬ 
plied  with  great  propriety  to  a  brook  which  at  certain  feafons 
hath  no  water  in  it.  I  am, 


Dear  Sir, 

Moft  fincerely  yours, 

DAINES  BARRINGTON* 


[c]  The  part  of  thefe  fands  into  which  the  rivers  from  Furnefs  Fells  empty 
themfelves,  is  in  Saxton’s  maps  termed  Leven  fands. 
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III'.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  King 
John’s  Death  ;  wherein  is  fhew?2  that  it  was  not 
ejfeEied  by  Poifon .  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  Dr. 
Milles,  Prefident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ? 

London,  fro?n  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  24,  1773. 

SIR, 

AS  the  difcuffion  of  hiftorical  fads,  efpecially  fueh  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  affairs  of  our  ifland,  falls  in  with  the  defign 
of  your  inftitution,  I  beg  leave  to  prefent  you  with  an  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince  king 
John,  it  having  been  attributed  by  fome  of  our  later  chronicles 
to  the  effeds  of  poifon.  After  the  declaration  of  Monf.  Rapin, 
«  that  the  ftory  of  the  poifon  is  very  improbable,  fince  it  is  not 
“  mentioned  by  any  of  the  contemporary  hiftorians;”  to  which 
his  learned  annotator,  who,  I  prefume,  was  the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Morant,  has  added,  “  that  the  poifon  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
**  hiftorian  that  lived  within  fixty  years  of  the  time,”  or  before 
A.  D.  1276,  one  would  imagine  there  could  be,  no  occafion 
for  re-confidering  this  point :  but  the  late  Mr.  John  Lewis 
of  Margate,  partly  in  vindication  of  \  his  favourite  William 
Caxton,  and  partly  from  the  forwardnefs  of  his  zeal  again  ft 
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Popery,  has  endeavoured  to  puzzle  the  caufe,  and  to  inva¬ 
lidate  the  aflertions  of  the  judicious  Frenchman,  and  his  learned 
Enodifh  annotator;  fo  that  it  is  become  abfolutely  necellary  to 
review  this  particle  of  our  hiftory,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  new 
hearing. 

You  will  pleafe  to  fuppofe  the  king  to  be  at  Linn  in  Norfolk, 
ii  Oft.  1216 — 1 7,  and  to  thave  it  in  his  intention  to  remove 
thence  to  Lincoln,  or  Lindfey  ;  after  which,  the  narrative  of 
the  attack  and  progrefs  of  his  laft  illnefs  is  briefly  this.  In  his 
road  from  Linn,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  king  to  crofs  the 
waJJjes ,  as  they  are  called,  which  part  the  two  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Lincoln  [a],  and  there  he  very  narrowly  efcaped 
drowning  with  his  whole  army ;  for  before  he  was  quite  got 
over,  the  tide  coming  up  the  river  Wellftream,  which  over¬ 
flows  the  wafhes  at  high  water,  put  him  in  great  danger,  and 
though  he  efcaped  himfelf,  he  could  not  fave  his  baggage, 
which  was  all  fwallowed  up  and  loft.  He  arrived  that  night 
at  Swinelhead  abbey  [£],  where  he  lodged,  and  began  to  be 
ill,  or,  as  is  pretended,  was  poifoned.  However,  he  fet  out 
thence  next  morning  [c]  on  horfe-back  for  Sleford  [*/],  but 
was  forced  to  betake  himfelf  to  a  litter.  At  Sleford  he  was 
feverely  handled  by  a  dyfentery,  and  next  day  was  carried  to 

[0]  Thefe  wafhes  are  between  a  place  called  the  Crofs-Keys  in  Norfolk,  and 
Fofdike  in  Holland,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Annot.  on  Rapin,  and  Brady, 
p.  516.  As  for  the  Wellftream,  fee  Dr.  Brady,  p.  516. 

\b ]  R.  Higden  makes  him  dine  there.  This  was  14  0<fl.  Brady,  p.  516. 

[f]  According  to  Caxton,  an  Englifh  Chronicle  cited  by  Mr.  Lewis,  John 
Fox,  and  my  MS.  Chronicle,  he  flayed  two  days  at  Swinefhead.  But  fee  Brady, 
p.  515,  and  Appendix,  p.  163. 

[<i]  Sleford  caftle,  and  Newark  caftle  mentioned  afterwards,  were  both  of 
them  now  in  the  king’s  hand. 
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Newark  caftle,  where  he  died,  as  all  our  befh  authors  agree  [*], 
a  few  days  after ;  his  bowels  were  buried  at  Croxton  [/],  in  the 
county  of  Leicefter,  and  his  body  at  Worcefler  [gj. 

Parsons  the  Jefuit,  and  other  Papifts,  are  very  loth  to  admit, - 
that  the  king  was  poifoned  at  Swinefhead,  becaufe  it  is  a  re¬ 
proach,  they  think,  upon  monachifm,  and  confequently 
refledls  a  difhonour  upon  their  religion  ;  and  they  talk  of  the 
malice  and  forgery  of  the  Proteftants  on  the  occasion  [£].  But 
there  is  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  fo  fcrupulous  upon  that 
account,  fo  long  as  the  remembrance  of  James  Clement  exifts  in 
the  world,  and  even  flares  them  in  the  face.  Other  Papifts  have 
accordingly  been  very  free  in  crediting  and  acknowledging  the 
adminiftration  of  the  poifon  at  the  abbey  [/],  and  have  often 
reprefented  it  in  their  miniatures  and  illuminations  [£].  As  to 
the  Proteflants,  the  zealots  amongfl  them,  from  an  extreme 
averfion  to  Popery,  more  outrageous  than  rational,  are  inclined 
to  give  perfedl  and  entire  credit  to  the  poifon  [/],  whilfl  the 
more  moderate  and  difpaflionate  perfons  rather  think  it  im¬ 
probable  [m'\ ;  whence  .it  appears,  that  the  truth  and  reality  of 
the  cafe  cannot  poftibly  be  competently  judged  of  and  determined 


[e]  P.  Langtoft  fays  he  died'  at  Hauche,  but  read  Nauche,  i  e.  Nauerchc,  or 
Newark. 

[/]  The  abbot  of  Croxton  (perhaps  Ralph  de  Lincoln,  Willis  Mitr.  Abb.  tl. 
p.  109)  was  his  phyftcian  at  Newark.  M.  Paris;  p.  288. 

[g]  Dr.  Brady,  p.  515.  and  Appendix  p.  164. 

[A]  Dr.  John  Bareham’s  life  of  king  John,  in  Speed’s  Hift.  p.  587. 

[/]  William  Caxton,  John  Major,  and  George  Lilly,  all  papifts,  make  no 
fcruple  in  acknowledging  the  poifon. 

[ij  Barcham,  1.  c. 

[t]  John  Fox,  Sir  Francis  HiftingSj  Dr.  Barcham,  Sir  Richard  Bak-cr,  John 
Lewis,  5tc. 

[7/3]  Monf.  Rapin  and  his  Annotator. 
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by  the  perfonal  opinions  of  men  at  this  time  of  day  ;  but  that, 
laying  afide  all  prejudice  and  partiality,  the  matter  of  fad  and 
the  evidence  it  refts  upon,  ought  to  be  minutely  and  coolly  con- 
fidered  by  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  arriving  at  a  true  notion  of 
it.  And  this  is  what  I  propofe  to  do  in  the  following  memoir. 

King  John  died  at  Newark  18  Od.  1216  [«],  and  the  next 
year  MatthewPariswasoldenoughto  beprofeffed  in  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Alban’s  [ 0 ].  He  may  therefore  be  efteemed  a  contem¬ 
porary  hiftorian,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the  caufe  of  the 
king’s  illnefs  at  Swinefhead  is  this :  “  Ubi,  ut  futabatur ,  de 
a  re},Us  a  fluliibus  devoratis  tantam  mentis  incurrit  triflitiam, 
“  quod  acutis  correptus  febribus. ,  coepit  graviter  infirmari  j”  info- 
much  that  grief  and  anxiety  were  then  thought  to  be  the  lource 
of  the  king’s  malady,  and  to  have  thrown  him  into  a  fever. 
The  fever,  however,  was  afterwards  increafed  by  the  patient’s 
own  imprudence;  for  the  author  goes  on,  “  Auxit  autem  aegri- 
tt  tudinis  moleftiam  perniciofa  ejus  ingluvies,  qui  node  ilia  de 
“  fruit  u  perjicorum ,  et  novi  ciceris  [^>]  po  tail  one  nimis  repletus , 
« febrilem  in  fe  calorem  acuit  fortiter  et  accendit .” — But  whether 
Matthew  may  be  deemed  a  contemporary  or  not,  Roger  Wen- 
dover,  who  died  A.  D.  1236,  and  whom  Matthew  tranfcribes 
in  the  former  part  of  his  work  [y],  certainly  was.  And  the 
narrative,  no  matter  whether  Roger’s  or  Matthew’s,  is  literally 
tranfcribed  by  Thomas  Rudburne  without  the  leaft  impeachment 
or  contradi&ion  [r]. 

n ]  So  moft  authors.  See  Dr.  Brady,  p.  517. 

[0]  Tanneri  Biblioth.  p.  572. 

[p]  Cyder;  Since  M.  Weftminfter  calls  it  pomarium,  for  which  word  fee  Du 
Frefne.  This  part  of  the  country  was  famous  for  its  pippins  called  Kirton- 
pippins.  Fuller’s  Worthies  in  Lincolnftiire.  Dr.  Brady,  p.  517.  calls  it  new 
Bracket  j  but  fee  Fox,  p.  333. 

[q]  Tanneri  Bibl.  p.  757.  Wats,  Prolegom.  ad  M.  Paris. 

[r]  Leland,  Collett.  II.  p.  421. 

Richard 
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Richard  de  Morins,  author  of  the  annals  of  Dunflaple,  was 
alfo  living  at  the  time.  He  was  elected  prior  of  his  houfe,  A. 
1202  [j],  and  died  A.  1242(7]  ;  and  fays,  without  intimating 
any  thing  of  poifon  in  the  cafe,  that  the  king  died  in  the 
cattle  of  Newark,  in  crajiino  Sandli  Lucae.  And  fo  the  annals 
of  Margan,  which  terminate  foon  after  A. D.  1232,  and  the 
annals  of  Waverley,  written  probably  about  the  fame  time, 
only  fay,  the  king  died  after  three  or  four  days  illnefs  at  Newark. 
The  annals  of  Mailros  continued  to  the  year  1270,  and  the 
annals  of  Burton,  whofe  author  is  thought  to  have  been  con¬ 
temporary  with  Matthew  Paris,  agree  in  the  fame. 

Nicolas  Trivet,  bom  about  A.  1260  [«],  fays  exprefsly, 
without  tranfcribing  any  body,  “  Interim  Joannnes  Rex— - 
“in  ipfo  belli  apparatu  morbo  correptus  decubuit ,  et  poft  paucos 
“  dies  defungitur  apud  Newark,  &c.” 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Matthew  of  Wettminfter, 
who  flouriftied  about  A.  D.  1307  ;  for  he,  without  copying  either 
Roger  Wendover  or  Matthew  Paris,  gives  the  fame  account 
of  the  king’s  diforder  as  they  do,  imputing  it,  without  any  in- 
finuation  of  poifon,  to  grief  and  uneafinefs  of  mind,  aggravated 
by  intemperance  and  mifmanagement. 

I  observe  fecondly,  that  Mr.  Morant  had  certainly  good 
reafbn  for  faying,  that  the  ftory  of  the  king’s  being  poifbned 
“  is  not  mentioned  by  any  hiftorian  that  lived  within  fixty  years 
“  of  the  time,”  or  before  1276.  Mr.  Lewis  [a:j,  however,  was 
not  fatisfied  with  this  affertion,  but  remarks  in  anfwer  to  it, 
that  “it  is  mentioned  in  a  Latin  chronicle  written  by  John 


[j]  Hearne’s  praef.  p.  21. 

[u]  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  Appendix,  p. 
[x]  Lewis’s  Life  of  Caxton,  p.  34. 
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0]  Willis,  Mitr.  Abb.  II.  p.  2. 
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“  abbat  of  Peterburgh,  which  ends  1259  [jv] *  Thus  doubts  arc 
raifed,  or  rather  we  are  given  to  underhand,  that  king  John 
was  certainly  poifoned.  And  indeed,  if  this  affair  of  the 
Peterborough  chronicle  were  true,  it  would  be  much  to  the 
purpofe.  Mr.  Morant  would  not  only  be  convi&ed  of  a  miftake 
or  a  falfe  affertion  ;  but,  Peterborough  being  a  neighbouring 
abbey  of  confequence,  the  abbot  thereof  would  be  likely  enough 
to  know  the  truth  of  what  hadpafled  at  Swinefhead.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  never  read  this  author,  but  had 
only  confulted  him  in  the  year  he  quotes,  there  being  full  proof 
that  this  chronicle  was  not  written  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  long  enough  after  the  year  1259.  It  is  true  the 
title  of  this  Peterborough  chronicle  bears  the  name  of  John  the 
abbat ;  and  they  who  look  no  further  efteem  the  author  of  it 
to  be  John  de  Caleto  or  de  Caux,  the  former  part  of  the  work 
ending  A.  1259,  and  this  abbot  dying  A.  1262.  But  Mr. 
Sparkes,  in  his  preface  (had  Mr.  Lewis  but  peeped  into  that) 
abjudicates  the  performance  from  John  de  Caleto,  and  declares 
that  the  book  was  either  bought  and  given  to  the  houfe  by 
another  abbot  of  the  name  of  John,  viz.  John  de  Deepings, 
and  fo  was  called  the  chronicle  of  abbat  John ,  or  that  it  has  been 
interpolated.  For  my  part,  when  I  recollefl  the  cafe  of  another 
of  our  chronicles  which  pafles  under  the  name  of  John 
Brompton,  abbat  of  Joreval  (for  which  1  fhall  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Selden’s  prolegomena  ad  X  Script,  p.  xxxv,  &  feq.),  I  find 
it  fo  fimilar  to  Mr.  Sparkes’s  firfb  fuppofition,  that  I  cannot  but 
fubfcribe  to  that.  But  the  evidence  of  this  Peterborough  chro¬ 
nicle,  be  the  author  of  it  who  he  will,  really  amounts  to  little 
or  nothing.  “  Ubi,”  fays  he,  “  fecundum  quojdam,  potionatus 

U]  Rex — caedibus  et  incendiis  vacans  de  Northfolk  verfus  Lyndefey  per  ab~ 
bathiam  Swyneflievede  venit ;  ubi,  fecundum  quofdam,  potionatus  tranfiit 
Slaford.  Chron.  Petriburg.  p*  96. 
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“  [Rex  Johannes]  tranfiit  SlafFord,”  ending  at  lad:  in  vulgar 
rumour. 

But  of  this  general  rumour  you  may  hear  more  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  time  I  fliall  go  one  ftep  further  than  Mr.  Morant 
has  done,  and  (hall  venture  to  affert,  upon  as  good  grounds  as 
can  be  had  in  a  negative  argument,  that  no  author  has  ever 
mentioned  the  poifon  till  above  eighty  years  after  the  event. 
For  now  that  we  have  difcarded  John  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
Barth,  de  Cotton,  a  monk  of  Norwich,  who  flouriftied  A. 
1298,  according  to  bifhop  Tanner,  is  the  firft  perfon  that 
notices  the  poifon  ;  and  his  words,  as  cited  by  Hearne  ad 
Gul.  Neubrig.  III.  p.  815.  are  thefe  : 

“  Anno  1216  die  S.  Lucae  Evangeliftae  Johannes  Rex  obiit, 
“  veneno  extinftus  apud  Swinefheid,  a  quodam  hofpitali  didtae 
“  domus,  et  fepultus  eft  apud  Wigorniam.” 

He  is  pofitive,  you  obferve  ;  but  betrays  his  ignorance  at  the 
fame  time,  by  faying  the  king  died  at  Swinefhead  the  18th  of 
October,  at  which  time  the  king  was  not  there,  and  actually- 
died  at  another  place.  Other  authors  are  more  cautious. 

Thomas  Wikes,  whofe  hiftory  ends  with  the  death  of 
Edward  I.  A.  1307,  fays,  “  Rex  Johannes — intoxicatus,  ut 
“  dicehatur ,  continuo  coepit,  ex  violentia  veneni,  contabefcere, 

“  &c.”  and  fothe  Polychronicon,  “  But  the  co?ny?ie  fame  telleth , 

“  &c.”  and  Knighton,  “  fradit  tamen  vulgata  famaf  and  after¬ 
wards,  “  juraverat  enim  ibidem,  ut  afferitur And  the  like 
doubtful  and  wary  expreftions  we  have  in  John  of  Tinmouth, 
Thomas  Otterburn,  Scala  mundi,  and  Hift.  de  Geftis  Reg. 
Joh.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

Peter  Langtoft  may  range  with  Thomas  Wikes,  as  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Edward  I.  who  died  A.  1307.  He  confe- 
quently  was  not  bom  when  king  John  died. 
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John  Tinmouth  did  not  flourilh  till  1336;  and  the  author 
of  the  Eulogium,  a  MS.  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  died  about  A. 
1366.  So  that  neither  of  them  were  living  within  eighty  years 
of  the  king’s  death. 

I  presume,  Sir,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  recital  of 
any  more  of  thefe  later  authors,  either  William  Caxton,  or 
the  Englifh  Chronicles,  but  may  proceed  with  my  obfervations. 
The  poifoners,  at  firft,  either  fpoke  doubtfully,  or  kept  to  ge¬ 
nerals.  But,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  rumour  to  increafe  and 
improve, 

. - -  virefqtie  acquirit  eundo  ; 

fo  in  a  Ihort  time,  our  fallificators  began  to  invent  a  formal 
{lory,  and  to  embellifh  it  with  particulars.  Thus  Walter 
Hemingford,  or  rather  Hemingburgh,  who  died  A.  1347, 
tells  us,  that  the  king,  hearing  the  abbot  of  Swinelhead  had  a 
fair  lifter,  a  priorefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  fent  for  her;  that 
the  abbot  was  uneafy  about  it,  and  the  hofpitaller  of  the  mo- 
naftery  faid  to  him,  “  Do  but  abfolve  me,  father,  and  pray  for 
“  me,  and  I  will  rid  the  earth  of  this  monfter  that  the  abbot 
was  fcrupulous,  becaufe  he  was  the  king  ;  that  the  hofpitaller 
proceeded  neverthelefs,  and,"  as  he  knew  the  king  loved  new 
pears,  brought  fome  that  were  ail  poifoned,  except  three  that 
lie  had  marked,  and  offered  them  to  him.  Upon  which  the 
precious  ftones  (in  the  king’s  rings  I  fuppofe)  began  to  fweat ; 
and  he  faid  to  his  hoft,  “  What  is  this  you  have  brought  me  ? 
“  Poifon  ?”  “  Not  poifon,  faid  he,  but  excellent  fruit.’'  That  the 
king,  by  way  of  precaution,  bad  him  eat  one,  which  he  did, 
taking  one  he  had  marked  ;  he  bad  him  eat  another,  and  he  did 
fo ;  then  a  third;  after  which  the  king  eat  one  himlelf,  and 
died  the  fame  night.  The  hofpitaller,  however,  was  not  put 
to  death  for  it,  but  efcaped  by  means  of  thofe  who  were  not 

the 
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the  king’s  friends:  and  fo  the  author  concludes  with  faying, 
the  king  was  foon  after  buried  on  St.  Luke’s  day  at  Whi¬ 
chever  [%].  Walter  Hemingburgh,  who  lived  at  Gifburn 
above  an  hundred  miles,  off,  was  not  a  perfon  likely  to  know 
much  of  the  private  tranfa&ions  at  Swinefliead,  though  he  is  lo 
particular  on  the  fubjedf.  This,  Sir,  you  will  acknowledge  is  a 
pure  legendary  flory,  the  fweating  of  the  gems,  the  flopping  at 
the  third  pear,  &c.  But  befides  this,  there  are  certain  perplexing 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  ftory.  Where  was  the  nunnery?  for 
1  know  of  none  near  Swinefliead,.  that  could  be  fent  to  on  fo  fhort  a 
warning.  How  could  the  pears  be  fo  foon  poifoned  ?  It  muff  be  bv 
arfenic,  a  drug,  which,  as  Dr.  Mead  will  tell  you,  does  not 
operate  by  a  flux,  of  which  malady,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  the 
king  died,  but  by  lancing  and  lacerating  the  coats  of  the  flomach 
and  bowels.  But,  what  is  worfl,  the  author  betrays  the  groffeV 
ignorance  about  the  king’s  death,  committing  the  moil  palpable 
miftakes.  He  fays,  the  king  died  the  fame  night  at  Swinefliead, 
and  that  he  was  buried  the  1 8th  of  October,  and  at  Winchefler ;  all 
which  particulars  are  abfolutely  falfe  [a\,  This  Heminburgh  has 
a  great  character  given,  him  by  Leland,  and  not  upon  a  haliy  or 
curfory  view,  for  in  the  Collefianea  [^]  he  has  given  us  an  ab- 
ftra£t  of  him  though  very  undefervedly ;  for  he  has  ac~ 

[zl  The  ftory  is  tranfcribed  by  Knyghton,  col.  2425. 

[a]  Mr.  Lewis  endeavours  to  falve  the  authors  credit,  as  to  the  place  of  in¬ 
terment,  by  faving  (in  behalf  of  Caxton,  who  makes  the  fame  miftake,  putting 
Winchefter  for  Worcefter),  “  which  difference,  perhaps,  might  be  occauoned  by 
•«  the  old  fpelling  the  names  of  thefe  two  places,  thus,  \ ypceprpe  and  pyu- 
“  Crpfjie,  the  one  being  miftaken  for  the  other;”  but  this  will  not  ferve  the  turn, 
it  being  H'lntonlae  in  the  author,  and  not  IVincejiriae .  ft  would  be  a  better  apology 
tp  fay  it  is  a  mifprint  in  Hemingburgh,  ftnce  Henn.  Knyghton  who-traafcribes 
him  has  it  JVigorniae  for  Wintoma?.. 

[i]  HI.  p.  314* 
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quitted  himfelf  very  ill  in  refpe#  of  King  John’s  death,  in  a 
fabulous  and  legendary  manner,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
truth  of  fads.  The  king,  he  fays  again,  left  five  fons,  af- 
cribing  to  him  the  fons  which  his  widow  afterwards  had  by 
her  fecond  hufband  Hugh  Brun,  earl  of  March.  So  of  his  three 
daughters,  he  makes  one  marry  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
another,  William  earl  Marfhal,  and  a  third,  Simon  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicefter,  as  if  it  were  not  the  fame  lady  that  married 
William  and  Simon,  and  thereby  taking  no  notice  of  Joan  who 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Scots. 

You  do  not  expedt,  I  am  fure,  Sir,  any  uniformity  in  error ; 
and  therefore  will  not  be  furprized  to  find  Mr.  Caxton’s  nar¬ 
rative,  which  I  propofe  to  give  you  next,  totally  varying  from 
that  of  Hemingburgh  above.  Caxton  fays,  the  king  hearing  it 
laid  when  he  was  at  the  abbey  how  cheap  corn  then  was, 
anfwered,  He  ‘would  ere  long  make  it  fo  dear ,  that  a  penny  loaf 
foould  be  fold  for  a  Jhilling\c~\.  Hence  Robert  of  Gloucefter, 
lpeaking  of  King  John,  fays, 

And  dude  the  londe  wo  enou ,  and  more  bi  het. 
that,  upon  this,  a  monk  [r/1  there  prefent  took  fuch  indig¬ 
nation,  that  he  went  and  put  the  poifon  of  a  toad  into  a  cup  of 
wine]V],  and  came  and  drank  to  the  king,  which  made  him 

[c]  <£  An  half-penny  loaf,  which  he  would  make  work  twelve  half-pence.” 
Hemingburgh.  This  comes  to  the  fame  thing  ;  but  Higden  and  Otterburn  make 
the  king  fay,  a  half-penny  loaf  Jhould  be  worth  twelve-pence.  One  edition  of  Poly- 
chronicon  has  twenty-pence.  Caxton,  a  MS.  Chronicle  in  Lewis,  and  mine, 
have  twenty  {hillings.  The  Eulogium  has  it,  a  lb.  of  bread  as  a  lb.  of filver.  See 
Dr.  Barcham  in  Speed. 

[d]  He  was  converfus ,  a  lay-brother.  Hemingburgh,  Otterburne,  Higden,  and 
Knighton.  His  name  according  to  fome  was  Simon.  See  Barcham  and  Fox. 

[e]  So  Fox  :  but  Caxton,  and  the  Englifh  MS.  Chronicle,  as  alfo  my  MS. 
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pledge  him  the  more  readily.  After  the  king  had  made  his 
draught,  and  found  himfelf  ill,  he  alked  for  the  Monk  :  and 
when  it  was  told  him  he  was  dead,  God  have  mercy  upon  n ic, 
laid  the  king ;  I  doubted  as  much  [  /']  :  and  fo  he  died  in  two  days. 

We  have  not  done  yrct  with  the  multiformity  of  error  ;  lince 
a  third  account,  which  we  have  in  John  Fox  from  the  Fruclus 
tempo  rum,  though  it  agrees  as  to  the  toad,  and  the  manner  of 
poifoning  the  king,  yet  fpecifies  a  different  motive  for  doing 
it,  viz.  the  difcourfe  which  the  king  had  at  table  concerning 
Lewis  the  Dauphine,  whom  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  Religious  of 
this  houfe  were  difpofed  to  favour  and  fupport  [gj.  And  this, 
indeed,  feems  to  be  the  mod:  probable  motive,  admitting  the 
Swinefhead,  or  Swinefheved,  for  fo  we  ought  to  read  it, 
and  not  Swinejhenede  [/>],  as  in  Heminburgh  and  Knyghton, 
was  a  fmall  monaftery  of  Ciftercians,  near  Bofton  [z]  ;  and 
though  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Ciftercians  had 
long  fmce  fublided  [£],  and  though  we  do  not  find  that  Joan 
had  ravaged  the  lands  in  the  manner  he  had  done  thofe  of  the 
great  houfes  of  Crowland  and  Peterborough  [/],  yet  it  appears 
from  the  words  of  M.  Weftminfter,  “  In  craftino  vero,  ne 
“  hojles  fui  hfultarent ,  morbum  dljjimulans,  m annum  fuum  vix  af- 

[y]  Annot.  ad  Rapin.  See  the  ftory  more  at  large  in  Lewis’s  Life  of  Caxton, 
p.  133*  &  feq*  where  the  toad  is  faid  to  have  been  pricked  in  various  places  to  get 
out  its  venom. 

[g]  Fox,  Adds  and  Mon.  I.  p.  333. 

[b]  John  Fox  writes  it  Swin/?ead,  which  is  equally  bad. 

[/]  Near  Lincoln,  Fox  and  Lewis.  Knyghton  has  it,  more  juftly,  near  Bojlon  ; 
one  would  wonder  at  John  Fox,  who,  being  a  native  of  Bofton,  muft  know  the 
place  well. 

[if]  Hoveden,  p.  812.  And  he  had  actually  founded  an  houfe  of  this  order. 
M.  Par.  p.  288. 

[/]  M.  Par.  p.  287.  Annal.  Dunft.  p.  77.  Chron,  Petrib,  p.  96. 
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<<  cendit,  &c.  [«*],”  that  the  Monks  of  Swinefhead  were  no 
friends  of  his.  Thus  he  came  thither,  hofpitandi  gratia ,  as 
Hemingburgh  and  Knyghton  exprefs  it,  for  a  night’s  lodging, 
in  the  hour  of  his  diflrels,  and  not  from  choice,  as  to  a  fett  ot 
his  own  party  and  friends.  The  force  he  had  with  him  [«]  was 
fufficient  to  fecure  him  entertainment  in  the  hofpitium  of  the 
abbey,  though  the  abbot  and  his  Monks  were  never  fo  inimical 
to  him. 

In  what  a  ft  range  manner  do  thofe  affertors  of  his  being 
poifoned  vary!  lft,  in  aligning  three  different  motives  or  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  horrible  attempt ;  adly,  in  the  matter  of  the 
poifon.  Something  was  faid  about  the  infedted  pears  above ; 
and  I  here  query,  whether  the  juice  of  a  toad  fqueezed  into  a  cup 
of  ale  or  wine  would  amount  to  a  poifon.  Thefe  chroniclers 
indeed  fuppofe  it,  but  the  Naturalifts  will  noteafily  aflent.  Mr. 
Pennant  [ o ]  fays,  “  It  is  well  known,  that  quacks  have  eaten 
“  Toads  ;  and  havebefides  fqueezed  their  juices  (pvhich  was  the 
“  very  cafe  here)  into  a  glafs,  and  drank  them  with  impunity.” 
The  author  of  the  Eulogium  is  the  firft  that  infinuates  the  ufe 
and  application  of  the  toad,  exprefsly  mentioning  this  ingre¬ 
dient,  which  is  entirely  omitted  by  Rad.  de  Coggefhale,  an 
author  living  at  the  time  of  King  John’s  death,  though  his 
teff  imony  is  omitted  above  ;  and  his  words,  in  the  chapter  de 
morte  Regis  Johannis ,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  publifhed,  I 
Ihall  infert  in  the  margin  from  the  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms  [/>]. 

[m]  See  alfo  Hemingburgh,  p.  560. 

[«]  M.  Paris,  p.  287. 

[a"1  Biit.  Zoology,  III.  p.  10.  and  Appendix,  p.321. 

[pi  Ibidem  [at  Suinefhead]  utdicitur,  ex  nimia  voracitate,  qua  Temper  infacia- 
bilis  erar,  venter  ejus  ingurgitatus  ufq;  ad  crapulam,  ex  ventris  indigerie  folutus 
eft  in  diflinteriam.  Poftea  vero,  cum  paulul-um  feflaflat  [1.  ceffaflet]  fiuxus,  flebo- 
2  tomatus 
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3dly,  They  are  alfo  inconfiftent  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Monk ;  Higden,  Otterburne,  and  Caxton  teftifying  that  he 
died,  and  Hemingburgh  that  he  efcaped  and  furvived.  What 
are  vve  to  believe  in  this  cale?  Higden  again  fays,  the  Monk 
(hrove  himfelf,  and  was  houfeled\_p\ ,  before  he  gave  John  the  poi- 
fon  ;  which  is  fcarce  pofiible,  as  the  king  was  at  table,  and  the 
toad  was  to  be  found,  and  the  drench  prepared,  before  he  rofe. 
from  his  meal.  All  this  was  too  much  to  be  done  in  that  (hort 
interval  of  time  j  and  therefore  others  more  probably  fay,  the 
Monk  was  only  abfolved  by  that  abbot  [y]. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  no  man  would  deftroy  himfelf 
for  the  fake  of  revenge,  as  this  Monk  did  fr] :  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  revenge  is  fweet,  and  has  carried  people  great 
lengths ;  and  that  many  again  have  voluntarily  died  for  what 
they  have  thought  the  good  of  their  country.  I  do  not  think 
therefore  that  this  obfervation  is  fufficient  to  invalidate  the 
ftory  of  the  poifon ;  but  the  diflonance,  inconfiftency,  and 
endlefs  contradictions  of  the  writers  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion 
one  amongft  another,  (hew  ftrongly,  that  a  (table  and  uni¬ 
form  ground  of  truth  is  wanting  with  them,  and  that  Matthew 
Paris’s  relation,  limple,  and  natural  as  it  is,  is  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

Whereupon  I  remark,  farther,  that  the  (lory,  as  told  by 
M.  Paris  and  his  partizans,  carries,  along  with  the  tefimony 


tomatus  eft  apud  villam  in  Lindefeia,  quae  dicitur  Latford.  Hue  ergo  cum  venif- 
fent  nuntii  Incluforurn  caftri  Dovere,  ut  intimaflent  caufam  adventus  fui,  morbus 
ex  dolore  concepto  recruduit.  Praeterea  maximus  dolor  eum  angebat,  quod  capel- 
lam  fuam  ....  amiferat,  & c.  Egritudo  autem  ejus  per  dies  paucos  invalefcens, 
apud  caftellum  de  Neuwerc  inteftatus  deceffit,  See.’  This  particular,  however, 
that  he  died  without  a  will,  is  not  true.  See  note  [w]  in  p.  42. 
j  [/>]  See  alfo  Otterburne  and  Knyghton. 

[y]  Lewis,  p.  33.  134.  Caxton,  and  my  MS.  chronicle  j  alfo  Fox  from  the 
Fruflus  Temporum. 

£r]  Notes  on  Rapin. 
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«of  the  writers,  a  great  appearance  of  truth  and  probability. 
'Vexation  and  uneafmefs  of  mind  will,  doubtlefs,  fometimes 
bring  on  a  fever.  And  this,  by  improper  management,  eating- 
, of  fruit,  and  drinking  large  draughts  of  new  cyder,  might  very 
probably  terminate  in  a  flux  or  dyfentery,  efpecially  at  a  time 
of  the  year  fo  favourable  to  this  diforder,  and  which  very  often 
proves  fatal  now,  when  the  art  of  medicine  is  better  under¬ 
wood  than  it  was  at  that  time :  and  M.  Paris,  Rad.  de  Coggefhale, 
the  chronicle  of  Peterborough,  the  HilL  Croyland.  Continuatio, 
Knyghton,  Otterburne,  and  Rous,  all  ufing  the  term  Dyfenteria[s ] ; 
though  the  patrons  of  the  toad,  William  Caxton,  the  MS. 
Chronicle  in  Lewis,  and  mine,  pretend,  that  the  monk’s  and  the 
king’s  bellies  fwelled  and  burft,  and  their  bowels  fell  out.  In 
(hort,  John’s  cafe  wras  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,. 
who  not  only  died  of  the  fame  malady,  induced  by  the  fame  ori¬ 
ginal  caufe,  grief  and  vexation,  but,  what  makes  it  parallel,  was 
alfo  reported,  though  falfely,  to  have  been  taken  off  by  poifon  [/]. 

Setting  a  fide  teftimony  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion,  which  is 
what  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  part,  one  candifcern  nothing 
of  poifon  in  the  nature  of  John’s  diforder.  When  the  abbot  of 
Croxton  embowelled  him  [«],  it  is  not  faid  that  any  figns  of 
poifon  appeared,  or  that  the  operator  had  an  apprehenfion  of 
any  foul  play;  though  Caxton  and  the  Englifh  chronicles  fay 
his  belly  was  fwelled  with  the  poifon.  Neither  does  the 
king  fay  any  thing  more  in  his  will,  than  that  he  was gravi  in - 
firmitate  praeventus  [w].  On  the  contrary,  the  caufes  of  the 

[r]  Ubi  fupra  modum  dijjenterla  vexatus,  Chron.  Burg.  Perhaps  we  fhould  read 
unde  fupra  modum ,  &c.  Joh.  Roflus,  p.  198.  Knyghton,  col.  24,  25.  Hift. 
Croyl.  Contin.  p,  474.  Rad.  de  Coggefhale,  as  before  cited. 

[/]  See  Wolfey’s  cafe  difeufled  in  Gent.  Mag.  1775.  p.  25.  Carte  III.  p.  118. 
Mr.  Hearne  is  of  opinion  that  Rofamond  Clifford  was  not  poifoned.  Lei.  Itin.  II. 
in  Append,  and  ad  Gul.  Neubrig.  p.  739.  &  feq. 

[«]  At  Newark,  M.  Paris,  p.  288.  but  Knyghton  fays  at  Croxton,  col.  2425. 

[tv]  Teftamentum  R.  Joh,  in  Thomas’s  Survey  of  Worcefter  Cath.  p.  19  of 
Append, 
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malady  were  adequate  to  the  fymptoms  without  the  intervention 
of  poifon.  The  king  had  been  greatly  harrafled  and  fatigued, 
and  probably  very  wet.  He  was  under  the  utmod  perplexity, 
not  knowing  whom  to  trull,  nor  where  to  be  fafe  ;  and  this  is 
what  the  annals  of  Dunftaple  mean,  by  faying  of  this  king, 
ohiit  in  exilio  [v].  He  lickened,  accordingly,  in  the  abbey,  and 
inflamed  his  diilemper  by  eating  improper,  and,  in  his  prefent 
cafe,  very  hurtful,  things ;  though  it  feems  he  was  wont  at 
other  times  to  eat  and  drink  of  them  freely  without  harm  [y]. 
He  ate  and  drank  them  moll  intemperately,  indulging  his  ap¬ 
petite  to  the  full,  as  having  nobody  there  to  controul  him  ; 
his  phylician,  the  abbat  of  Croxton,  not  being  with  him  at  the 
time,  and  never  feeing  him  till  he  came  to  Newark,  when  his 
malady  was  grown  defperate  and  pall  cure  [%].  It  adds  much 
drength  to  the  above  obfervations,  that  the  author  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Hillory  of  Croyland,  a  great  houfe  in  the 
vicinage  of  Swinefhead,  who  flourilhed  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  IV.  and  had  no  reafon  to  have  any  regard  or  elleem 
for  the  memory  of  king  John,  only  fays  that  he  died,  “  ingra - 
“  vefcente  fuper  eum  diffenteriae  morhof  at  the  caille  of  Newark. 

Matthew  Paris’s  narrative,  fupported  by  the  correfpondent 
hiftorians,  receives,  ladly,  a  material  and  mod  convincing 
confirmation  from  the  conduct  of  the  king’s  friends  after  his 
death.  Upon  John’s  deceafe,  affairs  took  a  mod  favourable 
turn;  Lewis,  the  French  Dauphine,  was.foon  expelled  the 
kingdom,  and  the  whole  power  came  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  England’s  party,  infomuch  that  in  1217,  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  tutor  to  the  young  king,  and  adminidrator  of  the  king¬ 
ly]  And  fo  M.  Paris  fays  of  the  king,  nihil  terrae ,  imo  nee  feipfnm  pojjidem^  p. 
2.88  ;  and  fee  Ad.  Weftminfter,  p.  276. 
f y ]  M.  Weftminfter,  1.  c.  [%]  Idem,  ibidem, 
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dom,  Gualo  the  Pope’s  legate,  and  Peter  de  Rupibus,  the  great 
hi  (hop  of  Winchefter,  with  others  of  the  young  king’s  power¬ 
ful  friends,,  were  all  triumphant  at  Newark,  the  very  place 
where  John  died,  and  no  great  diftance  from  Swinefhead ;  and 
yet,  though  a  moft  atrocious  and  traiterous  adl  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  as  is  pretended,  againft  the  perfon  of  their  late  fo- 
vereign,  by  the  abbat  and  monks  of  Swinefhead,  not  the 
lead;  enquiry,  that  one  can  find,  was  ever  made  about  it ;  nay, 
the  name  of  the  abbat  is  not  certainly  known  [a]  :  whereas  one 
might  expedt  to  have  heard  of  a  total  dilfolution  of  the  houfe, 
the  erafement  of  the  buildings,  the  feizure  of  the  eftate,  the 
degradation  and  expulfion  of  the  abbat  and  monks.  Not  one 
of  tbefe  things,  however,  happened,  but  the  monaflery  con¬ 
tinued  to  exift  and  flourifh  till  the  time  of  the  general  fup- 
preffion.  Aftrong  prefumption,  you  mud:  allow,  that  n  crime 
of  fo  black  a  die  had  never  been  perpretated  at  the  place. 

It  may  be  alledged  indeed,  that  according  to  Dr.  Barcham, 
Henry  III.  the  king’s  foil,  alluded,  in  a  fpeech  of  his,  to  the 
violent  death  of  his  father.  He  was  at  Clarkenwell,  where  the 
prior  fiiucily  find  to  him*  “  that  as  foon  as  he  ceafed  to  do 
44  judice  towards  his  prelates,  he  fhould  ceafe  to  be  a  king;’9  * 
to  which  the  king  h aft  ily  replied,  “  O  ' quid  fibivult  ijhid ,  vos 
44  Anglic} ,  vultifne  me,  Jicut  quondam  patrem  meum ,  d  regno  prae- 
64  cipitare,  atque.  necare  praecipitatum\b']A  If  the  word  po*  - 
tionare ,  indead  of  necare ,  had  been-  ufed,  it  would  have  been 
decisive  ;  .but  at  prefent  the  word  is  too  lax  for  us  ta infer  any 
thing  of  poifon  in  the  cafe.  But  by  this  the  king  only  meant* 
that  his  father’s  troubles  were-,  the  caufe.  of  his  death,  as  ia  j 

[a]  Perhaps  it  was  Robert  de  Denton,  for  he  was  made  abbat  of  Furnea  from: 
the  abbey  of  Swinefhead,  A,  1 2.1.7,  Willis,  Mitr,  Abb,  II.  p.  106. 

[7>]  M.  Paris,  p.  854. 
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t-ruth  they  were.  But  fuppofing  he  hinted  at  any  finifter 
doings  at  Swinefhead,  it  was  only  fpoken  in  a  paflion,  A.  1252, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  after  the  event  ;  and  Matthew 
Paris  calls  it  a  rajh  and  uncircumjpedi  anfwer ,  as  well  he  might, 
his  own  account  of  John’s  death  being,  that  he  died  of  a  fever, 
and  nothing  elfe. 

It  may  befuggefted  again,  that  John  muff  have  been  poi- 
foiled,  fince  authors  tell  us,  that  certain  monks,  fome  fa 7 
three,  others  five  [c],  were  actually  employed  at  Swinefhead, 
in  after-ages,  to  pray  and  ling  for  the  foul  of  the  Monk  that  ad-- 
miniflered  the  poifon.  So  then  there  is  no  truth  in  that  pretty 
ftory  of  Hemingburgh,  that  the  Monk  ate  the  three  marked 
liarmlefa  pears,  and  efcaped  with  life,  but  the  whole  reits  ou¬ 
tlie  ale  being  envenomed  by  the  toad.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
the  appointment  of  the  finging  monks  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
body  older  than  the  author  of  the  Eulogium ,  who  died  about 
A.  1366  [r/],  one  .  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  fadt;  and 
therefore,  though  he  fpeaks  of’  an  ordinance  *  by  the  general 
chapter  [<?],■  meaning*  I  fuppofe,  of  the  whole  order  of 
Ciftercians,  yet  one  knows  not  how  to  give  him  credit  for  it. 
At  moft,  it  only  proves,  that  the  flory  prevailed  in  after¬ 
times  at  Swinefhead,  and  was  there  believed ;  as  probably  it 
might,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  and  as  many  other  ridiculous ; 
flories  in  thofe  credulous  ages  were.  Dr.  Barcham,  though  he 
efpoufes  and  believes  the  poifon*,  was  aware  of  this;  for  he 
fays  with  caution,  thofe  monkifh  writers  avow,  at  what  time 
they  wrote  this ,  five  monks  in  that  abbey  did  fing,  &c.  And 
thus  the  appointment  of  monks  to  pray  for  the  afiaffin’s  foul  at  x 
Swinefhead,  in  after-ages,  pofiibly  may  be  true,  and  yet  the 

[c~\  My  MS.  Engl.  Chron.  that  in  Lewis,  and  Caxton,  fay  five.  Fox  three. 

[d]  Dr.  Barcham  in  Speed,  p.  587.;  [#]  See  alfo  John  Fox. 
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fa£l,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  appointment  may  not  be  fo, 
Parfons,  the  Jefuit,  I  obferve,  gives  not  one  jot  the  more  credit 
to  the  poifon,  on  account  of  this  chantry.  '  '  * 

In  fhort,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  king  John  died  a 
natural  death.  But  is  it  not  ftrange,  you  will  lay,  that  fo 
many  authors  fhould  aflert  with  confidence,  and  with  fo  many  • 
circumftances,  that  he  was  poifoned?  I  anfvyer,  not  in  the 
leafl  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  very  natural  it  fhould  fo 
happen.  John  died  at  a  critical  time,  of  a  fhort  illnefs, 
con  traded  in  an  enemy’s  quarter ;  whence  it  would  be  very 
obvious  for  the  vulgar  to  furmife  that  he  was  poifoned.  Kings, 
and  other  great  perfonages,  feldom  die  fuddenly,  vvitnefs  the 
cafe  of  Wolley  above-mentioned,  but  the  like  fancies  and  ima¬ 
ginations  rife  in  people’s  minds.  It  was  furmife  at  firft,  and 
then  grew  into  an  affertion,  and  this  by  degrees  received  cir¬ 
cumftances  and  embellifhments  from  the  pens  of  certain  idle 
monks  that  did  not  love  the  king’s  perfon.  John  was  a  bad 
man  in  various  relpeCts,  and  the  monks  have  not  Ipared 
him ;  they  have  loaded  him  with  the  reproaches  he  de- 
ferved  [/].  And  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  when  he  was 
with  his  back-friends  at  Swinefhead,  he  might  ufe  fuch 
threatening  difeourfe  at  table  as  is  related  above  ;  which  being 
afterwards  reported  by  the  monks,  or  other  writers,  might  at 
length  furnifh  a  fpecions  pretence,  in  conjunction  with  furmife, 
for  the  fictitious  ftory  of  the  poifon,  and  all  the  circumftances 
and  particulars  of  it. 


Whittington,  9  Dec. 
1772.  ‘ 


SAMUEL  PEGGE. 


[/]  M.  Paris  fpeaks  of  ej us  infinita  reprehenfibilia  villa.  See  M.  Weftminfter, 
p.  276.  Hemingburgh,  p,  560.  Joh.  RofTus,  p.  198.  And  Dr.  JBarcham  in 
Speed,  p.  587. 
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IV.  Illujl  ration  of  a  gold  enamelled  Ring ,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  Property  of  Alhftan,  bifoop  of  Sher¬ 
burne  ;  with  fome  Account  of  the  State  and  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Saxon  fewelry  in  the  more  early 
Ages .  By  the  Rev .  Mr.  Pegge. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dec.  2,  1773. 

THE  ring  here  reprefented  was  found  by  a  labourer  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  on  a  common,  at  a  place  called 
Llys  faen,  in  the  North  Eaft  corner  of  Carnarvonfhire.  It 
is  gold,  enamelled,  of  good  workmanfhip,  and  in  fine  pre- 
lervation.  It  weighs  above  an  ounce,  and  mu  ft  be  worth  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  4  and  5  pounds.  It  is  the  more  eflimable  on  account  of  its 
Saxon  infcription,  fince,  if  you  except  the  legends  on  the  coins* 
epigraphs  conceived  in  that  language  are  extremely  rare  [<z]. 

The  mark  in  the  fir  ft  compartment  after  the  letter's!  being  taken 
for  the  Saxon  ‘"6,  this  noble  jewel  was  at  firft  thought  to  have  been 
the  property  and  ornament  of  King  Athelftan,  2T5LHSTACN;  ef- 
pecially  as  it  was  generally  known  that  artificers  ill  gold  and 
enamel  were  in  his  time  uncommonly  excellent  in  this  ifland  [£]. 
But  upon  clofer  examination,  that  luppofed  letter  proved  to  be  no 
more  than  a  fuperfluous  decoration,  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
being  prefixed  to  the  latter  rK.  The  legend  therefore  is 

2£LH5TA!N,  the  laft  charader  being  the  Runic  N  [c],  or,  if 
it  be  no  more  than  a  crofs,  the'N  is  expreffed  by  the  circumflex 
over  the  letter  Ah 

Alhstan  was  a  common  Saxon  name  ;  for,  to  mention 
no  others,  it  was  born  by  three  bilhops  of  London  [d]t  as  alfo 
:by  the  feventh  [e]  bifhop  of  Sherburne,  whofe  property,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  London  prelates,  I  take  the  ring  to  have  been. 
Jt  undoubtedly  belonged  to  fome  great  perfonage,  the  weight  [/] 

and 

[«]  Two  or  three  in  Dr.  Hickes’s  Thefaurus,  and  one  in  Gent.  Mag.  17545 
are  all  we  have  at  prefent. 

[£]  Aflerius  Menev.  p.  43.  58.  86.  Edit.  Wife,  and  Mr.  Wife’s  Annotations ; 
Spelman’s  Life  of  ALlfred  p.  156.  200. 

[r]  Stephanius  ad  Saxon.  Grammat.  p.  14,  15.  alfo  the  three  plates  in  Dr« 
Hickes’s  Thef.  II.  p.  4.  fv  is  eafily  formed  from 

[6?]  Wharton  de  Epifc.  Lond.  p.  26.  28.  32. 

0]  The  Text.  Roff.  and  Flor.  Vig.  omit  Migfred  or  Wigfred,  inferted  by  Mr. 
Le  Neve  and  Dr.  Drake  in  his  edition  of  archbifhop  Parker,  and  very  juftly  j  for 
as  Migfred  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  flain  by  the  Danes  A.  833  or  834,  this  can¬ 
not  well  be,  as  Alhftan  was  confecrated  A.  817,  and  was  fitting  long  after  the 
year  834. 

\f]  One  can  fcarcely  imagine,  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  Runic  charafter,  that  fuch 
*  shara&er  ihould  be  employed  in  a  Saxon  infcription,  efpecially  in  the  Southern 
■*  parts 
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and  elegance  of  it  clearly  indicate  that ;  and  it  is  very  natural, 
upon  that  account,  to  think  it  prelatical.  Alhftan,  hi  (hop  of 
Sherburne,  fat  from  A.  817  to  867,  as  will  be  fhewn  below, 
whereas  of  the  three  bifhops  of  London  one  died  A.  89 8,  ano¬ 
ther  after  926,  and  the  third  after  995  [g]. 

There  is  much  variety  in  writing  the  name  of  our  prelate 
amongft  ancient  authors,  as  will  appear  from  this  table : 

Aeleftan.  Chron.  Sax.  ad  an.  845  in  MS.  Got. 

Aelfftan.  Ingulph.  p.  16.  v.  Elfltan  below. 

Aelhftan.  Ethelwerd.  p.  842. 

Alehftan.  Chron.  Mailrof.  p.  141.  143. 

Aleftan.  Chron.  Mailrof,  p.  142.  Henr.  Hunt.  p.  345  in 
marg.  Idem,  p.  348.  Rog.  Hoveden  p.  41 1. 

Aleftan.  H.  Hunt.  p.  348  (but  in  the  margin  Aleftan  and 
Algftan).  alfo  p.  345  in  my  MS. 

Alfftan.  M.  Weftm.  p.  160.  H.  Hunt.  p.  349. 

Alhftan.  Gul.  Malm.  p.  40,  41.  Flor.  Vig.  p.  579.  684  (yet 
it  ftiould  be  acknowledged  that  p.  582  and  585  he 
has  Ealhftan).  Wilkins,  Concil.  I.  p.  174. 

parts  of  our  ifland,  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  They  appear 
fometimes  on  the  coins  of  the  heptarchy,  but  feldom  afterwards.  And  if  they 
are  feen  here  on  any  other  monuments  befides  coins,  as  fometimes  they  are,  it 
was  not,  I  think,  till  the  Danes  had  fettled  here,  and  had,  as  it  were,  introduced 
them  again.  This  may  ferve  as  one  reafon  why  the  ring  ought  rather  to  be  af- 
figned  to  the  bifliop  of  Sherburn  than  the  bifhops  of  London.  And  no  one 
needs  objedt  to  a  Runic  character  in  company  with  Saxon  ones,  fince  in 
the  older  coins  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain’s  tables,  f  and  /-y,  i.  e.  Land  S,  fre¬ 
quently  occur  ;  the  minter  perhaps  might  haverecourfe  to  the  character  in  queltion 
on  account  of  there  not  being  room  fufEcient  for  N,  a  conjecture  not  in  the  leaft 
inconfiftent  with  what  was  advanced  above  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Runic 
characters  intermixed  with  the  Saxon,  and  the  argument  drawn  from  thence  for 
the  age  of  the  ring,  becaufe  he  would  fcarce  have  thought  of  it  at  a  later  period, 

[>]  Wharton,  11.  cc. 
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Ealhftan.  Chron.  Sax.  ad  Ann.  823.  845  in  MS.  Cant,  and 
p.  867  in  MSS.  Laud,  and  Cant.  Text.  RofF.  p.  24.  of 
my  MS.  copy.  Thorpe  in  Regiftr.  RofF.  p.  19.  22. 
After.  Menev.  p.  8.  18.  Ethelwerd  p.  843.  See 
Alhftan  above. 

Ealehftan.  Chron.  Sax.  ad  Ann.  845.  867. 

Elftan.  Hoveden  p.  415.  Wilkins,  Concil.  I.  p.  182.  Ingulphv 
p.  15.  in  marg.  Elfftan. 

Ethelftan.  M.  Weftm.p.  154.  but  Affer  Menev.  p.  6.  Ethel¬ 
werd,  p.  843.  Chron.  Mail.  p.  142.  H.  Hunt.  p. 
384  and  Hoveden,  p*  413,  414,  who  all  mention 
that  affair,  fay,  it  was  Athelftan  king  of  Kent,  and- 
not  our  bifhop,  that  fought  the  Danes  at  Sandwich.. 
M.  Weft m.  however,  calls  him  Ethelftan  p.  156, 
but  p.  1 60  writes  him  Alfftan.  Adelftan,  Wilkins*. 
Concil..  I.  p.  177.  and  fo  Ingulph.  p..  11. 

Healftan.  H.  Hunt.  p.  345.  in  marg. 

We  find  the  like  variations  in  the  orthography  of  the  names 
of  thebifhops  of  London  [A] ;  and  the  principal  caufe  of  all  this 
fluctuation  probably  was  that  in  thofe  days  fo  few  people  could 
write  [/'] ;  and  that,  in  a  deficiency  of  autographs  and  contem¬ 
porary  originals,  after-ages  were  obliged  to  follow  found,  and 
perhaps  erroneous  pronunciation,  which  neceflarily  would 
iubjeCt  them  to  mifnomers.  Ealhftan  I  prefume  might  be, 
the  fulleftorthogaphy ;  but  confidering  the  little  room  there  was- 
for  fo  many  letters  in  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  one  need 
not  wonder  to  fee  the  name  fhortened  either  into  Elftan, 

[£]  Wharton  de  Epifc.  Lond.  11.  cc. 

[z]  Thus  it  is  much  doubted  whether  Charlemagne  with  all  his  learning  and 
knowledge  could  write.  Eginhart.  p.  118.  Pere  Daniel,  I,  p.  512;. 
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Alftan,  or  as  here  into  Alhftan,  and  as  we  find  it  written 
literatim  in  Malmfbury,  Florence  of  Worcefter  and  the  fub- 
fcription  to  the  council  of  Ciovefho  A.  824.  as  alfo  thrice  in 
Malmfbury  de  Antiq.  Glafton.  Eccl.  p.  316.  360. 

There  is  a  particular  which  in  my  opinion  greatly  corro¬ 
borates  the  appropriation  of  the  ring  to  Alhftan  bifhop  of  Sher¬ 
burne  preferably  to  any  of  the  bifhops  of  London;  the  dragon 
of  Weffex,  fo  apparent  in  the  firft  lozenge,  plainly  fixes  the 
jewel,  in  my  eye,  to  that  kingdom.  This  was  not  only  the 
device  on  the  royal  ftandard  of  WefiTex,  but  the  bifhop  of 
Sherburne  had  alfo  often  conduced  armies  under  it.  No  one 
therefore  will  be  furprized  that  a  decoration  of  this  martial  kind 
is  affigned  to  a  prelate  of  the  church,  and  delineated  on  a  jewel 
of  his,  when  he  refle&s  that  this  bifhop  had  been  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  affairs  of  war,  and  that  his  talent  lay  chiefly  that  way. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcefter  inform  us,  that 
in  the  year  823,  which  was  after  he  was  confecrated  bifhop, 
Egbert  the  Great  detached  his  fon  Ethelwolf,  Ealhffan  his 
bifhop,  and  Wulfheard  his  alderman,  with  a  confiderable  army, 
and  they  drove  Baldred  king  of  Kent  acrofs  the  Thames  [£]. 
Alfo,  A.  845,  when  Ethelwulf  was  on  the  throne,  the 
bifhop,  in  joint  commiffion  with  earl  Ofric,  headed  the  Dor- 
fetfhire  men,  gave  battle  to  the  Danes  in  Somerfetfhire,  flew 
many  of  them,  and  obtained  the  victory.  William  of  Malmfbury 
fuggefls  in  the  paffage  to  be  adduced  below,  that  our  bifhop  alfo 
affifted  Egbert  in  fubduing  the  Eaft-Angles ;  and  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter  adds,  that  the  bifhop  (whom  he  calls  Ethelftan)  and 
earl  Other  engaged  the  Danes  alfo  at  Sandwich,  took  nine  of 
their  largeft  fhips,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight  [/] ;  but  the  au~ 


[zf]  See  alfo  M.  Weftm.  p,  154.  and  Ethel werd  p.  842. 
[V]  M.  Weftm.  p.  156. 
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thor,  I  apprehend,  is  miftaken  here  [;«].  Alhflan,  however, 
was  concerned  deeply  in  an  ad  of  rebellion  again!!  Ins  fo- 
vereign  king  Ethelwulf,  and  obliged  him  to  come  to  his  own 
terms  [«].  Thefe  exploits  by  a  prelate  of  the  church  were  new 
and  unheard-of  things  at  this  time  of  day  in  our  ifland ;  for 
whatever  might  have  been  the  pradice  of  the  Francs  abroad, 
whole  bifhops  long  before  this  had  fome  of  them  lignalized 
themfelves  in  fields  of  battle  [0],  Alhftan  was  the  perfon  that  fet 
the  example  here,  and  in  fucceeding  times  it  was  but  too  much 
followed,  efpecially  after  the  Norman  conqueft.  But  Inch  was 
the' bold  and  enterprizing  genius  of  our  bifhop,  according  to 
William  of  Malmfbury ;  44  Hie  [Alhftanus]  tempore  Egbrithi 
regis  Weflfaxonum  et  Adulfi  filii  ejus  fimul,  et  ultra,  magnae- 
44  in  feculo  potential,  et  ingens  in  confiliis  author  fuit.  Eg- 
44  britho  regi  Cantuaritas  et  Orientales  Anglos  bellicis  fubegit 
44  laboribus.  Adulfum  videns  manfuetioris  ingenii,  fedulis  ad- 
44  monitionibus  ad  feientiam  regni  [/>]  ftimulabat,  contra  Danos, 
“  qui  turn  primum  infulam  infeftabant,  fegnem  animans,  ipfe- 
44  pecunias  ex  fifeo  fufficiens,  ipfe  exercitum  componens. 
44  Multa  pereum  in  talibus,  et  inchoata  conlfanter,  et  perfe&a 
4C  feliciter,  qui  annales  legerit,  inveniet.  Vixit  in  epifeopatu 
44  annis  co,  felix,  qui  tnnto  tempore  in  procindu  bonorum 
44  operum  fuerit !  Quern  libenter  laudarem,  liili  quod  humana 
44  cupiditate  raptatus  ufurpavit  indebita,  quando  monafterium 
“  noftrum  fuis  lublfravit  negotiis.  Sentimus  ad  hunc  diem  im- 
44  pudentiae  illius  calumniam,  licet  locus  ille  flatim  eo  mortuo 
44  omnem  epifeoporum  eludatus  fuerit  violentiam,  ufque  ad 

[w]  See  the  remark  on  Ethelflan  in  the  former  page. 

[«]  Afler  Menev.  p.  8.  M.  YVeftm.  p.  158.  Gul.  Malm,  citat.  infra.  This 
affair  is  related  at  large  by  Monf.  Rapin,  p.  86. 

[o\  fere  Daniel  I.  p.  15 1.  [/>]  Forte  legend,  helli. 
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M  noftrum  tempus . et  erat  i He  (ut  ex  fcriptis  audivimus) 

“  ficut  cupiditate  praefervidus,  ita  liberalitate  praecipuus - 

“  Potentiam  ejus  per  hoc  quilibet  cognofcere  poterit,  quod  regem 
“  ipfum  Roma  revertentem  regno  arcuerit,  ftatutoque  ad  um~ 
ct  bram  regnandi  filio,  nifi  arbitratu  fuo  pace  compofita  fenem 
“  in  fua  regredi  non  fiverit.  Reliquit  ecclefiam  fuam  prae- 
“  divitem  praediis  undecunque  adquilitis,  quanta-  fi  audias,, 
“  hominis  vel  cupiditatem,  vel  felicitatem  mireris  [y].”  To 
be  fhort,  Alhdandied  A.  867,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  I.,  after  he  had  fat  at  Sherburne,  where  he  was 
buried,  50  years,  fo  that  he  mud  have  been  confederated  Ac 
817  [>].  Can  one  wonder,  when  this  prelate  was  of  fuels  an 
adlive  warlike  difpofition,  of  fuch  an  high  fpirit  in  all  things,., 
and  almod  continually  embroiled  in  wars  and  tumults,  which, 
he  regarded  as  in  no  refpedt  unbecoming  his  epifcopal  character, 
and  fundlion,  can  one  wonder,  I  fay,  he  fhould  efteem  the 
device  of  the  imperial  ftandard  a  principal  ornament  for  his 
ring?  Certainly,  one  needs  only  to  fuppofe  the  jewel  to  be  fa¬ 
bricated  at  the  time  of  one  of  his  military  expeditions,  to  make, 
it  extremely  natural  for  him  to  prefer  that  fymbol  before  all- 
others,  and  to  place  it  in  the  fir  ft  compartment.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  bifhops  of  London  of  the  fame  name  had  any 
of  them  the  like  martial  turn,  or  ever  (hone  in  arms,  whence 
it  fhould  feem  they  had  no  right  to  the  device,  and  confequently 
that  the  ring  mud  appertain  to  the  warlike  bifhop  of  Sherburne, 
to  the  exclufon  of  all  other  claimants  whatfoever. 

The  ring  was  found  in  the  North  Ead  corner  of  Car¬ 
narvon  (hire;  and  as  in  82.8,  Egbert  vifited  North  Wales  in  an. 

[y]  Gul.  Malmefb.  de  Pontiff.  II.  p.  247.  See  alfo  Flor.  Vig.  p.  i6q. 

[r]  And  fo  fays  the  Chron.  of  Mailros,  p.  141,  exprefsly. 
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hoftile  manner  [r],  it  would  be  no  extravagant  conjedlure  to 
furmife,  that  Alhftan  was  a  principal  perfonage,  or  perhaps 
commander  of  the  Saxon  army,  on  the  occafton,  and  that 
the  rincr  might  be  then  loft.  Soon  after  it  was  found,  ano- 
ther  gold  ring  of  greater  weight  but  quite  rough,  was 
-picked  up  near  the  fame  place  a  circumftance  which  be¬ 
tokens  that  a  confiderable  army  had  been  in  thofe  parts,  which 
ate  rocky,  and  confift  of  large  cliffs  hanging  over  the  fea, 
•and  therefore  one  cannot  imagine  that  jewels  of  4  and  5 1. 
•value  could  ever  come  there  but  by  fome  fuch  means. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  reafonable  objection  that  can  be  raifed 
againft  this  appropriation,  unlefs  any  body  fhould  fancy  there 
were  no  artifts  here  in  bifhop  Alhftan  s  time  capable  of 
executing  lo  elegant  a  piece  of  work.  King  Aelfred,  it 
may  be  urged  from  After  Menevenfis,  had  indeed  fome  expert 
jewellers,  and  wanted  not  materials ;  and  there  is  extant  a  va¬ 
luable  remain  of  his,  a  Specimen  of  mo  ft  curious  workman- 
fhip[/].  If  it  be  alked,  what  evidence  there  is  that  before 
his  reign  there  were  any  good  workmen  here  ?  I  anfwer, 
it  is  plain  from  the  paftage  of  Aflerius  here  refered  to  [»],  that 
the  goldfmiths  there  fpoken  of  were  already  in  the  ifland,  and 
that  Aelfred  only  caufed  them  to  exert  themfelves  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  gave  them,  the  notice  he  took  of  them,  and 
the  inftrudfions,  or  perhaps  defigns,  which  he  furnilhed  them 
with  “  Interea  tamen  Rex  inter  bella  et  praefentis  vitae  fre- 
“  quentia  impedimenta — — et  regni  gubernacula  regere  & 
“  omnem  venandi  artem  agere  j  aurifices  et  artifices  fiuos  omnes9 
et  falconarios,  et  accipitrarios,  canicularios  quoque  docere ; — — 
[>]  Rapin,  p.  83, 

[f]  AfTerius  and  Mr,  Wife  ad  eundem,  both  cited  above.  See  alfo  Hickes’s 
Thefaur.  I.  p.  142. 

[k]  See  above,  p„  48, 
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u  et  fol’us  affidue  pro  viribus  dudiofiffime  non  defincbat.”  This 
obfervation  leads  us  to  enquire  with  good  propriety  in  o  the 
date  of  the  Saxon  jewelry  previous  to  the  reign  of  Added  the 
Great,  as  far  as  at  this  didance  of  time,  and  in  the  prefent 
fcarcity  of  memorials,  it  can  be  recovered. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Saxons,  a  nation  inured  to* 
piracy,  could  have  any  arts  amongft  them,  at  the  time  they 
fird  entered  this  ifland,  though  wo  find  mention  made  of  a 
gold  cup ,  in  which  Rowena  drank  to  king  Vortigern*  Such  a. 
velfei  might  liave  accrued  to  Hengid  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
and  therefore  does  not  imply  any  {kill  his  people  had  of  making 
it  themfelves;  belides,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  author 
hut  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  [w],  and  thofe  that  apparently  tranf— 
cribe  or  follow  him,  ever  mentions  this  gold  cup. 

However,  whether  afterwards  they  learned  to  work  in  gold 
by  their  commerce  with  the  Britons,  or  by  any  correfpondence 
abroad,  we  are  informed  by  an  inflrument  in  Thorne’s  chronicle, 
that  Ethelbert,  the  fird  Ghridian  king  of  Kent,  prefented  to 
the  monadery  of  St.  Augudine  near  Canterbury  46  Miflurium. 
44  etiam  argenteum,  fcapton  aureum,  iterum  cellam  cum  freno 
41  aureo  et  gemmis  exornatam,  fpeculum  argenteum,  armigaifia 
44  oloferica,  caucifiam  ornatam  quod  michi  de  domino  papa 
44  Gregorio  fedis  apodolicae  diredtum  fuerit  [x].”  It  is  true 
thefe  things  were  miffing  in  Thorne’s  time,  and  perhaps  the  in— 
drument  itfelf  may  be  fpurious ;  but  dill  one  has  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  particulars  here  mentioned  were  once  in  being  at  that 
rich  abbey,  and  even  in  St.  Augudine’s  days.  We  mud  enquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  By  MiJJurium  or  MiJJ'orium  [jy]9. 

[w]  Galfred.  Monum.  vi.  c.  12. 

[*]  Chron.  Gul.  Thorne  inter  x.  feripr.  col.  1762. 

[7]  Mejforium ,  quafi  menforium ;  fee  Du  Frcfne,  but  Here  Daniel  chufea  to* 
deduce  it  from  mitto :  Hilb.de  France  I.  p,  .66* 
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as  it  is  other  wife  written  (which  it  Teems  was  of  diver),  a  difh 
for  the  table  is  thought  to  be  meant  [z] ;  hence  probably  the 
French  mes,  and  from  this  our  mefs.  The  fcapton  was  of  gold, 
but  then  it  is  not  certainly  known  what  kind  of  veflel  (for  I 
take  it  to  be  a  veffel,  and  not  a  fceptre  [a]  as  Mr.  Somner  fup- 
pol'es)  this  was  ;  perhaps  a  cup  of  Tome  kind.  Celia  or  Sella , 
a  fuddle  adorned  with  gems,  which  neceflarily  would  require 
a  fetting  ;  and  a  bridle,  the  bit  whereof  was  of  gold.  Speculum 
argent eum ,  a  reflefter,  of  metal  probably,  but  in  a  fllver  frame  ; 
or,  if  you  will  a  fllver  refledter,  as  the  fpecula  now  made  of 
glafs  were  antiently  fometimes  formed  of  fllver,  amongfl: 
other  metals [£].  What  follows  relates  to  veftments,  and  I 
need  not  dwe  1  upon  them. 

When  Gregory  the  Great  difpatched  Mellitus,  Paulinus, 
and  others,  to  aflift  Augufline  in  the  affair  of  converting  the 
Saxons,  they  brought  with  them  Tome  facred  veflels  amongfl: 
other  things  from  the  Pope  [c],  which,  though  made  abroad, 
and  probably  at  Rome,  would  ferve  as  a  pattern  for  the  Saxon 
workmen  here.  Augufline  and  his  aflociates  no  doubt  imported 
Tome,  on  their  firft  arrival,  which  were  ufeful  for  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  and  both  the  fets,  defigned  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  and  confifting  confequently  of  chalices,  patens,  bafons, 
&c.  were  certainly  of  plate 

It  appears  from  venerable  Bede,  that  Ofwald  king  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  was  ferved  in  fllver  at  his  table  on  high  feffivals, 

[z]  Somner.  GlofT.  ad  X  Script,  in  voce.  Du  Frefne  v.v.  Missorium,  Missu- 
rium,  Messorium,  et  Mensorium. 

[<?]  See  Du  Frefne  in  voce# 

[b\  Calmet,  Diet.  v.  Looking-glasses.  |Y]  Bede.  I.  c.  29. 

[cf]  Johnfon,  Vade  mecum,  II.  p.  33.  Colledtion  of  Canons,  A.  785.  art.  10. 
Ingulph.  p.  27.  See  what  is  faid  below  of  king  Ina  and  bifhop  Acca. 
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“  pofitufque  effet  in  menfa  coram  eo  difcus  argenteus  [e]  rega- 
‘4  libus  epulis  refertus  and  on  one  occafion,  as  the  [lory  lias 
it,  being  informed  by  his  Almoner  that  a  multitude  of  poor 
people  attended  in  the  ftreets  for  his  alms,  he  ordered  the 
victuals  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  difh  to  be  broken  in  pieces 
and  diflributed  among  them  [f  |.  This  was  before  A.  D.  642. 
And  foon  after  we  read,  that  Wilfred,  archbilhop  of  York,  was 
matter  of  a  great  quantity  both  of  plate  and  jewels  [g],  Malmf- 
bury  reports  he  was  ferved  in  gold  and  filler,  44  quod  aureis  et  ar- 
44  genteis  vafis  fibi  miniftrari  faceretf^].”  This  prelate  caufed  the 
fcriptures  to  be  richly  bound  with  gold  and  precious  [tones.  We 
[hall  meet  with  other  as  coftly  bindings  below  :  and  indeed  books, 
the  facred  ones  elpecially,  had  their  coverings  often  ornamented 
in  thefe  ages  with  gold,  filver,  and  gems  [/] ;  the  former  were 
in  plates,  but  the  laft  muft  of  courfe  be  let. 

King  Ofwald,  A.  634,  or  foon  after, 

Extruit  ecclefias  donifque  exornat  opimis, 

Vafa  minifteriis  praeftans  pretiofa  facratis 
Argento,  gemmis  aras  veflivit  et  auro,  &c. 

Alcuin.  ver.  275. 

The  ftory  of  the  difh  is  mentioned  ver.  297.  and  the  filver 
[hrine  alfo  of  king  Ofwald  at  Bamborough,  containing  his  arms, 
ver.  306. 

King  Offa  greatly  enriched  the  [hrine  of  king  Ofwald  at 
Bardney.  Alcuin’s  words  are, 

Poftea  Rex  felix  ornaverat  Offa  fepulchrum 
Argento,  gemmis,  auro  multoque  decore, 

Ut  decus  et  fpecimen  tumbae  per  fecla  maneret,  &c. 

ver.  389. 

[*•]  This  I  fuppofe  was  a  Miflarium.  [f]  Beda,  III.  c.  6. 

[g]  Eddius  Stephanus,  p.  87.  Drake  Eborac.  p.406. 

\h J  Gul.  Malmefb.  de  Pontif.  p.  262.  _  _ 

[z]  Flor.  Vigorn.  p.  560.  Sim.  Dunelm.  de  Dun.  Eccl.  I,  12.  Beda,  p»  208. 
690.  691.  Edit.  Smith.  Pere  Daniel  I.  p.  69. 
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The  words  of  Eddius  concerning  Wilfrid,-,  who  died' A.  I>> 
677,  are,  “  Nam  quatuor  Evangelia  de  auro  puriflimo  in, 
“  membranis  depurpuratis  coloratis,  pro  animae  fuae  remedia* 
««  fcribere  juflitj  necnon  et  bibliothecam  librorum  eorum'. 
««  omnem  de  auro  purijfmo >  et  gemtms  pretiofjfmis  fabrefaftam 
“  compaginare  inclufores  gemmarum  praecepit  [£]  as  if  indufores . 
gemmarum,  jewellers,  were  at  that;  time  common  and 
ordinary  artificers*.  Wilfrid  had  been  often  at  Rome,  and  was 
otherwife  a  very  confiderable  traveller,  fo  that  had  artifts  iii; 
this  particular  branch  been  then  wanting  in  thofe  Northern; 
parts,  he  had  various  opportunities  of  procuring  them  from  a. 
diftance  ^  and  we  find  from  the  cafe  of  Bifeop  Benedict,  who< 
had  frequently  traverfed  France,  and  A.  676'  brought  both, 
mafons  and  glafs-makers  from  thence  [/],  that  it  was  no  un- 
ufual  thing,  in  thofe  early  ages,,  for  our  itinerants  to  import 
artificers  from  abroad. 

Birinus,  the  apoftle  of  Welfex,  was  a  Roman,  and~  pro¬ 
bably  brought  fome  holy  velTels  to  England,,  A,  D.  634. 

A,  D.  668,  archbifhop  Theodore  entered  the  ifland  from 
Rome,  and,  as  muft  be  prefumed,  brought  more  facred  veflels, 
and  perhaps  artificers  with  him.  Some  veffels  were  alfo  im¬ 
ported  by  Bifeop  Benedict,  A*  676  [*w],  which  afterwards,  it  is 
prefumed,  became  models  for  abbot  Ceolfrid  to  follow  [«]. 

Wilfrid  II.  archbifhop  of  York  began  to  fit  A.  718,  and 
Alcuin  relates  concerning  him, 

Plurima  nam  titulis  fan&ae  ornamenta  venuftis 

Addidit  ecclefiae,  rutilo  qui  vafa  decore 

[£]  Eddius  Steph.  p.  60.  See  the  epitaph  on  Wilfrid  in  Godwin  de  Praefuf. 
p.  654. 

[/]  Beda,  Hift.  Abbot.  Wiremuth.  p.  295.  [01]  Ibid.  |j 

[»j  Ibid.  p.  299. 
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Apta  minifteriis  argentea  jure  facratis 
Fecit,  et  argenti  laminis  altare  crucefque 
Taxerat  auratis— 

ver.  i  222. 

He  tells  us  alfo  of  archbifhop  Egbert,  who  acceded  A.  731, 
-and  was  brother  of  king  Eadbert, 

Inque  Dei  domibus  multa  ornamenta  paravit 
Illas  argento,  gemmis  veftivit  et  auro. 

ver.  1266. 

Albert  began  to''  fit  at  York,  A.  767,  and  was  the 
^preceptor  of  the  learned  A  leu  in,  who  has  left  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  ample  account  of  his  performances  at  that  ca¬ 
thedral: 

Namque  ut  bellipotens  fumfit  baptifmatis  undam 
Edwin  rex,  praeful  grandem  conftruxerat  aram, 

Texit  et  argento,  gemmisfimul  undique  et  auro. 

•  -«■•••••  •  • 

Hoc  altare  farum  [0]  fupra  fufpenderat  altum, 

Qui  tenet  ordinibus  tifagrandia  vifa  novenis-: 

Et  fublime  crucis  vexillum  erexit  ad  aram, 

Et  totum  texit  pretiofis  valde  metallis. 

Omnia  magna  fatis,  pulchro  molimine  ftriufta, 

Argentique  meri  compenfant  pondera  multa. 

Aft  altare  aliud  fecit,  veftivit  et  illud 
Argento  puro,  pretiofis  atque  lapillis, 

Martyribufque  crucique  fimul  dedicaverat  ipfura, 

Juflit  ut  obrizo  non  parvi  ponderis  auro 

A  luftre  or  chandelier,  a  creflet, 
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Ampulla  major  fierat,  qua  vina  facerdos 
Funderet  in  calicem,  folemnia  facra  celebians. 

ver.  1490. 

Albert  had  not  only  been  at  Rome,  [fee  Alcuin  verf. 
1458],  but  Alcuin,  the  relater,  was  probably  employed  in  his 
works  at  York,  and  at  laft  inherited  his  library. 

When  the  body  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  who  died  A.  721, 
was  tranflated  into  a  new  fhrine  about  the  year  1037,  a  ring 
among  other  things  was  found  in  his  coffin  [/>].  This  was  a 
Bifhop’s  ring,  and  probably  a  rich  one ;  and  it  is  a  lofs  to  us 
that  it  is  not  particularly  defcribed. 

In  Mr.  Drake’s  Eboracum,  Appendix,  p.  cii.  there  is  a 
noble  gold  ring  infcribed  with  Runic  charadters  ;  it  is  probably 
ancient,  and  a  prelatical  ornament :  but  as  the  age  cannot  be 
precifely  determined,  I  thought  proper  to  mention  it  in  this 
place  after  St.  John’s. 

Wastold,  biffiop  of  Hereford,  acceded  A.  718,  and  died 
before  736;  he  began  to  make  a  very  rich  crofs,  which  was 
finifhed  by  his  fucceffior,  who  caufed  the  following  lines  to  be 
infcribed  upon  it,  as  if  the  Saxons  were  then  no  Grangers  to  the 
art  of  engraving  : 

Haec  veneranda  crucis  Chrifli  veneranda  facratae, 

Coeperat  antiftes  venerandus  nomine  Walftod 
Argentiatque  auri  fabricare  monilibus  amplis  &c  [q]. 
Before  A.  D.  763,  when  an  horfe  was  worth  but  three 
ounces  of  fiver,  an  hunting-horn  was  eftimated  at  fix  ounces, 
and  confequently  muft  have  been  embelliffied  with  fiver.  A 
trumpet  about  the  fame  time  was  rated  at  twenty-eight  cows, 
[p]  Dugd.  Hift.  of  St.  Paul’s,  part  ii.  p  55. 

[?]  Godwin  de  PraefuU  p.  477.  from  Malmfb.  de  Pontif.  p.  285.  However,  one 
of  the  veneranda  in  the  fir  ft  line  muft  be  wrong.— Perhaps  we  ftiouid  read  the  firft 
venerandae ,  referring  it  to  crucis ,  and  facrata  for  facratae . 

when 
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when  an  borfe  was  worth  but  four,  whence  one  muft  fuppofc 
it  to  have  been  enriched  by  the  goldfmith  [r].  Cows  at  this 
juncture  were  the  ftandard  of  valuation  in  Wales,  as  the 
beaver-lkin  is  now  in  Canada,  and  might  be  worth  about 
1 8  s.  yd.  apiece  [s’]. 

At  Glaftonbury  the  Saxons  had  crolTes  plated  with  gold 
and  filver.  “In  ecclefia  Glaftoniae  eft  quaedam  crux,  merito 
“  venerabilis,  anro  et  argento  cooperta ,  quae  quondam  Jocuta 
“  eft  [^]  and  below  in  the  fame  page,  “  Eft  ibidem  tertia 
<<  crux  caeteris  minor,  populo  tamen  celebrior,  ab  antiquo  auro 
“  argentoque  vejlita ,  &c.”  and  king  Ina  of  Weffex,  who  died 
A.  727,  and  had  been  at  Rome  more  than  once,  erefted  a  chapel 
at  Glaftonbury,  called  the  filver  chapel  [«],  and  furnifhed  it 
moft  fumptuoufly  with  all  kinds  of  facred  utenfils  and  orna¬ 
ments.  “  Fecit  etiam  idem  rex  conftruere  quandam  capellam  ex 
“  auro  et  argento,  cum  ornamentis  et  vafis  fimiliter  aureis  et 
«*  argenteis,  ac  infra  majorem  collocavit.  Ad  capellam  itaque 
“  conftruendam  duo  millia  et  fexcenta  et  quadraginta  libras  ar- 
“  genti  donavit,  et  altare  [w]  ex  ducentis  et  fexaginta  quatuor 
“  libris  auri  erat;  calix  cum  patina  de  x  libris  auri;  incenfarium 
«  de  viii  libris  et  xx  mancis  auri ;  candelabra  ex  xii  libris  & 
“  ix  mancis  auri ;  vas  ad  aquam  benedidam  ex  xx  libris  argenti  ; 
“  imago  Domini  et  Beatae  Mariae  et  duodecim  apoftolorum  ex 
“  centum  et  lxxv  libris  argenti,  &  xxxviii  libris  auri ;  palla 

[r]  Godwin  de  Praeful.  p.  597* 

[r]  An  ounce  of  filver,  at  this  time,  mull  be  worth,  at  the  Ioweft,  1  /.  $s. ; 
a  horfe  confequently  was  worth  3/.  1 5  j.  5  and  a  cow,  one  quarter  of  that.  The 
trumpet  was  therefore  valued  at  25  1.  4  s.  and  the  horn  at  7  /.  10  s. 

[f]  Gul.  Malmfb.  de  Antiq.  Glaft.  Eccl.  p.  304. 

[u]  This  feems  to  have  been  an  oratory  within  the  great  church, 

[ vj }  There  was  probably  a  table  of  gold  j  fee  below* 

“  altaris^ 
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•“  altar  is,  ct  omamenta  facerdotalia  undique  auro  et  lapidibus 
<<  pretiofis  fubtiliter  contexta  [at]/'  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
workmanfhip  of  thefe  veflels  and  pieces  was  equal  to  the 
.materials,  and  excellent  in  the  feveral  kinds,  though  perhaps 
it  might  be  exceeded  by  the  performances  of  St.  Dun  ft  an  af¬ 
terwards,  who  was  abbat  here,  and  was  particularly  eminent 
in  the  art  of  jewelry  [y].  The  monafteries,  in  his  time,  were 
univerfally  poflefted  of  immenfe  treafure  [z]. 

Acca,  hifhop  of  Hexham,  was  difplaced  from  liis  fee,  for 
fome  unknown  caufe,  A.  732,  after  repknifhmg  bis  church 
with  jewels  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner,  4‘  Porro  beatae 
“  memoriae  adhuc  vivens  gratia  Domini  Acca  epifcopus,  qui  [a] 
magnalia  ornamenta  hujus  multiplicis  dotmis  de  auro  et  ar- 
gento,  lapidibufque  pretiofis,  et  quomodo  altaria  purpura  et 
u  lerico  induta  decoravit,  quis  ad  explanandum  fufficere 
66  poterat  [ b ] by  which,  I  conceive,  we  are  to  underftand, 
that  the  veftels  of  gold  and  ftlver  were  garnrfhed  and  fet  with 
gems.  Acca  had  been  at  Rome,  and  refided  there  fome 
time  [«?]. 

Of  fa,  the  great  king  of  Mercia,  who  died  796,  was  pof- 
fefled  of  gems  to  a  confiderable  value,  and  his  workmen  well 
knew  how  to  fet  them  to  advantage.  When  the  body  of  St. 
Alban  was  difcovered,  he  adorned  the  fkull  with  a  golden 
circle,  or  diadem,  on  which  were  engraved  thefe  words, 

Hoc  eft  caput  San&i  Albani  AnglorumProthomartyris  [/); 
and  moreover  caufed  the  coffin  or  fhrine,  in  which  the  body 
[a-]  Malmfb.  ibid.  p.  310. 

[y]  Ofbernus  in  vit.  Dunftani,  p.  94.  96.  compared  Higden,  p.  270,  oz 
Brampton,  col.  878. 

[z]  Rapin,  p.  74. 

[a]  Legend,  f.  qui  quomodo,  [ b ]  Eddius  Stephanus,  p.  62. 

If]  Rapin,  p.  74.  £/j  M.  Paris,  vit.  Offae,  p.  2$, 
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ftty,  to  be  plated  with  gold  and  lilver  and  pretious  {tones, 
w  Rex  igitur  OfFa  chriftianiftimus  locellum  memoratum  lamlnis 
w  aureis  argenteis  gemmijque  pretiojis  de  thefauro  fuo  magnifice 
u  fumptis  decenter  adornari - -juflit|y]’5  and  it  appears  after¬ 

wards  in  the  fame  author,  that  this  fplendid  prince  had  bellowed* 
many  other  valuables  on  his  newly-founded  church  of  St. 
Albans;  for  M.  Paris,  {peaking  of  Vulfige,  the  third  abbot 
of  that  houfe*  who  was  a  great  dilapidator,  and-  waller  of  the 
convent's  goods*  fays,  Vafa,  quae  rex  OfFa  contulerat  concu- 
“  pifcibilia,  pallas  et  monilia  (quorum  jadtura  erat  ir  reft  aura- 
**  bilis)  alienavit  [f]”  OfFa  not  only  lived  in  clofe  intimacy 
with  Charlemagne,  but  had  {pent  an  whole  year  at  Rome  ;  and. 
A.  D.  784  two  legates  from  the  Pope  arrived  and  ftaid  in  Eng¬ 
land  fome  time  [gj.  In  brief,,  there  is  evidence  fufftcient  of  the 
advanced  ftate  of  the  mechanical  arts  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
at  this  time  in. the  elegance  of  OfFa’s  coins  ;  for  I  fuppofe  it 
may  be  affumed  generally,  that  as  thefe  arts  are  reciprocally 
connected*  wherever  there  exifted  a  terfenefs  and  beauty  in  the 
mints,  there  neceffarily  was  an  equally  good  tafte  and  delicacy, 
in  embroidery  and  jewelry,  drawing,  engraving,  calling,  &c. 

To  draw  nearer  to  the  fuppofed  age  of  our  ring ;  Egbert  the 
Great,  king  of  Weflex,  reftded  in  his  younger  age  not  jefs  than 
twelve  years  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne  [£]  j  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  fome  artificers  in  the  enameling  way  might  be 
brought  into  England  from  abroad  by  him.  Charles  was  a 
great  patron  of  arts-  and  fciences,,  and  had  a  commanding  in- 
tereft  and  influence  in  Italy,  fo  that  the  very  beft  hands  of  thofe 
times  mull  neceffarily  have  abounded  at  the  places  of  his  re- 
ftdence.  He  wanted  not  materials  for  thofe  artifts  to  work  upon. 


[*]  M.  Paris,  ibid.  p.  28*  [/]  Idem,  ibid,  p,  37, 

[/]  Rapin,  p.  75.  [A]  Idem,  p.  62. 
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neither  gold,  filver,  nor  gems [/].  The  riches  he  acquired  in 
Pannonia  were  immenfe  [k].  His  own  crown,  and  that  of 
Lewis  his  fon,  were  of  gold ;  his  fwords  had  hilts  of  gold  or 
filver,  and  that  which  he  wore  on  folemn  occcafions  was  fet 
with  Rones  [/].  It  is  faid  again,  “  in  feftivitatibus  vefte  auro 
“  texta,  et  calceamentis  gemmath ,  &  fibula  aurea  fagum  afirin- 
“  gente,  diademate  quoque  ex  auro  et  gemmis  ornatus  incedebat  [*»].” 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
840,  was  poffeffed  of  an  infinity  of  jewels  [«].  Whereupon  it 
fliould  be  confidered,  that  a  long  and  frequent  intercourfe  had 
fubfifted  between  the  Saxons  and  Franks.  Many  of  the  former, 
as  has  been  occafionally  remarked,  had  pafled  backwards  and 
forwards  through  France  in  their  way  to  Rome  [0],  whither 
our  prelates  were  continually  going.  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent 
married  a  French  lady  [/>],  as  Edbald  alfo  did  [q]  ;  Sigebert 
king  of  Eaft  Anglia  refided  in  France  fome  time,  and  on  his 
return  brought  Felix  a  Burgundian  along  with  him  to  Eng¬ 
land  [r].  A  Scots  prieft  educated  in  France  was  fent  to  Finan 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  Roman  mode  of  keeping  Eafter  [j], 
Agilbert,  made  bifhop  of  Dorchefter  A.  630  [/],  was  actually  a 

[/]  Eginhart  c.  26,  27.  33.  Pere  Daniel  I.  p.  472.  It  appears  from  many 
places  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  author,  that  France,  both  now  and  before, 
abounded  with  gold  and  jewels,  as  p.  69.  200.  293. 

[£]  Eginhart.  c.  13. 

[/]  Idem,  c.  23.  The  prelates  in  thefe  times  often  wore  hangers  with  gems. 
P.  Daniel  I.  p.  522. 

[m]  Ibidem,  et  vide  P.  Daniel  I.  p.  483. 

[«]  P.  Daniel  I.  p.  592. 

[0]  See  alfo  Rapin  I.  p.  53,  54.  57.  68.  74. — not  to  mention  Cadwalla,  p.  61, 
and  the  Saxon  merchants  p,  65.  nor  Auguftine’s  Journey  to  Arles,  p.  66. 

[j>]  See  Rapin,  p.  65.  [y]  Idem,  p.  58.  1 

[r]  Idem,  p.  55.  76.  [j]  Idem,  p.  7 1 .  [/]  Idem,  p.  74. 

Franc , 
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Franc ,  and  Wina  bifhop  of  Winchefter  had  been  bred  and  con- 
fecrated  in  France  [«],  of  which  country  Eleutherius  biihop  of 
Winchefter  alfo  was  \w\.  We  have  feen  above  various  inftances 
of  the  Saxons  reforting  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  [, x ]  (not  to 
mention  the  learned  Alcuin)  and  their  connections  therewith. 
Many  alfo  went  abroad  for  their  improvement  in  monachifm, 
or  education,  for,  as  Dr.  Hopkins  writes,  “  cum  pauca  aut 
“  nulla  tunc  temporis  extiterunt  in  Anglia  monafteria,  multi 
“  religionis  amore  aut  eruditionis  gratia  in  Galliam  tranfierunt, 
“  tefte  Beda,  Hilt.  Eccl.  ill.  8  jjy].” 

I  return  to  Egbert.  He  was  a  greater  and  more  powerful 
monarch  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  either  in  Weflex,  or  the 
other  ftates  of  the  heptarchy  5  and  on  a  coin  is  decorated  with  a 
radiated  diadem,  a  regal  ornament  probably  feen  and  obferved 
by  him  on  the  coins,  both  Roman  and  Francic  [z],  abroad  ; 
and  which,  fuppofing  him  to  have  actually  worn  fuch  an 
injigne ,  as  in  reafon  we  ought  to  fuppofe,  muft  have  been  made 
by  one  of  his  goldfmiths.  Ludica,  the  Mercian,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Egbert,  is  adorned  with  a  crown  of  the 
fame  kind;  but  then  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Egbert  011 
another  piece  has  a  radiant  crown  of  four  pearls  [ a ].  To  fay 
a  word  here  of  the  kynghelms ,  as  they  were  called  [3],  of  thefe 
times.  St.  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  according  to  thofe  who 
take  that  coin  in  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine’s  fifth  table  to  be  his, 
wears  a  radiated  circle  pr  diadem  ;  but  that  piece,  as  has  been 

[a]  Idem,  ibid.  [w]  Idem,  Ibid. 

[*]  See  in  particular  the  ftory  of  queen  Edburga  and  the  Englifli  gentleman, 
Rapin,  p.  62. 

[y]  Hickes,  Thefaur.  II.  p.  n6. 

^2]  Le  Blanc,  p.  16.  22.  58  in  the  plate. 

[a]  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  tab.  viii. 

[£]  i.  e.  Cynehelmes.  Selden,  Tit.  of  Honours,  p.  172.  Ed.  1631,  Lye’s 
Dicl.  v.  Cynehealm. 
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lately  {hewn  [y],  belongs  not  to  him,  but  to  Edwaid  the 
Confeflor,  the  ornaments  of  whole  head  are  various.  OfFaJV], 
and  Cynethrith,  and  Cuthred  of  Weflex,  wear  a  firing  of  pearls 
like  fome  of  the  Franks  ;  Offa,  however,  infome  pennies,  has 
a  plain  fillet,  as  Ethelwulf  and  Burgred  alfo  have.  Athelflan 
king  of  Kent  has  an  helmet  given  to  him  [e].  So  that  to  judge 
from  the  coin,  and  one  knows  not  where  elfe  to  apply,  Egbert 
was  the  fir  ft  that  took  the  radiated  crown,  and  the  crown  raifed 
with  pearls. 

To  proceed.  Wiglaf,  king  of  Mercia  A.  833,  gave  to  the  abbey 
of  Croyland  “  calicem  aureum,  crucem  auream,  et  tabulam  ca- 
“  pellae  propriae  laminis  aureis  deauratam  [/],”  where  by  tabula 
is  meant  the  flat  or  upper  part  of  the  altar,  which  was  not  only 
gilt,  but  covered  with  old  plates  [g-].  The  king  fays  again, 
“  Offero  etiam  refe&orario  didti  monafterii,  ad  ufum  praefi- 
“  dentis  quotidie  in  refedlorio,  fcyphum  meum  deauratum,  et 
“  per  totam  partem  exteriorem  barbaris  vinitoribus  ad  dracones 
«  pugnantibus  caelatum,  quern  crucibolum  meum  folitus  fum 
“  vocare,  quia  fignum  crucis  per  tranfverfum  fcyphi  imprimitur 
“  interius,  cum  quatuor  angulis  fimili  impreftione  protuberan- 
*f  tibus ;  et  cornu  menfae  meae,  ut  fenes  monafterii  bibant  inde 
“  in  feftis  fandorum,  &c  [A].”  The  cup  was  of  filver  gilt  [/J,  and 
was  partly  ornamented  with  engraving,  and  partly  embofled 
the  drinking  horn,  which  was  his  own  royal  utenfil,  and  was 
only  to  be  ufed  on  feftivals  at  the  abbey,  was  richly  garnflhed, 
no  doubt,  with  filver  at  leaft,  if  not  with  gold.  This  king 

*  *  *•  I’ 

[c]  DifTertation  annexed  to  Affemblage  of  Metropolitan  Coins  of  Canterbury. 

[<i]  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  tab.  viii.  and  tab.  i.  N°  ii.  for  I  take  this  coin  to 
be  his. 

[*]  Ibidem,  tab.  ii,N°  8.  [_/]  Ingulphus,  p,  8,. 

Idem,,  p.  22.  [£]Idem,  p.  9.  98.  106.  £/]Idem,  p.  27. 

abounded 
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abounded  with  jewels,  and  at  the  fame  time  having  great  ob¬ 
ligations  to  this  houfe  [£],  it  is  written  of  him  “  omni  atmo 
“  vitae  fuae  faltem  feme!  feretrum  San&i  Guthlaci  cum  multa 

compundtione  vifitaret,  et  aliquod  pretiofum  notabileque  jocale 
“  offerret[/j.”  Other  kings  of  Mercia  beddes  Wiglaf  had 
been  alfo  benefactors  to  Croyland  in  the  way  of  prefenting 
jewels;  for  ingulphus,  {peaking  of  Bertulph,  fays,  he  plun¬ 
dered  and  carried  away  “  quaecunque  frater  fuus  Withlafius, 
“  vel  aliireges  Merclorum  jocalia  flurlma  in  fandlae  ecclefrae  or- 
“  namentum  larga  manu  contulerant  [*»].’*  The  monks  of 
Croyland,  to  prevent  their  rich  moveables  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Danes  A.  870,  threw  into  a  well  “  tabulatn 
“  magni  altaris  laminis  aureis  contedfam-— decemque  calices 
“  cum  lavatoriis  pelvibus,  ollis,  patellis,  et  aliis  vafis  aeneis  [»] 
where  the  chalices  and  bafons,  we  muft  fuppofe,  were  of  fiver, 
the  red:  of  brafs ;  the  plated  altar  table  was  at  this  juncture  ir¬ 
recoverably  loft ;  and  in  the  year  874,  the  valuables  of  this 
houfe  were  in  a  manner  totally  annihilated.  “  Turn  omnes 
“  calices  monafterii  praeter  tres,  ac  vafa  argentea  univerfa  praeter 
“  crucibofum  Withlafii  regis,  ac  alia  jocalia  valde  pretiofa,  vel 
“  in  monetam  mutata,  vel  pro  moneta  vendita,  vix  infatiabileni 
“  ingluviem  Ceolcelphi  fubreguli  faturare  voluerunt  [0].”  Have 
we  not  reafon  good  for  believing,  that  in  thefe  days  the  Mer¬ 
cians  could  work  very  finely  in  gold  ?  and  yet  they  were  tri¬ 
butaries  to  Egbert  the  Great.* 

King  Ethelwulf,  fucceffor  of  Egbert,  not  only  fent  his 
younged:  fon  to  Rome,  but  lived  an  whole  year  there  himfelf  [p], 

and 

[£]  Rapin,  p.  64.  [/]  Ingulph.  p.  n.  22.  [w]  Idem,  p.  11. 

[»]  Idem,  p.  22.  [0]  Idem,  p,  27. 

[p]  R.  Higden,  p.  253.  Our  King?,  prelates,  and  their  agents,  had  been  per¬ 
petually  going  to  Rome  long  before  this.  Hence  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  A.  889. 
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and  on  his  return  brought  with  him  a  queen  from  France.  He 
ere&ed  a  ihrine  at  Malmelbury  for  St.  Aldhelm,  “  quo  fandi 
«  Confefloris  ofta  locafet ;  in  anteriori  parte  ex  folido  argento 
“jadis  imaginibus;  in  pofteriore  vero  lev  ato  met  alio  miracula 
“jiguravit  quae  jam  fermo  depromfit,  unde  putatum  eft  hunc 
«  fuifle  librum  vitae  in  quo  ifta  legerit,  fed  poftea  tempore 
«  Danorum  omifliim:  fafigium  cryjlallinum  rex  Ethelwlfus 
«<  appofuit  ferinio,  in  quo  nomen  ejus  Uteris  aureis  ejllegere  [y].” 
Whence  it  appears,  that  at  this  time,  and  during  the  incum¬ 
bency  of  bifhop  Alhftan,  the  Saxons  could  both  work  in  relief, 
or  rather  chafe,  one  of  which  arts  mu  ft  be  intended  by  levato 
metallo  miracula  figuravlt ,  and  knew  how  to  cut  cryftalor  gems, 
fo  as  to  inferibe  letters  upon  them.  In  this  reign  our  bifhop* 
was  moft  adive  and  flourifhing,  and  the  moft  powerful  fubjed,. 
excepting  the  king’s  fons,  in  the  kingdom- 

Is  it  not  clear  from  this  detail,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  long  before  king  Aelfred  was  at  leifure  tO' 
inftrud  his  goldfmiths,  the  Saxons  might  very  well  be  able  to 
ftnifti  a  ring  of  equal  tafte  and  excellence  with  this  ?  and  that,, 
when  the  name  of  Alhftan  appears  fo  plainly  upon  it,  and  that 
in  all  probability  it  is  a  prelatical  ring,  one  has  good,  reafon  to* 
aferibe  it  to  the  bifhop  of  Sherburne,  as  its  proper  owner  ?  Let 
the  learned  judge,,  to  whofe  candour  and  confideration  I  willingly 


defer* 


July  6,  1771. 
Whittington. 


SAMUEL  PEGGE. 


it  is  noted  as  a  thing  remarkable,  that  nobody  went  to  Rome  that  year,  but  only 
two  couriers. 

[?]  Gul.  Malmefb,  de  Pontif.  V,  p.  359. 
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V,  An  Account  of  Human  Bones  filled  with  Leadi 
In  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Worth,  late  of  Difs,  F,  A .  S. 
to  Edward  King,  Efq\  With  Ohfervations  thereon 

bv  Dr,  Hunter. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  9,  1774. 

S  I  R*,  Difs,  Norfolk,  June  6,  1774. 

1’  have  taken  the  liberty  of  tranfmitting  to  you  a  bone, 

;  which  feems  tO!  be  extremely  lingular.  It  was  found  in 
making  a  grave  in  the  chancel  of  Radwell  Alh,  near  Wallham. 
le  Willows  in  Suffolk  (in  Blackbourn.  hundred),  about  the 
middle  of  laft  April.  The  fexton  of  this  parilh,  after  removing 
the  pavement  and  about  two  feet  of  the  earth,  came  upon  a 
vaulted  arch,  which  was  fo  very  llrongly  cemented  together, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  broke  through  it..  After  he- 
had  removed  the  upper  part  of  this  arch,  he  proceeded  to  throw 
out  the  contents  of  the  vault,  which  was  made  to  contain  only 
one  coffin,  and  in  which  were  a  number  of  bones  that  appeared 
to  have  been  depofited  there  a  long  time,  and  fome  of  the 
mould  which  he  let  fall  in,  in  breaking  through  the  arch  ;  but 
no  appearance  either  of  wood,  or  lead  coffin.  Upon  his  calling 
the  bones  out,  he  thought  fome  of  them  feemed  to  weigh  very 
heavy ;  on  which  he  took  feveral  of  them  into  his  hands,,  and. 
found  to  his  furprize  that  they  appeared  to  be  filled  with  lead  ; 
or  (to  ufe  his  exprelfion)  to  have  had  lead  run  into  them:  this* 
ftrange  eircumflance  foon  invited  the  neighbouring  people  to* 

pick 
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pick  them  up;  and  a  friend  of  mine  acquainting  me  with  it, 
I  went  to  the  church,  and  got  this  fpecimen  of  the  fexton, 
being  the  only  one  then  left.  This  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Os 
Femoris,  and  is  ten  inches  long.  It  weighs  four  pounds,  fix 
ounces,  two  drachms,  avoirdupois ;  and  every  part  of  the  bone 
is  filled,  aim  oft  equally  alike,  and  even  the  folid  as  well  as  the 
cellular  parts  are  quite  incorporated  with  pure  lead,  which 
evidently  thews  itfelf,  on  cutting  into  any  part  of  it ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  former  is  broken  off.  I  believe,  Sir,  I  may  venture 
to  aflert,  that  this  very  extraordinary  effeCt  cannot  be  imitated 
by  any  means  we  know  of ;  and  that  lead,  in  its  mofl:  perfect 
Rate  of  fufion,  cannot  be  inje&ed  fimilar  to  this,  and  I  can 
only  guefs  how  this  could  have  happened.  I  conjecture  it  to 
have  taken  place  from  one  of  thefe  two  caufes ;  viz.  either  from 
lightning;  or  elfefrom  fome  fubterraneous  vapors  taking  fire  in 
the  vault.  The  affinity  of  lightning  to  metals,  and  its  won¬ 
derful  effects,  leave  fome  room  to  imagine  it  might  poffibly  have 
been  from  that.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  no  accident 
having  ever  happened  in  the  memory  of  man  to  the  church  or 
pavement,  and  the  folidity  of  the  arch,  leaves  us  room  to  at¬ 
tribute  it  rather  to  a  fubterraneous  fire,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
church  rather  ftrengthens  this  furmife,  it  not  being  more  than 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  a  traCl  of  low  meadows ;  and 
I  fhould  think  the  bottom  of  the  vault  to  be  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  furface  of  the  meadows ;  and  in  thefe  fituations  the 
inflammable  vapors  are  moftly  feen  ;  but  I  leave  you,  Sir,  to 
judge  of  it  with  more  propriety  than  I  am  able  to  do,  thefe 
being  only  my  own  crude  thoughts. 

I  am,  S  I  R,  with  much  refpeCl, 

Your  mofl  obedient  fervant, 

J.  WORTH. 

^  Ob- 
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Human  Bones  filled  with  Lead* 


Cbfervations  on  the  above  Bone,  By  Dr.  Hunter. 

u  This  fpecimen  is  the  lower  half  of  an  adult  thigh-bone,. 
The  metal  contained  appears  to  be  genuine  unmixed  lead  ;  that 
is,  not  reduced  to  an  amalgam,  or  mixed  with  any  thing  that 
would  make  it  melt  with  a  fmall  degree  of  heat :  and  it  appears 
to  be  but  little  corroded  on  its  furface. 

Little  more  of  the  bone  itfelf  remains  than  the  fpungy  in* 
ternal  part  which  had  contained  the  marrow  ;  the  folid,  cortical 
or  external  part  of  the  bone  being  every  where  removed,  except 
at  the  lower  part  forwards,  and  a  little  of  the  furface  which  had 
made  the  joint,  and  elpecially  at  the  cavity  between  the  two 
condyles. 

The  lead  is  all  granulated,  correfponding  to  the  medullary 
cavities  and  pores;  and  the  interfaces  contain  the  bony  remains, 
which  are  of  the  common  brown  colour  of  church-yard  bones, 
and  do  not  appear  burnt. 

At  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  bone  the  cells  are  more  par¬ 
tially  filled  ;  fome  containing  lead,  fome  being  quite  empty, 
and  many  of  them  containing  a  hard,  brittle,  whitifh  ftony 
fubftance,  which  effervefces  with  a  fpirit  of  fea  fait. 

At  the  lower  extremity,  the  lead  had  run  upon  the  furface 
of  the  bone,  in  fome  parts  forming  thin  plates,  and  in  one 
place  making  an  irregular  mafs,  clofely  covered  with  earth  and- 
gravel. 

From  the  appearance,  the  natural  fuppofition  would  be  that 
the  lead  had  been  poured  into  the  medullary  canal  after  the: 
marrow  had  been  confumed  by  time. 

The  fpecimen  of  a  bone  upon  which  I  have  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  exaCtly  fimilar,  except  that  it  is  more  imperfectly  filled, 
and  has  a  little  more,  of  the  burnt  appearance.’’ 


'Mr.  Worth’s  Account ,  See. 

■ 


Mr.  King  fhewed  this  bone  to  Dr.  Fothergil,  who  alfo 
thought  it  pojfible  to  fill  the  cellular  part  of  human  bones  with 
lead,  when,  after  many  years,  they  are  become  quite  dry  ; 
and  fuggefted,  that  this  might  perhaps  be  a  method  fometimes 
ufed  to  preferve  relicks.  And  it  is  certain,  that  bones  fo  filled 
have  been  met  with  in  other  places.  A  lkeleton  was  difcovered, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  church  at  Newport  Pagnel,  which  had 
all  the  bones  thus  fully  faturated  with  lead :  and  there  are  fome 
bones,  in  the  fame  ftate,  in  the  library  of  St.  John’s  college  in 
•Cambridge. 
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VIL  Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  and  the  different 
Modes  of  Brick  and  Stone  Buildings  in  England. 
By  Mr.  James  Effex  of  Cambridge. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dec.  8,  &c.  1774. 

t  IT  THOUGH  Britain  contains  within  itfelf  all  the  materials 
neceffary  for  building,  it  is  probable  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  lived  in  holes  and  caverns  of  rocks,  or  formed  them- 
felves  huts,  which  they  covered  with  turf  fupported  by 
branches  of  trees  bound  together  with  twigs  of  ozier.  In 
after-ages,  when  commerce  brought  the  Phoenicians  and 
other  civilized  nations  acquainted  with  them,  they  learned 
from  thofe  {hangers  many  ufeful  arts.  But  their  habitations, 
according  to  Caefar,  were  in  his  time  little  improved,  their 
towns  were  only  a  confufed  parcel  of  huts,  placed  at  a  little 
diftance  from  each  other,  without  order  or  diftin&ion  of 
iheets ;  they  generally  Rood  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  the 
avenues  whereof  were  defended  with  flight  ramparts  of  earth, 
or  with  trees  that  had  been  felled  to  clear  the  ground.  Such 
habitations,  though  neither  elegant  nor  convenient,  were  fuited  to 
the  plain  and  fimple  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  In  fuch 
buildings  we  find  little  or  no  ufe  for  ftone  or  brick;  and  vet 
they  could  not  be  fo  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  ftone,  as 
might  be  expelled  from  this  account  of  their  towns  and 
villages :  for,  if  Stone-Henge  was  a  Britifh  work,  though  we 
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are  uncertain  in  what  age  it  was  ere&ed,  we  muft  allow  they 
had  fome  lkill  in  mafonry  at  that  time.  But  we  have  nothing 
of  Britifh  archite&ure  remaining  now,  on  which  the  marks  of 
the  chizel  appear,  except  this  valuable  piece  of  antiquity; 
nor  any  kind  of  mafonry,  by  which  we  can  determine  with 
certainty,  what  fort  of  materials  were  ufed  by  them  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Whitaker  indeed  thought  he 
had  difcovered  in  the  year  1 766  in  the  Caftle-field  at  Manchefter, 
the  foundations  of  a  building,  which  he  fays  were  laid  in  a 
manner  which  clearly  befpoke  them  Britifh  [*].  “  About  half 

“  a  yard  below  the  furface  of  the  ground  was  a  layer  of  large 
“  irregular  blocks,  fome  hewn  from  the  quarry  of  Colly- 
“  hurft,  and  others  colle&ed  from  the  channel  of  the  river, 
«  and  below  it  were  three  layers  of  common  paving  ftones,  which 
“  were  not  compacted  together  with  mortar,  but  bedded  in  the 
“  rude  and  primitive  cement  of  clay.  Such  was  the  flru&ure 
<«  of  this  fecret  foundation  which  was  about  two  yards  in  breadth 
“  and  about  one  in  depth,  and  as  fuch  it  appears  to  have  been 
« ‘  very  ancient.  As  fuch  it  muff  have  been  laid  before  the  pre- 
“  paration  of  lime  for  the  purpofes  of  building  had  been  in- 
“  troduced  among  us,  and  confequently  before  the  Siftuntii 
«  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans.”  From  this  defci  ip- 
tion  of  the  foundation,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any 
certainty  by  whom  or  when  it  was  laid  :  for,  though  we  fhould 
allow  the  Britons  had  fome  fkill  in  mafonry  before  the  Siftuntii 
had  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impoftible,  to  diftinguifh  their  works  from  others,  unlefs  they 
appear  in  the  form  of  Druidic  temples  or  altars.  But  where 
nothing  but  the  fubftrucfture  of  a  building  remains,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  determine  from  that  alone,  whether  it  was  Britifh 


[«]  Hiftory  of  Manchefler. 
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or  Roman,  or  whether  it  was  the  work  of  after-ages,  unlefs 
we  can  prove  that  the  Britons  had  a  peculiar  method  of  work¬ 
ing,  which  the  Romans  never  ufed,  nor  any  other  people  fince 
the  time  of  the  Romans  :  or  that  they  employed  in  their  work 
fome  fort  of  materials,  which  we  are  certain  were  not  ufed  by 
any  but  themfelves.  By  the  breadth  of  the  foundation  dif- 
covered  in  the  Caftle- field,  it  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the 
fupport  of  fome  confiderable  bui'ding  ;  not  of  timber  like  the 
huts  or  hovels  of  the  Britons,  but  of  hone  :  and  whether  it 
was  Britifh  or  Roman,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  hones  in  the 
fuperhru&ure  (if  its  height  was  proportioned  to  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  foundation)  were  cemented  with  lime  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  purpofe  ;  there  being  many  buildings,  ancient  and 
modern,  built  with  hones  and  mortar,  whofe  foundations  are 
laid  with  rough  hones,  and  clay  inhead  of  mortar ;  as  will  ap¬ 
pear,  if  we  examine  the  feveral  methods  of  laying  foundations 
in  different  ages.  The  cuhoms  and  manners  of  the  Britons 
before  Gaefar’s  invafion  are  fo  little  known,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  colledled  relating  to  them ;  and  what  may  be  gathered 
from  his  account,  feems  but  imperfect,  as  he  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  either  of  his  expeditions  to  fee  much  of  them,  or  learn 
more  than  he  might  have  collected  from  their  neighbours  the 
Gauls.  It  will  therefore  be  in  vain  to  enquire  into  their  manner 
of  building,  or  the  materials  ufed  by  them,  before  the  Romans 
had  gained  a  fettlement  among  them  ;  fince  all  that  can  be  faid 
on  the  fubjedl  muft  be  meer  conjedlure :  but  from  the  works 
which  the  Romans  have  left  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  we 
find  they  were  generally  very  careful  in  laying  the  foundation^ 
of  their  walls.  They  ufually  dug  till  they  came  to  folid 
ground,  as  Vitruvius  diredls  [b\  and  into  it  as  far  as  was  ne- 

\b]  Lib.  i.  ch.  v. 
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ceffary  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  wall  they  intended  to  eredf 
upon  it:  and  if  they  found  the  ground  foft  or  marfhy,  they 
dug  into  it  as  far  as  they  could,  and  ftrengthened  it  with  piles 
of  alder,  olive,  or  oak,  a  little  finged  ;  which  being  driven  near 
together,  they  filled  up  the  fpaces  between  with  charcoal.  The 
heads  of  the  piles  being  made  level,  they  began  their  foundation 
with  luch  rough  hones  as  they  found  near  the  place,  or  could 
procure  with  lead:  trouble  ;  which  they  laid  in  clay  if  they  found 
it  near,  or  with  any  other  material' in  which  they  could  bed 
them.  But  when  they  found  the  ground  folid  and  fit  to  build 
on,  they  dug  as  far  into  it  as  they  judged  necehary,  and  after 
fettling  it  well  with  rammers,  they  began  their  foundation 
upon  the  natural  foil  whether  clay  or  gravel,  with  fuch  rough 
materials  as-  they  found  near  at  hand — ubi  funt  faxa  quadrata , 
five  flex,  five  caementum ,  aut  cottus  later ,  five  crudus ,  his 
erit  utendum.  Vitruv.  1.  i.  cap.  v.  In  this  manner  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  hationary  wall  at  Mancheher  with 
paving  hones  bedded  in  the  primitive  clay,  though  the  fuper- 
hruhure  was  laid  with  lime  [c].  In  the  fame  manner  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  at  the  town  of  Burrough-field  on 
the  Fofs  in  Leiceherfhire,  where  the  hones  were  fet  edge- 
wife  in  clay,  but  the  fuperhrudlure  was  laid  with  lime  mortar  t; 
and  at  the  Roman  hation  of  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  the 
walls  of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  built  upon  layers  of  large 
pebbles  laid  upon  a  bed  of  blue  clay  four  or  five  yards  in  depth. 
In  like  manner  the  lower  courfes  of  Severus’s  wall  are  laid  in 
clay,  but  the  upper  parts  are  cemented  with  mortar  [Jj.  From 
thefe  and  other  examples  which  might  be  produced,  it  appears, 
that  the  foundations  in  the  Cahle-field  were  laid  in  a  manner 

[*-]  Hiftory  of  Manchefter. 

[d']  Appendix  to  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter* , 
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commonly  praftifed  by  the  Romans:  and  unlefs  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  adopted  the  Britijh  mode  of  building  without  the 
Britijh  necejjity  for  it  [e],  we  may  with  reafon  fuppofe  thofe 
foundations  were  Roman,  rather  than  Britifh  :  for  if  their  huts 
and  hovels  were  fuch  as  Caefar  has  deferibed,  they  certainly 
required  no  foundations  of  Rone  to  fupport  them  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  made  any  artificial  foundations  to  fupport, 
thofe  large  Rones,  which  they  fet  up  in  their  places  of  worship. 
But  this  method  of  laying  foundations  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  or  to  any  other  people  fince  their  time  ;  for  it  was  ufed 
in  every  age  and  country  from  that  time  to  this.  Alberti 
fays  [/],  the  ancients  ufed  coarfe  pit  gravel,  and  common 
Rone,  which  they  picked  up  by  chance,  which  have  laRed 
many  years  ;  and  upon  pulling  clown  a  very  high  Rrong  tower 
at  Bologna  in  Italy,  they  difeovered  that  the  foundations  were 
filled  with  nothing  but  round  Rones  and  chalk  to  the  height  of 
nine  feet,  the  other  parts  being  built  with  mortar.  And  in 
England,  the  old  Reeple  of  the  church  at  Prees  in  ShropRnre 
was  lately  found  to  be  raifed  upon  a  courfe  of  boulders  and  clay 
immediately  above  the  natural  rock  [y].  The  Saxons  and 
Normans  built  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  ufed  the  fame  me¬ 
thods  of  laying  their  foundations,  with  or  without  piles  as  oc- 
cafion  required.  The  foundations  of  many  confiderable  build- 
ings  were  piled  [£].  London  bridge,  begun  in  1 176,  was  built 
on  piles ;  and  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  Rone  bridge  over 
the  river  Grant  (from  which  Grantbruge  takes  its  name)  were 

[r]  Hiftory  of  Manchefter.  [y]  Lib.  iii.  c.  v. 

jjr]  Hiftory  of  Manchefter. 

[/?]  The  church  of  Croyland  abbey  in  Lincolnfhire,  built  in  the  year  716,  was 
founded  on  piles. 

piled*. 
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piled;  and  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  it  was 
built,  we  are  certain  it  muft  be  very  ancient. 

The  builders  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  another  method  of 
laying  foundations  without  mortar,  fomewhat  different  from 
their  predeceflors.  They  dug  their  trench  as  deep  and  wide  as 
they  judged  neceffary  for  the  walls  they  had  to  build,  and  having 
made  the  bottom  of  it  very  level,  they  made  it  as  firm  as  they 
could  by  , ramming  it.  On  this  they  fpread  an  uniform  ftratum 
of  fand  or  gravel  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,'  which  being  like- 
wife  well  rammed,  they  laid  upon  it  a  thin  coat  of  afhes  or 
lime  core.  This  being  fettled  in  the  fame  manner,  another 
ftratum  of  gravel  or  fand  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  and  fometimes 
a  layer  of  Some  or  clay  upon  that  compleated  the  fubftrudture  ; 
which. being  alfo  well  rammed,  the  reft  of  the  foundation  was 
raifed  to  the  level  of  the  ground  with  rough  ftones  and  mortar, 
or  with  rough  ftones  and  clay  inftead  of  mortar,  where  the 
foil  produced  clay.  I  cannot  fay  whether  this  method  of 
laying  foundations  was  ufed  much  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century;  but  from  the  fuperftruCtures  of  thofe  1  have  fee n,  they 
appeared  to  be  of  that  age  :  but  they  are  fometimes  found 
without  any  buildings  upon  them,  and  when  cut  tranfverfely 
may  be  known  by  the  feveral  ftrata  appearing  in  ftripes  of 
different  colours :  but  when  they  are  cut  the  contrary  way, 
it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them  from  made  ground  that  has 
been  raifed  at  different  times.  It  is  almoft  as  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  the  age  of  a  building  by  the  mafonry  ufed  in  it,  when 
nothing  more  than  the  plain  walls  appear,  as  it  is  to  diftinguifh 
when  a  foundation  was  laid,  by  the  materials  and  manner  of 
laying  it  only.  We  find  the  feveral  fpecies  of  mafonry  which 
the  Romans  introduced,  were  ufed  by  the  Saxon,  the  Norman 
and  more  modern  maions,  notwithftanding  the  various  ftiles  of 
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architecture  which  prevailed  in  different  ages.  But  though  it  is 
probable,  the  feveral  fpecies  of  mafonry  ufed  in  Britain  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Romans  j  it  is  certain  the  B  ritons  ufed  Bone 
long  before  the  Romans  were  fettled  among  them,  or  before 
Caefar  invaded  their  country.  How  they  acquired  the  art  of 
cutting  Bones,  and  ereCting  them  in  circular  or  other  figures, 
will  eafily  be  conceived,  when  we  confider  the  traffick  they  are 
fuppofed  to  have  carried  on  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  ; 
either  of  whom  could  have  furnifhed  them  with  men,  if  not 
materials,  for  ereCting  fuch  a  work  as  Stone-henge ;  fuch  temples 
being  very  common  among  thofe  people,  as  they  were  among 
the  Hebrews  and  other  nations  before  the  time  of  the  written 
law,  until  the  Tabernacle  was  ereCted  by  Mofes.  In  Stone¬ 
henge  we  find  the  mafons  imitated  the  work  of  the  carpenter, 
by  connecting  the  Bones  with  mortices  and  tenons ;  and  it  is 
probable,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  where  timber  was  fcarce 
and  Bones  plenty,  they  ufed  them  for  building  huts,  whofedoor- 
poBs  and  lintels  were  made  of  Bones  framed  together  after  the 
fame  manner,  asin  fome  places  where  there  is  Bone  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  they  now  make  poBs  and  rails  of  them  inBead  of  timber :  and 
thus  flir  we  may  fuppofe  the  Britons  had  advanced  in  the  art  of  ma- 
fonry  before  the  Romans  were  fettled  among  them.  It  is  faid, 
that  after  Agricola  had  compleated  the  conqueR  of  the  country 
and  civilized  its  inhabitants,  by  inducing  them  to  adopt  the 
cuRoms  of  the  Romans,  they  began  to  ereCt  temples,  noble 
porticos,  and  many  fine  RruClures  both  public  and  private,  of 
a  very  different  taRe  from  any  that  had  hitherto  been  feen  among 
them.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  all  that  has  been  faid  of 
thofe  fine  BruClures  which  once  adorned  Britain  be  true,  there 
being  no  remains  of  temples  or  porticos,  nor  of  thebafes,  Rafts, 
or  capitals  of. the  columns  which  once  adorned  them;  nor  any 
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other  fragment  of  an  order,  from  which  we  can  form  the  leaft  idea 
of  their  Ikill  in  architecture  or  fculpture,  if  we  except  a  few  altars, 
&c.  which  are  fo  wretchedly  executed,  that  they  would  at  this 
time  difgrace  the  hand  of  a  common  mafon:  and  it  may  indeed  be 
doubted,  whether  thole  arts  ever  arrived  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  in  Britain  while  the  Romans  were  matters  of  it; 
architecture  declining  very  fall  after  the  time  of  Auguftus,  when 
it  was  in  its  greateft  perfection  at  Rome :  and  how  much  it  was 
degenerated  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Conftantine,  may 
be  feen  in  the  buildings  of  that  age;  particularly  in  the 
palace  at  Spalatro,  and  other  buildings  faid  to  be  ereCted 
in  the  time  of  Conftantine;  among  which  we  mull 
not  include  what  is  called  his  arch  at  Rome,  as  that  may 
be  ranked  among  the  fineft  pieces  of  ancient  architecture, 
and  was  ereCted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  arts  were 
in  greater  perfection. 

“  But,  that  the  Britons  in  Roman  times  were  great  artifts  in 

building,  and  had  numerous  workmen,  Dr.  Stukeley  fays  [/],  we 
“  have  a  lignal  proof ;  fince  about  the  time  of  our  Emperor  Ca- 
44  raulius,  they  were  forced  in  Gaul  to  fend  for  mafons  into 
44  Britain,  to  rebuild  their  cities  and  public  buildings,  deftroyed 
44  by  the  frequent  irruptions  of  the  Franks,  and  other  German 
44  nations.”-  As  Caraufms  made  Britain  the  chief  place  of  his 
refidence,  without  doubt  he  employed  many  men  in  public 
works  to  fecure  that  part  of  the  empire  he  had  ufurped  ;  but 
that  Emperor  had  little  leifure,  during  the  fix  years  of  his  reign, 
to  ereCt  many  buildings  for  the  ornament  of  his  country,  except 
walls  and  fortifications;  which  required  the  Ikill  of  an  engineer 
more  than  the  tafle  of  an  architect :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
Gonftantius  after  the  defeat  of  AlleCtus  found  many  of  that  fort 

T’J  Archaeologia,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
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of  workmen  in  Britain  ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  refloring 
the  city  of  Autun,  he  fent  a  number  of  them  to  that  place  to 
affift  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  it. 

We  have  very  few  remains  of  Roman  work  in  England  in, 
which  hewn  {tones  have  been  ufed,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  Roman.  The  late  lord  Burlington  fuppofed, 
that  Micklegate  at  York  was  Roman  [£]  •  but  had  he  ex¬ 
amined  it  with  attention,  he  would  (with  more  probability) 
have  pronounced  it  Norman.  There  are  indeed  other  works  of 
that  age  which  fome  have  thought  were  Roman,  becaufe  they 
find  in  them  the  fame  kind  of  materials,  and  the  fame  method  of 
difpofing  them.  But  thefe  marks  are  not  always  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on;  for  the  fame  fort  of  materials  and  method  of  work¬ 
ing  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  Romans,  were  ufed  by  the 
Saxons  and  Normans,  long  after  their  departure  from  Britain  ; 
as  will  appear,  if  we  examine  the  feveral  fpecies  of  mafonry  in¬ 
troduced  by  them.  But  when  we  find  the  materials,  the  work- 
manffiip,  and  the  Rile  of  building,  all  conformable  to  that  age, 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  them  Roman,  efpecially  when  they 
are  found  in  a  place  which  thofe  people  had  long  inhabited,  and 
where  other  works  are  found  which  were  evidently  executed  by 
them.  Of  this  fort  is  the  South  front  of  the  North  gate  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  and  what  remains  of  the  South  gate ;  for  the 
materials  are  fuch  as  the  country  produces,  the  form  of  the 
arch  and  the  method  of  conRru&ing  it  are  in  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  that  the  place  where  it  Rands  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Romans,  the  variety  of  ancient  infcriptions  and  other 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity  which  have  been  found  there  fuf- 

[£]  Drake’s  Hiftory  of  York.  It  was  his  lordfhip’s  opinion,  that  the  arch  of 
Mickle-gate  was  either  Roman,  or  built  fince  Inigo  Jones’s  time. 
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ficiently  teftify.  In  what  age  this  gate  was  ereCted,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  from  the  plain  and  fimple  ftile  of  it,  we  may  fuppofe  it 
was  built  at  a  time  when  architecture  was  not  in  a  flourifliing 
Hate  in  any  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  defign  however  was 
not  bad.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  part  which 
remains,  *  it  will  appear  that  the  architect  had  fome  knowledge 
of  proportions,  though  the  workmen  had  little  lkill  in  mafonry; 
the  whole  being  executed  in  a  rude  but  fubftantial  manner,  fuch 
as  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  hands  of  fuch  mafons  as  are  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  building  rough  walls  and  fortifications.  At 
prefent  there  appears  no  more  of  it  than  the  center  arch,  and 
part  of  one  of  the  fmall  arches,  the  other  being  covered  by  an 
adjoining  houfe,  and  the  piers  which  fupport  them  buried 
by  the  ground  which  has  been  raifed  to  the  height  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  the  fide  arches ;  but  as  there  are  yet  remaining  fome 
traces  of  a  regular  defign,  we  may  form  fome  judgement  of 
what  it  was.  The  rtones  are  fo  much  eaten  by  time, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  take  any  meafures  with  certainty : 
but  by  comparing  the  feveral  meafures  of  the  parts  with 
each  other,  I  find  that  in  fetting  out  the  defign,  the  ar¬ 
chitect  made  ufe  of  a  module  for  regulating  all  the  parts,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  three  feet  nine  inches  of  Engliffi  meafure,  and 
probably  was  intended  for  two  and  a  half  Roman  cubits.  The 
feveral  parts  being  meafured  by  this  module  are  as  follows.  The 
diameter  of  the  great  arch  is  four  modules;  the  diameter  of  each 
fide  arch  two.  modules:  the  breadth  of  each  pier  is  one  module. 
From  thefe  meafures  we  may  fuppofe  the  height  of  the  center  arch 
was  fix  modules;  of  the  fide  arches  four  modules,  the  whole  width 
of  the  front  twelve  modules  and  the  height  of  it  ten  modules.  All 
the  rtones  of  which  the  arches  are  formed  are  cut  in  a  wedge  like 

*  See  PI.  III.  fig.  ii. 
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form,  but  are  thin  and  of  uncertain  lengths  and  thicknelTes. 
Thofe  in  the  great  arch  are  at  a  medium  two  thirds  of  the 
module  in  length,  thofe  of  the  fmall  arches  about  half  a 
module.  The  im, polls  of  the  great  arch  were  about  one  fifth 
of  a  module  in  height,  and  wrought  with  mouldings,  part  of 
which  is  now  remaining,  the  upper  member  only  being 
broken  off  [/J;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  there  were  other 
mouldings  about  it  when  it  was  built,  though  now  there  are 
no  remains  of  them.  There  are  two  fronts  or  arches  to  this 
gate,  but  only  part  of  the  front  next  the  city  is  Roman ; 
and  that  appears  to  have  been  almod  ruined  long  before  the 
parts  above  it  and  the  outer  front  were  erected,  ,  the  ancient 
work  being  didinguiffied  from  the  modern  by  the  remarkable 
length  of  the  flones ;  and  the  whole  feems  to  be  built  without- 
mortar :  But  time  has  penetrated  fo  far  into  the  joints,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  or  not. 

From  the  meafures  which  I  have  given  for  the  height  of 
this  arch  it  appears,  that  eleven  feet  at  lealt  are  buried  under  the 
prefent  road,  and  that  the  ground  in  this  part  of  the  city  has 
been  raifed  fo  much  fince  the  gate  was  built.  But  this  raffing 
of  the  ground  though  great,  is  not  more  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  city :  for  in  the  year  1739  the  floor  of  a  Roman 
Hypocaudum  was  found  oppofite  the  well  end  of  the  cathedral, 
twelve  feet  at  leafl  below  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  that  part, 
and  near  as  much  below  the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  by  which 
it  appears,  that  the  ground  in  feveral  parts  of  the  city  had  been 
uniformly  raifed  at  lead  ten  feet  before  the  cathedral  was  built ; 
the  floor  of  which  was  at  firll  rather  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground  before  it,  though  nowit  is  confiderably  lower,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  mod  of  our  ancient  churches. 

£/]  As  in  PI.  III.  fig.  i i. 
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The  Roman  walls  were  generally  built  with  cement  and 
tiles  or  fiat  fiones,  laid  in  courfes  at  convenient  difiances  to  bind 
the  parts  together,  and  at  the  external  and  internal  angles  to 
firengthen  them.  Thefe  bands  confifted  of  three  or  four  courfes 
of  tiles  or  ftones  laid  through  the  wall,  and  were  placed  at 
two  or  three  feet  from  each  other;  the  intermediate  fpaces 
being  raifed  with  a  fort  of  cement  compofed  of  mortar  and 
pebbles,  and  fometimes  of  rag-fiones,  orfuch  materials  as  the 
country  afforded.  In  this  manner  the  walls  of  Verulam,  Col- 
chefier,  Chefterford  and  other  places  were  built  j  in  all  which 
thefe  bands  of  tiles  are  found.  Though  we  know  of  no  Britifh 
work  in  which  any  of  thefe  tiles  or  bricks  have  been  ufed,  it  is 
no  reafon  for  believing  that  the  Britons  did  not  know  how 
to  make  them  before  the  Romans  fettled  among  them. 
Alberti  fays  [m]  (on  the  authority  of  Varro)  that  the  Gauls 
built  their  houfes  with  baked  bricks ;  which  if  true,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  Britons  might  fometimes  build  in  the  fame  manner  : 
for  as  a  correfpondence  fubfifted  between  them,  their  manners 
and  cufioms  might  be  nearly  the  fame  as  well  as  their  religion. 

It  is  as  probable  that  they  fometimes  built  their  hovels  . 
with  unbaked  bricks  made  of  clay  and  firaw  tempered  together 
and  dryed  in  the  fun  [«],  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  ufed 
in  fome  places  at  this  time.  But  thefe  unbaked  bricks  are  very 
different  from  the  unbaked  bricks  of  the  ancient  Romans,  fuch 
being  adapted  to  hotter  climates  than  Britain,  where  they  have 
more  fun  to  bake  them  and  (as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  obferves)  [0] 

[«]  L.  iii.  c.  6. 

[n]  Eft  autem  in  Hifpania  ulteriore  Calentum,  &  in  Galliis  MaJJilia ,  in  Afia 
Pitane,  ubi  lateres  cum  funt  dudi  &  arefadi,  prcje&i  natant  in  aqua.  Vitr. 

ii.  cap.  3. 

[<?]  Elements  of  architecture. 
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more  patience  to  wait  for  them,  as  they  were  not  fit  for  ufe 
unlefs  they  had  been  made  four  or  five  years  [^]. 

If  the  Romans,  or  Britons  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  ufed  any  of  the  unbaked  bricks,  it  mull:  have  been  in 
building  hovels  and  in  liich  works  as  are  common  in  thefe 
times:  and  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  neither  Britons  nor  Ro¬ 
mans  employed  the  baked  bricks  when  other  materials  could  be 
procured.  Even  in  thofe  places  where  neceffity  obliged  them  to  • 
ufe  them,  they  did  it  fparingly,  either  in  making  bands  to 
ftrengthen  their  walls,  or  in  turning  of  arches,  for  which  pur- 
pofes  proper  materials  could  not  always  be  procured,  they  being 
very  often  obliged  to  ufe  fmall  pebbles  or  rag-ftones  for  the 
greateft  part  of  their  work.  And  this  muft  fometimes  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  neither  of  whom  made  ufe 
of  bricks  when-  they  could  get  hones  fit  for  their  purpofe  3  but 
when  the  nature  of  their  work  required  it,  they  made  bricks  to 
fupply  the.  place  of' hone.  That  the  Saxons  fometimes  built 
with  bricks  and  cement  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  fometimes 
with  fquared  hones,  may  be  collected  from  Bede’s  defcription 
of  the  hermitage  built  by  St.  Cuthbert  in  his  retirement,  the 
walls  of  which  he  fays  were  not  of  fquared fones ,  nor  of  tiles 
and  cement  [<7],  but  of  fuch  rough  materials  as  he  could  dig  on  : 
the  fpot.  In  this  defcription  Bede  intended  to  (hew  the  mean- 
nefs  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  habitation,  by  comparing  it  with  other 
buildings  of  that  age,  many  of  which  were  built  with  fquared 
hones  and  others  with  tiles  and  cement :  from  whence  we  may  - 
conclude,  that  the  art  of  making  tiles  (or  bricks  as  they  are  now 
called)  was  not  forgotten  from  the  time  the  Romans  left  Britain  » 

[p~]  V itr.  1.  ii.  cap.  3. 

[^]  Non  fe&o  lapide,  vel  latere  &  caemento  (Bede  Vita  S.  Cudberili  ‘ 
cap.  17.). 
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to  the  fe ven th  century,  when  St.  Cuthbert  lived  ;  and  that  we 
are  not  to  imagine  every  building,  in  which  tiles  and  cement 
are  ufed  after  the  Roman  manner,  was  raifed  by  the  Romans; 
or  that  every  building  which  confifts  entirely  of  the  fame 
fort  of  tiles  which  they  ufed,  was  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Roman  walls;  though  it  may  be  laid  that  many  of  the 
buildings  in  which  thefe  ancient  tiles  are  found,  are  fituated 
in  or  near  fome  Roman  Ration.  This  does  not  prove,  that  thofe 
tiles  were  all  cohered  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings; 
but  rather  that  the  builders,  whether  Saxon  or  Norman, 
.were  obliged,  .as  the  Romans  had  been  efore  them,  to  make 
.tileg,  becaufe  in  thofe  places  there  were  no  other  materials 
near  at  hand  ft  for  their  purpofe. 

There  are  at  St.  Albans  two  churches  which  were  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  fame  fort  of  tiles,  as  thofe  which  had  been  in  ufe 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  one  is  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
built  by  the  Saxons  in  the  tenth  century ;  the  other  is  the  abbey 
church,  built  by  the'  Normans  in  the  eleventh.  That  both 
thefe  churches  have  many  Roman  tiles  in  their  walls,  is  very 
probable,  efpecially  that  of  St.  Michael,  which  ftanding  near  the 
walls  of  Verulam,  the  workmen  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
mod  of  the  materials  from  thence.  But  that  the  whole  was 
built  with  old  tiles,  may  be  doubted  ;  there  being  feveral  parts 
^of  the  work,  in  which  it  was  more  convenient  to  make  new,  than 
to  form  the  old  into  the  fhape  and  dimenfions  they  wanted, 
jeonfidering  how  difficult  it  was  to  cut  them.  When  we  con- 
fder  the  dimenfions  of  the  abbey  church,  the  height  and 
thicknefs  of  its  walls,  and  the  number  of  its  pillars  and  arches, 
which  were  ail  built  with  thefe  fort  of  tiles,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  that  fo  many  fhould  remain  in  the  walls  of  Verulam, 
as  were  fufficient  to  compleat  fo  great  a  work,  after  the  Saxons 

had 
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had  fupplied  themfelves  from  thence  with  materials  for  building 
the  abbey  church  in  the  time  of  OfFa,  and  afterwards  for  th& 
church  of  St.  Michael,  with  other  buildings  they  might  have 
raifed  in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years  before  the  prefent 
church  was  erefted;  efpecially  when  we  find  that  in  thofe  walls,  • 
they  ufed  tiles  only  for  bands,  which  confided  of  no  more  * 
than  three  or  four  courfes  at  mod,  and  thofe  were  fo  well  • 
cemented  by  time  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  mortar,  that  few  could 
oe  got  out  whole  and  fit  for  u(e.  But  in  the  prefent  church, 
the  nature  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  hardnefs  of 
the  Roman  tiles,  rendered  it  necefifary  to  make  tiles  of  different 
forms  and  dimenfions,  for  fuch  parts  as  required  to  be  neat  or 
exa <d ;  and  for  all  fuch  parts,  it  appears  on  a  near  infpedtion, 
the  tiles  were  mod  of  them  moulded  on  purpofe,  particularly 
for  the  newels  of  the  dairs  and  the  fmall  round  pillars,  which 
were  all  made  in  circular  moulds;  and  as  they  mud  have  made 
thefe  on  purpofe,  without  doubt  they  made  others  for  the  major 
part  of  their  work,  though  they  ufed  old  materials  for  the 
filling  in  or  core  of  the  walls. 

The  church  of  St.  Botolph’s  priory  in  Colcheder  was  erefled 
about  thirty  years  after  that  at  St.  Albans,  and  being  entirely 
built  with  wall  tiles  except  the  Wed  door,  is  fuppofed  from  its 
fituation  to  be  built  with  the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  But  in 
this  church  the  pillars  being  fome  fquare,  others  round,  re¬ 
quired  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  in  the  fihape  of  the  tiles, 
'than  at  St.  Albans,  where  the  great  pillars  are  all  fquare. 
For  thefe  round  pillars  the  tiles  were  evidently  moulded  on 
purpofe,  not  only  for  the  (hafts,  but  the  capitals.  Befides  the 
round  pillars  which  required  a  particular  fort  of  tiles,  there  are 
in  the  Wed  front  of  the  church  a  row  of  fmall  fquare  pillars  and. 
interfering  arches,  an  ornament  peculiar  to  Saxon  and  Norman. 
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buildings.  Thefe  likewifeare  formed  with  tiles  moulded  for  that 
purpofe,  and  are  very  neat.  In  Ihort,  the  whole  building  is  fo 
well  executed,  and  is  fo  found  a  piece  of  work,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  builders  being  experienced  workmen,  and 
that  the  great'eft  part  of  the  materials  were  new,  and  but  few 
of  them  colledled  from  the  old  Roman  walls.  What  has  been 
faid  of  this  church  may  be  faid  of  the  towers  of  other  churches 
in  Colchefter,  in  which  there  appear  to  be  many  of  thefe  wall 

tiles. 

The  caftle  at  Colchefter  has  not  only  many  of  the  fame  fort 
of  tiles  which  are  found  in  Roman  walls,  but  they  are  laid 
in  the  fame  manner  with  bands  ;  and  yet,  if  the  building  is  ex¬ 
amined  with  attention,  there  may  be  traced  in  it  the  marks 
of  Norman  architecture,  and  it  appears  that  many  parts  of  the 
work  are  executed  with  tiles  made  on  purpofe,  though  many 
among  them  may  have  been  gathered  from  old  Roman  walls. 

From  thefe  examples  it  appears,  that  wall  tiles  or  bricks 
were  made  and  ufed  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans  in  the  fame 
form  and  manner  as  by  the  Romans,  and  that  the  art  of  making 
them  was  not  loft  after  the  latter  left  Britain,  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  were 
not  all  made  to  a  certain  ftandard,  though  they  kept  very  nearly 
to  that  which  the  Romans  introduced  which  was  one  Roman  foot 
and  a  half  in  length ,  one  foot  broad ,  and  two  inches  thick ,  which 
is  aboftt  one  foot  five  inches  JL.  by  eleven  inches  Englifti 
meafure  ;  but  their  dimenfions  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
,the  earth  they  were  made  of,  though  the  moulds  they  were 
made  in  were  of  the  fame  meafures. 

In  the  walls  of  Chefterford  fome  are  16  inches  and  _5^  long 
•by  i  i  inches  and  broad,  .and  i  inch  |  thick.  Others  taken 
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cut  of  the  fame  walls  are  1 7  inches  long,  by  1 1  inches  and 
l  broad,  and  1  inch  and  l  thick.  In  the  walls  of  Colchefter 
the  mean  meafure  is  1 6  inches  and  ^  long,  by  eleven  inches 
broad. 

This  difference  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  Roman  tiles  will  be 
found  very  inconliderable,  when  an  allowance  is  made  for  the 
fhrinking  of  the  earth  in  burning,  which  muff  be  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  earth  they  are  made  of;  fo  likewife 
the  colour  and  hardnefs  of  them  will  differ  according  as  they 
are  more  orlefs  burnt.  But  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Saxons 
and  Normans,  had  tiles  for  various  forts  of  work,  which  they 
made  in  moulds  fuited  to  their  intended  ufes.  For  the  pillars 
which  fupported  the  floors  of  their  hypocaufts  they  made 
fome  round,  others  fquare,  of  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter  (as 
at  Lincoln),  and  for  floors  from  twenty- two  inches  to  twenty- 
three  inches  fquare,  thefe  being  made  in  moulds  two  Roman 
feet  fquare.  They  had  likewife  tiles  for  covering  their  houfes, 
&c.  fome  of  which  were  found  in  a  Roman  fepulchre  near  York 
in  1768  [r].  With  tiles  of  this  fort  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome  was  covered  in  the  time  of  Theodore,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  name  imprinted  upon  them:  and  fragments  of  fuch 
I  have  found  in  the  walls  of  Colchefter,  which  probably  were 
built  with  the  ruins  of  thofe  buildings  which  were  deftroyed 
by  the  Britons  under  the  command  of  Boadicea ;  and  as  moft 
of  the  Roman  towns  were  walled  after  that  time,  tiles  of 
various  forts  muft  be  found  in  them,  worked  in  with  the  other 
materials. 

How  long  the  Englifh  continued  to  make  their  wall  tiles 
after  the  Roman  manner  is  uncertain,  though  they  began  to 
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[r]  See  Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
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change  the  form  of  them  between  the  time  of  Henry  the  Firft 
and  Edward  the  Second,  when  the  Flemifh  manner  of  making 
them  was  introduced,  and  has  continued  ever  fince  with  a 
fmall  variation  in  the  fize,  but  always  keeping  the  fame  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  probable  that  the  extenfive  commerce  carried  on 
by  the  people  of  Flanders  about  that  time,  brought  the  Englifh 
acquainted  with  their  manner  of  making  them,  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  their  form  made  them  continue  the  ufe  of  them  to 
the  prefent  time ;  however,  the  name  of  bricks  was  not  uni- 
verfally  adopted  till  after  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  they 
being  generally  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  wall  tiles . 
If  we  could  depend  on  Mr.  Whitaker’s  pofitive  affertion  [s] 
the  prefent  appellation  of  brick  is  actually  derived  to  us  from  our 
Britijh  Ancejlors.  They  probably  received  it  from  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  where 
bricks  were  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and  at  this  time 
there  may  be  feen  in  their  principal  cities,  buildings  of  various 
Riles  and  ages  built  of  bricks:  but,  during  the  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  after  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
they  might  have  introduced  the  French  word  Eriquef], 

Wall  tiles,  or  bricks,  were  ufed  in  fome  of  the  buildings  be¬ 
longing  to  the  priory  of  Ely  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second, 
and  were  made  in  the  Flemifh  manner,  but  of  different  fizes, 
fome  being  twelve  inches  long,  fi x  inches  wide,  and  three  inches 
thick ;  others  ten  inches  or  ten  |  inches  long,  five  inches  wide, 
and  full  two  inches  thick.  They  were  ufed  in  building  walls 

[r]  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  357. 

[?]  When  the  Flemifh  bricks  were  adopted,  they  introduced  the  Flemifh  man¬ 
ner  of  building  with  high  gable-ends  arifing  with  fteps,  and  finifhed  with  fome- 
thing  like  a  chimney  ornamented  with  bricks  moulded  in  various  forms,  and 
fometimes  curioufly  put  together. 
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at  King’s  Hall  in  Cambridge  in  Edward  the  Third’s  time,  at 
which  time  they  were  fold  from  6s.  to  6s.  id.  the  thoufand, 
which  in  thofe  days  was  a  great  price.  In  the  twenty-third 
of  Edward  the  Third,  Edmund  Gonvile,  reflor  ofTerrinton 
and  Rulhworth  in  Norfolk,  began  to  build  a  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  the  ground  where  the  Tennis  court  and  orchard  of 
Corpus  Chrifti  college  now  hand,  part  of  which  is  yet  re¬ 
maining,  and  is  built  entirely  with  bricks.  They  were  ufed 
at  King’s  Hall  in  the  fame  univerfity  in  the  time  of  Richard  tho 
Second,  and  fold  at  6j.  8d.  the  thoufand.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  they  were  fold  at  $s.  and  7  %d. ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  at  6s.  8  d.  the  thoufand.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  King’s  college  chapel,  by  the  name  of  wall  tiles , 
and  they  were  ufed  in  the  infide  of  the  walls  in  the  upper  parts 
of  that  building.  About  that  time  they  became  the  falhionable 
material  for  building,  intermixed  with  ornaments  of  (tone,  and 
have  continued  in  ufe  ever  fince  under  the  name  of  bricks. 

The  only  remains  of  Britiih  mafonry  in  England  is  the 
temple  of  the  Druids  on  Salhbury  plain  ;  but  in  that  we  may 
obferve  the  marks  of  the  chifel,  and  the  traces  of  a  geometrical 
defign :  and  from  thence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Britons  had 
more  knowledge  of  building  at  the  time  it  was  erefled  than 
was  necefiary  for  erecting  huts  and  hovels  with  boughs  and 
turves.  But  at  what  time  this  temple  was  made  is  uncertain, 
though  we  may  fuppofe  it  was  long  before  the  Romans  vifited 
the  ifland  under  the  conduct  of  Caefar,  or  before  Rome  itfelf 
had  a  being:  and  as  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Britons  under¬ 
flood  the  art  of  building  with  ftone  in  thofe  early  ages,  we 
may  likewife  fuppofe  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
making  bricks  ;  as  it  is  probable  both  were  introduced  by  the 
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people  who  firft  difcovered  and  fettled  upon  the  ifland,  though] 
we  know  not  the  precife  time  when  this  fettlement  was  made. 
But  as  thefe  and  many  other  ufeful  arts  were  invented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  and  ufed  by  the  patriarchs  foon 
after  the  deluge,  they  were  never  loft  by  any  of  their  de¬ 
fendants,  except  thofe  who,  following  the  paftoral  life,  lived 
in  tents,  and  had  neither  cities  nor  towns  to  dwell  in,  but 
were  perpetually  fhifting  their  habitations  from  place  to  place. 
Among  thefe  people,  not  only  the  art  of  making  brick,  but 
many  arts  which  were  ufeful  to  others,  were  negleded  and  loft, 
becaufe  they  were  of  no  ufe  to  them.  But  among  thofe 
people  by  whom  the  fir  ft  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  founded, 
all  the  arts  which  were  ufeful  to  mankind  were  preferved  ;  and 
as  thofe  people  multiplied,  and  fent  forth  new  colonies,  fo 
thofe  arts  were  carried  into  different  countries  wherever  they 
fettled.  If  Britain  then  was  an  ifland  before  it  was  inhabited, 
which  is  very  probable  (though  it  might  have  joined  with  the 
continent  before  the  deluge),  the  firft  inhabitants,  whether 
driven  by  chance  upon  the  coaft  or  invited  by  the  diflant  profpeft 
from  the  oppofite  fhore,  muft  have  come  from  a  country  where 
the  art  of  naval  architecture  and  navigation  had  been  retained, 
and  without  doubt  other  ufeful  and  neceftary  arts,  fuch  as 
agriculture,  and  the  art  of  building  with  brick  and  flone. 
Thefe  arts  being  once  introduced,  could  not  eafily  be  forgotten  ; 
for,  as  the  inhabitants  increafed,  more  land  mull:  be  cultivated 
new  habitations  were  wanted,  and  the  old  required  frequent 
renewal:  but  being  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  world 
and  little  known  by  the  moft  civilized  part  of  it,  they  long 
retained  their  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  made  few 
improvements  in*  their  habitations ;  and  until  their  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  fome  traces  of  that  religion  which 

prevailed 
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prevailed  in  the  world  before  the  call  of  Abraham  appeared 
among  them,  and  the  form  of  the  patriarchal  temples  was  till 
then  retained,  though  it  had  long  been  difufed  in  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  where  the  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  had  been  introduced.  From  hence  we  may  fuppofe 
that  the  Britons  had  but  little  fkill  in  mafonry  before  the 
Romans  fettled  there,  though  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  ufe  of  brick  and  (tone :  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  ufed  them  j  whether  they  cemented 
them  with  mortar,  bedded  them  in  (lime  like  the  builders 
at  Babel ;  it  being  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  their  works  (were 
they  ftill  in  being)  from  thofe  of  fucceeding  ages,  which, 
being  Aript  of  the  ornaments  of  architecture,  have  no  other 
marks  whereby  we  can  determine  with  certainty  the  time  in 
which  they  wrere  built. 

Though  feveral  forts  of  mafonry  were  introduced  by  the 
Romans  and  ufed  by  the  Britons  in  Roman  times,  the  art  was 
almoft  loft  during  the  unhappy  Rate  of  the  country  after  the 
departure  of  the  former.  Nor  was  it  better  underflood  by  the 
Saxons  at  the  time  they  wrere  converted  to  Chriftianity,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  accounts  of  Bede,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
who  feldom  mention  the  building  of  a  church  or  monaflery 
in  thofe  times,  but  they  fay  that  foreigners  were  fent  for,  to 
build  them  after  the  Roman  manner ;  and  if  we  examine  the 
buildings  ereCted  in  thofe  ages,  independently  of  the  ornaments 
of  architecture  which  adorned  them  (which  was  likewife  after 
the  Roman  manner),  we  fhall  find  that  the  foreign  mafons, 
who  were  introduced  by  the  Saxons,  ufed  no  other  kinds  of 
mafonry  than  thofe  which  the  ancient  Romans  had  introduced 
before,  who  in  their  buildings  generally  followed  the  di¬ 
rection 
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region  of  Vitruvius,  or  imitated  fuch  as  were  in  ufe  at  that 

time  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  materials  u fed  by  the  Romans  in  building  walls  were 
fuch  as  they  could  get  with  leaf!  trouble  near  the  places  where 
they  built,  hi  fome  they  ufed  ragftones,  which  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  country  lay  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  may  be 
collected  in  large  quantities  with  little  trouble  :  in  other  places, 
where  fmall  pebbles  or  flints  were  plenty  [u],  they  ufed  them 
with  ligatures  of  flat  ragftones,  or  with  tiles  made  of  baked 
clay,  when  flat  (tones  could  not  be  found  convenient  for  the 
purpofe  within  a  reafonable  diftance  of  the  work  :  but  in  thofe 
places  where  {tone  was  plenty,  and  of  a  proper  fize  and 
quality,  they  ufed  hewn  (tone  for  the  facing  of  their  walls, 
and  filled  the  middle  of  them  with  ragftones,  flints  or  pebbles, 
or  any  other  kind  of  rough  (tones  they  could  find  near  at  hand. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ufed  any  (tones  of  larger 
dimenfions  than  what  may  be  found  in  many  places  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  thofe  quarries, 
from  whence  the  builders  in  after-ages  were  fupplied  with  large 
(tones,  were  not  then  difcovered  ;  on  which  account  the  work¬ 
men,  who  were  brought  hither  when  the  Saxons  were  converted 
to  Chriflianity,  were  obliged  to  ufe  (tones  of  a  moderate  fize,  as 
the  Britons  had  done  before :  and  when  the  Normans  became 
matters  of  the  country,  and  found  no  quarries  from  whence 
they  could  collect  large  (tones  fit  for  their  buildings,  they  fent 
into  Normandy  for  what  they  wanted.  Caen  (tone  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  other,  probably  for  the  convenience  of  the  mafons, 
who  being  Normans  were  more  ufed  to  Work  in  that  (tone  than 

[«]  All  fmall  ftones  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  whether  pebbles,  flints,  or  ragftones, 
come  under  the  denomination  of  cement >  and  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
building  walls  with  thefe  materials  were  called  ccementarii . 


any 
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any  other.  But  as  Caen  hone  could  not  be  conveyed  to  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  without  much  difficulty  and  great 
expence,  they  were  obliged  in  many  places  to  ufe  hones  of  a 
moderate  fize,  until  quarries  were  difcovered  which  afforded 
others  of  greater  dimenfions;  and  fuch,  the  number  of  churches 
and  other  great  works  which  were  carrying  on  foon  alter  the 
conquefl:  (in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom),  obliged  them  to 
open  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  places  where  they  were  building. 
But  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  no  hone  could  be  found 
or  brought  from  other  places  without  very  great  expence,, 
they  made  wall  tiles ,  for  thofe  parts  of  their  work  where 
fquared  hones  are  ufually  employed,  and  built  the  other  parts 
of  their  walls  with  rags,  pebbles,  or  flint  hones,  and  fome- 
times  with  fmall  rough  clunch  or  Are-hones.  But  the  Norman 
mafons  feldom  ufed  thefe  foft  hones  in  building,  except  in  the 
inner  parts  of  their  walls,  or  where  it  was  leah  expofed  to  rain 
and  froh  ;  and  though  this  fort  of  hone  may  be  found  in  many 
places  of  large  dimenfions,  though  it  makes  very  neat  work, 
and  is  wrought  with  little  labour,  it  was  feldom  ufed  till  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Firh,  except  in  the  filling  of  walls  or  in  the 
pendentifs  of  vaults,  where  it  was  preferred  on  acount  of  it  light- 
nefs,  and  convenience  of  working:  and  whenever  they  ufed 
this  or  any  other  fort  of  free-hone,  they  were  careful  to  place 
it  in  their  work  in  the  fame  pohtion  it  lay  in  the  quarry,  which 
made  it  lefs  liable  to  be  fplit  by  the  weight  it  had  to  fupport, 
and  lefs  fubjedt  to  be  torn  by  frohs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moh  ancient  kind  of  mafonry  ufed  in 
England  is  that  compofed  of  cement  and  tiles,  as  ufed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  walls  of  Verulam,  Colchefter,  Cheflerford,  and 
in  other  places.  Thefe  walls  were  generally  built  with  fmall 
rough  flones,  whether  pebbles  or  rags,  mixt  with  coarfe 
1  mortar. 
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mortar,  and  tiles  laid  at  convenient  diflances  to  bind  them 
together,  and  at  the  internal  and  external  angles  to  flrengthen 
them.  Thefe  bands  confided  of  three  or  four  courfes  of  tiles 
laid  through  the  wall,  and  were  placed  at  two  or  three  feet 
above  each  other,  the  intermediate  fpaces  being  railed  with 

cement  [w]. 

This  fort  of  mafonry  was  much  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
walls  of  their  flations  in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  it  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  therefore  fup- 
pofe  it  was  introduced  after  the  time  of  Auguflus.  It  is  not 
however  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  for  the  walls  of  Turin,  the 
amphitheatre  at  Verona,  and  other  ancient  ftru&ures  are  built 
in  this  manner. 

Though  the  Romans  often  ufed  it  in  Britain,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  ufed  by  the  Britons  after  their  departure,  or  by 
the  Saxons  before  the  conqueft.  But  it  is  probable  the  latter 
ufed  it ;  for  we  find  the  Normans  imitated  it  in  the  caflle  at 
Colchefler,  and  probably  in  other  places  where  it  has  been 
miftaken  for  Roman  work  [*]. 

The  Romans  feldom  built  the  walls  of  cities  entirely  of 
bricks  or  with  facings  of  bricks,  and  the  inner  parts  filled  with 
cement ;  but  they  frequently  ufed  that  kind  of  mafonry  in  large 
buildings,  fuch  as  temples  and  theatres;  many  examples  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Saxons  ufed  it  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Michael  at 
Verulam,  and  the  Normans  in  the  abbey  church  at  St.  Alban’s, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph’s  priory  in  Colchefler,  and  other 

[w]  See  pi.  iii.  Fig.  i. 

[at]  Dr.  Stukelcy  fays,  the  chapel  in  Colchefler  caflle,  and  the  Tower  of 
were  both  built  about  the  time  of  Conftantine.  Account  of  Stone-Henge, 

p.  3.. 
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places  where  ftone  could  not  be  eafily  procured.  This  fort  of 
mafonry,  though  compofed  of  bricks  and  cement,  is  of  that 
kind  which  Vitruvius  calls  emplefion ,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  forts  ;  one  is  compofed  of  flat  rag  ftones  laid  like  bricks  in 
regular  courfes  on  both  fides  of  the  wall  and  bonded  through 
it  in  feveral  places,  the  intermediate  fpace  being  filled  with  a 
cement  of  pebbles  or  rough  fiones  and  mortar  [jy]. 

In  this  manner  the  thick  walls  of  feveral  Saxon  and  Norman 
buildings  were  raifed  :  and  in  the  Norman  churches  where 
large  pillars  are  ufed  the  outer  facings  are  generally  compofed  of 
fquared  ftones,  laid  in  regular  courfes,  and  the  middle  filled 
with  cement  [z].  Such  were  the  pillars  in  the  old  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  in  London,  and  thofe  of  Ely,  Peterborough,  and 
many  others  of  that  age  ;  and  the  outer  walls  of  thefe  churches 
are  of  the  fame  fort  of  mafonry,  the  middle  of  them  being 
filled  with  cement  between  two  faces  of  fquared  ftones,  or, 
an  outfide  facing  of  fquared  ftones,  and  a  facing  of  flat  rough 
ftones  within.  But  where  they  built  with  pillars  of  fmaller  di¬ 
ameters  they  ufed  fquared  ftones,  which  made  a  regular  bond 
through  every  courfe.  This  was  ufed  by  the  Romans,  and 
called  by  Vitruvius  Infertum  [dj.  It  was  ufed  alfo  by  the  Saxon 
builders  in  round  and  octangular  pillars  in  the  conventual  church 
at  Ely,  and  in  other  places ;  and  it  is  frequently  found  in 
buildings  ereCted  foon  after  the  Conqueft  ;  and  when  arch 
buttrefles  were  introduced,  they  generally  conftruCted  them  with 
this  fort  of  mafonry,  being  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  beautiful. 

In  thofe  places  where  flat  rag  ftones  could  be  procured  in 
plenty,  they  built  walls  with  them  and  mortar,  laying  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  bind  each  other  in  regular  courfes  through 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wall.  This  made  a  very  ftrong  and  du¬ 
ty]  F'g-  2*  tzJ  F'g-  3*  M  fig*  4- 
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rable  fort  of  mafonry,  though  not  very  beautiful ;  and  in  walls 
of  this  fort  the  angles  are  ftrengthened,  and  the  arches  of  doors 
and  windows  turned  with  fquared  ftones.  Vitruvius  calls  this 
fort  of  mafonry  Pfeudifodomum  [£],  becaufe  the  courfes  though 
regular  were  not  all  of  the  fame  thicknefs.  This  kind  of  work, 
is  very  ancient,  and  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
we  find  it  in  buildings  of  all  ages  in  England.  The  Saxons  ufed 
it  in  the  conventual  church  at  Ely,  and  wre  meet  with  it  in 
many  churches  built  after  the  Conqueft.  It  was  ufed  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  in  his  chapel  in  Cambridge,  and  in  this 
we  find  all  the  joints  are  fet  with  fmall  black  flints. 

It  is  remarkable  in  all  Saxon  buildings  and  in  moft  of  the 
Norman,  that  the  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  are  compofed 
of  fuch  fmall  ftones  that  the  courfes  feldom  exceed  feven  or 
eight  inches,  and  very  often  we  find  them  lefs ;  notwith- 
ftanding  they  could  procure  larger  ftones,  though  they  feldom 
ufed  them  but  for  bafes  or  capitals  to  their  pillars,  or  for  fome 
particular  parts  of  their  work  Where  they  thought  large  ftones 
were  neceftary.  And  in  this  they  followed  the  advice  of  Vi¬ 
truvius,  who  for  good  reafons  directs  in  every  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  to  ufe  fmall  ftones  rather  than  large  [c]. 

Palladio  takes  notice  of  a  kind  of  mafonry  which  he  calls 
Riemf  luta  or  coffer-work.  The  method  which  he  fuppofes  the 
ancients  made  ufe  of  to  build  thefe  walls*  was  by  placing  two 
rows  of  planks  edgeways  as  far  diftant  from  each,  other  as  the 
thicknefs  they  intended  to  make  the  walls,  and  then  filling 
the  fpace  between  them  with  cement  compofed  of  all  kinds  of 
ftones  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  work  was  continued  from  courfe 
to  courfe  until  they  had  raifed  their  wall  to  the  height  they  in¬ 
tended.  Vitruvius  [J]  recommends  a  fimilar  method  for 

M  5*  M  L*  iv.  c,  4,  [/]  L.  vi.  c.  10. 
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building  piers  in  deep  water  with  cement  and  Pozzalana ,  but 
takes  no  notice  of  any  walls  being  built  in  that  manner.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  walls  of  Sermion,  which  Palladio 
mentions  [f],  were  not  built  in  the  manner  he  fuppofes,  being 
in  reality  of  that  fort  which  Vitruvius  calls  Empletton  before 
mentioned,  confifling  of  two  thin  walls,  compofed  of  flat  Rones 
or  pebbles  laid  irregularly  in  Riff  mortar,  which  being  raifed 
about  a  foot  in  height,  the  fpace  between  them  was  filled  with 
mortar  and  cement.  Though  Vitruvius  mentions  this  as  an 
ordinary  method  of  building  walls  [y*],  we  find  many  examples 
of  it  in  England,  not  only  of  Roman  work,  but  in  Saxon  and 
Norman  buildings,  efpecially  in  thofe  places  where  flints  or 
pebbles  could  be  collected  in  large  quantities,  there  being  many 
large  churches  and  lofty  towers  built  entirely  of  pebbles  or  flint 
Rones,  excepting  the  jaumbs  and  arches  of  doors  and  windows, 
or  fuch  parts  as  could  not  be  executed  without  ufing  fquared 
Rones. 

To  the  feverai  kinds  of  mafonry  already  mentioned,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Romans  themfelves,  or  by  thofe  fo¬ 
reigners  who  were  brought  hither  to  build  after  the  roman 
manner ,  we  may  add  another,  which  Vitruvius  calls  opus  rc- 
ticulatum ,  which  was  much  in  fafhion  for  fome  time  among  the 
Romans  [g],  but  afterwards  difufed  on  account  of  its  want  of 
folidity.  The  beauty  of  this  work  arofe  from  the  form  of  the 
Rones,  which  were  perfectly  fquare,  and  from  the  difpofition  of 
them,  which  was  diagonal  [£]  ;  and  the  joints  appearing  like  the 
mefhes  of  a  net,  it  thence  acquired  its  name.  But  the  difpo¬ 
fition  of  the  Rones,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  admired,  being 
contrary  to  nature  and  reafon,  foon  difcovered  its  want  of 

[Vj  L.  i.  c.  9.  [/]  Qua  etiam  noftri  ruflici  utuntur.  VJt.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

\g]  Quo  nunc  omne*  ntuntur,  Vit.  1.  ii.  c.  8*  [£]  Fig.  6. 
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ftrength.  Therefore  the  Saxon  and  Norman  mafons  knowing 
its  defers,  never  ufed  it  in  the  manner  defcribed  by  Vitruvius, 
though  they  frequently  imitated  it  as  an  ornament  in  their 
frontons ,  and  filling  of  arches  [/].  Examples  of  which  may 
be  feen  at  Lincoln,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Rochefter,  and  other 
Norman  buildings  :  but  it  was  quite  laid  afide  before  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Third.  , 

The  Normans  frequently  raifed  large  buildings  with  pebbles 
only,  and  fometimes  with  pebbles  intermixt  with  rag  ftones. 
Of  thefe  I  have  obferved  three  forts,  which  differ  but  little  from 
the  common  Roman  work,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  fancy 
of  the  builders,  or  the  fafhion  of  the  country  or  age  in  which 
they  were  ufed.  The  firfl:  is  that  of  pebbles  only,  the  outfide 
of  the  wall  being  laid  in  regular  courfes  with  Rones  of  nearly 
the  fame  bignefs,  and  the  angles  of  the  wall  ftrengthened  with 
fquared  ftones  [£].  The  next  is  with  pebbles  and  rags,  having 
the  angles  fortified  with  fquared  ftones  about  two  feet  high, 
and  fix  or  feven  inches  fquare,  which  were  tied  into  the  wall  by 
flat  fquare  ftones  about  fix  or  feven  inches  thick  laid  on  the  top 
of  them[/].  In  building  thefe  walls,  they  raifed  the  outer 
fhells  to  the  height  of  one  ftone  with  pebbles  only,  or  with 
rags  on  one  fide  and  pebbles  on  the  other,  and  filled  the 
middle  with  cement  and  mortar  ;  and  when  the  firfl:  courfe  was 
dry  enough  to  receive  another  upon  it,  they  laid  the  fquare 
bond-ftones  on  the  angles,  and  continued  the  thicknefs  of  the 
next  courfe  with  flat  rag-ftones  in  the  manner  which  Vitruvius 
calls  Pfeudifodomum.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
mode  of  building  in  Cambridgefhire  in  the  time  of  William 
Rufus ;  for  I  find  it  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  Cambridge, 

[i]  Some  of  the  walls  of  Rome  built  in  this  manner. 

W  Fig.  7»  [/]  Fig.  8. 
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which  was  built  about  the  year  1092  by  Hugolina  wife  to  Picot 
Baron  of  Bourn  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Benedi&’s  church,  which  from  the  form  of  the  arches  and  other 
particulars  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  age.  In  this  tower  not 
only  the  angles  but  the  arches  are  found  with  long  and  fhort 
Hones  alternately  [m] ;  another  example  of  which  1  have  feen 
in  the  oldeft  part  of  the  church  of  Ickleton  near  Chefterford  in 
the  fame  county.  The  third  fort  of  mafonry  compofed  of 
pebbles  and  rag-ftones  has  two  or  three  feet  of  pebbles  or  rags 
laid  regularly,  and  above  them  feveral  courfes  of  rag-ftones  laid 
angularly,  or  in  manner  of  herring-bone  as  it  is  called  by  the 
workmen  [»].  The  age  of  this  fort  of  mafonry  is  not  eafily  af- 
certained.  It  may  be  feen  in  fome  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Lincoln  ;  but  when  they  were  built  is  uncertain.  There  is 
a  round  tower  of  a  church  at  Bungay  in  Suffolk  built  in  this 
manner :  and  in  Cambridge  we  find  it  in  a  part  of  the  caftle 
wall ;  which  cannot  be  older  than  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Firft,  or  Henry  the  Third.  We  often  meet  with  an  irregular 
fort  of  walling,  in  which  rags  are  fometimes  laid  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  we  frequently  fee  the  backs  of  very  old  chimnies  in 
which  tiles  are  fo  ranged  :  but  thefe  are  common  to  all  ages  and 
places  where  irregular  materials  were  ufed. 

As  this  rough  manner  of  building  with  rag-ftones  and  other 
irregular  materials  required  a  coat  of  plaiftering  to  make  them 
fair  without  and  neat  within,  we  find  that  thofe  frnall  churches 
and  other  buildings  which  were  built  in  this  manner  were  al¬ 
ways  plaiftered  on  the  infide,  and  frequently  on  the  outfide,  with 
a  compofition  of  lime  and  fand,  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  many  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  churches,  and  in  fomc 
more  modern :  and  in  thofe  which  were  built  in  the  eleventh 

[V]  Fig,  9.  [»]  Fig.  10. 
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century  with  wall  tiles  after  the  Roman  manner,  the  walls, 
pillars,  and  arches  were  finifhed  within  and  without  with  the 
fame  kind  of  plaiftering  or  ftucco ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  an¬ 
cient  parts  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans. 

From  this  fketch  of  the  different  kinds  of  mafonry  ufed  in 
England  fince  the  time  that  the  Romans  firft  fettled  here,  there 
appears  little  difference  between  thofe  which  the  Romans  in¬ 
troduced,  and  thofe  which  were  ufed  by  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  builders  under  the  denomination  of  Roman  work : 
and  thefe  were  ufed  afterwards  with  no  other  alterations  than 
what  were  neceffarily  occafioned  by  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  ftyle  of  architecture  at  different  periods,  excepting 
fome  peculiarities  which  might  have  been  the  fafhion  in  fome 
particular  age  or  part  of  the  country  ;  for  fuch  changes  were 
fometimes  made  either  for  ufe  or  ornament,  and,  being  firfl  intro¬ 
duced  by  matters  of  note  into  fome  public  building,  they  were 
foon  imitated  in  others  of  lefs  confequence,  whether  they  an- 
fwered  the  intended  purpofes  or  not.  Where  fmall  churches 
were  built  in  the  neighbourhopd  of  cathedrals  or  conventual 
churches  at  the  time  they  were  building,  we  generally  find 
they  agree  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  execution.  An  inftance 
of  this  we  have  in  the  remains  of  a  fmall  church  at  Denny 
abbey,  about  eight  miles  from  Ely,  which  was  built  while  the 
nave  of  that  cathedral  was  building,  in  the  time  of  Nigellus 
bifhop  of  that  fee,  and  has  in  it  fo  much  of  the  fame  ftyle  and 
manner  of  building,  that  we  may  conclude  it  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  fame  mafter,  and  in  all  probability  by 
mafons  fent  from  thence  :  for  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  days  to  fend 
them  in  companies  from  one  place  to  another  to  build  churches 
or  monafteries,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when 
converts  were  daily  making  in  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  and 

many 
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many  monafteries  were  founded.  It  feeins  agreeable  to 
this  cuftom  that  Naiton  king  of  the  PiCts*  when  he  wrote  to 
Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Girwy  for  inftruCl'ions  relative  to  fome- 
difputes  concerning  the  time  ,of  keeping  Eafter,  defired-  that 
he  would  fend  him  fome  architects  [0]  to  build  a  church  of 
fbone  after  the  Roman  manner.  For  in  thofe  days  the  Roman 
manner  was  not  univerfally  underftood,  and  perhaps  the  form 
of  a  Chriftian  church  was  fo  little  known  that  none  but  eccle- 
fiafticks  knew  what  conveniences  were  neceffary  for  performing 
their  religious  ceremonies  with  decent  folemnity  ;  and  as  the 
monaftery  of  Girwy  had  not  been  founded  many  years,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  their  church  had  not  been  long  finiftied,  and  that  there 
were  fome  experienced  architects  among  the  monks  of  that 
houfe,  who  were  capable  of  conducting  the  works  which 
Naiton  intended  to  put  under  their  care.  And’  as  we  may 
fuppofe  the  architects  who  were  fent  on  fuch  occafions  would 
naturally  follow  the  manner  of  building  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  they  had 
to  work  upon  would  permit ;  fo-  we  may  likewife  pefume  they 
would  introduce  any  peculiarity,  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to,  if  they  imagined  it  would  add  to  the  ftrength  or 
beauty  of  their  work.  From  hence  we  may  account  for  thofe 
little  particularities,  which  are  often  found  in  buildings  of  the 
fame  age,  and  may  fometimes  aflift  us  in  afcertaining  their 
dates,  though  they  do  not  conftitute  a  different  ffyle  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  nor  a  diftinCt  fpecies  of  mafonry. 

[0]  Hift.  Ecclef.  L.  v.  c.  21.  By  architects,  he-means  perfons  well  fkilled  In  the 
art  of  working  in  ftone,  or  matter  mafons.  By  the  Saxons  they  were  called 
heah  cpceprigan  puan  ^epeopcep — and  afterwards  Free  Mafons  from  the 
French  Franc  Ma$on^ 
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As  the  Roman  Ryle  of  architecture  which  was  introduced 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  was  ufed  by  the  Normans  with 
little  variation,  fo  no  material  change  was  made  in  the  methods 
of  building  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  many 
alterations  were  made  in  the  ftyle  of  architecture,  and  the  bafes 
and  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  very  often  the  pillars  themfelves 
l'ur rounded  with  fmall  {hafts  were  made  of  marble  highly 
polilhed.  Marble  was  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  until  the  latter  end 
of  Edward  the  Second’s  reign,  though  the  other  parts  of  their 
buildings  were  executed  with  common  {tones  of  moderate  di- 
menfions,  and  laid  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preceding  ages. 
But  in  the  following  reign  we  find  that  marble  was  much 
negleCted  (either  on  account  of  the  great  labour  required  in 
cutting  and  polifliing  it,  or  becaufe  they  found  that  the  fine 
polifh  that  was  given  it  was  not  of  long  continuance)  and  before 
the  end  of  Edward  the  Third’s  reign  it  was  quite  difufed. 
The  marble  ufed  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofes  was 
brought  from  quarries  near  Petworth  in  Suflex,  or  from  the 
ifle  of  Purbec.  It  is  commonly  of  a  greyifh  colour  with  a  {hade 
of  green,  and,  being  full  of  fmall  {hells  filled  with  {par,  it  ap¬ 
pears  when  polifhed  fpeckled  with  fmall  white  {pots.  But  it 
was  long  the  popular  opinion,  that  thofe  marbles  which  were 
fo  much  ufed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  were  factitious ; 
that  the  fmall  {lender  {hafts  which  furround  the  pillars  in 
Weftminfter  abbey,  in  Salifbury  and  other  cathedrals  built  in 
that  age,  were  made  of  paite,  compofed  of  various  materials 
which  could  be  moulded  into  any  {hape,  and  by  an  art  unknown 
to  our  modern  artitts  could  be  made  as  hard  as  marble  and 
fmooth  as  giafs.  The  fame  error  has  prevailed  refpeCting  Stone¬ 
henge:  for  it  wasfuppofed  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  matters 
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of  this  ingenious  art,  and  that  the  vafl  Hones  of  which  it  is 
compofed  are  not  natural  but  artificial  marbles. 

Though  marble  was  much  uled  in  buildings  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  does,  not  appear  by  hifiory  or  ex¬ 
amples,  that  it  was  ufed  before  that  time  either  by  the  Saxons 
or  by  the  Britons  in  Roman  times.  Bede  indeed  mentions  a 
coffin  of  white  marble  [t p ]  with  a  cover  to  it,  which  the  monks 
of  Ely  found  near  the  walls  of  Grantacefler  in  the  year  695, 
which  might  be  of  Roman  workmanffiip,  but  whether  it  was 
marble  may  be  doubted  ;  for  Dr.  Caius  (in  his  Hiftory  of 
Cambridge)  [q]  fays,  when  the  tomb  (or  fhrine  in  which  it 
was  inclofed),  was  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  was  to  be  found  made  of  common  white  Hone,  and 
not  of  white  marble  as  Bede  reports ;  and  this  agrees  with  the 
Saxon  tranflation  of  Bede  where  it  is  called  a  ^puh  op  hpirum 
prane.  But  it  is  probable  the  Saxons  ufed  marble  for  this 
purpofe  and  for  fonts.  If  they  ufed  it  in  their  churches,  it 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  flooring  only,  and  that  but  feldom ; 
for  in  common  they  made  a  fort  of  figured  tiles,  with  which 
moH  of  their  churches  were  paved  :  nor  do  I  find  any  mention 
of  marble  being  ufed  in  churches,  until  after  the  Conquefl  in  the 
beginning  of  Henry  the  Firfl’s  reign  when  the  choir  of  Can¬ 
terbury  cathedral  built  by  prior  Conrad  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  the  walls  which  feparated  the  choir  from  the  porticos  were 
compofed  of  marble  flabs  [r]. 

We  obferve  but  few  alterations  in  the  methods  of  building 
with  Hone  after  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  until  the  in- 

[p]  Locellum  de  marmore  albo  pulcherrime  fadtum.  H.  E.  L.  iv.  c.  19. 

H]  Lib.  i.  p.  8. 

fr]  The  pillars  however  were  not  marble:  for  Gervais  fpeaking  of  that 
and  the  prefent  choir  fays,  Ibi  columpna  nulla  mfirmorta ,  hie  innunurae. 
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trodu&ion  of  Grecian  architedure  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,'  except  what  the  changes  in  Gothic  archite&ure  ne- 
ceflarity  occasioned.  But,  within  that  period,  during  the 
wars  in  France  and  Flanders  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Firft 
and  Second,  wall  tiles  which  before  were  made  of  uncertain 
dimensions,  were  now  made  after  the  Flemifh  manner,  and 
often  ufed  in  building  walls.  The  lower  parts  of  thefe  walls, 
about  two  feet  above  ground  were  commonly  made  of  rag- 
flones  laid  in  the  common  manner;  but  the  upper  parts  were 
faced  with  bricks  on  the  outfide,  and  on  the  infide  with  foft 
{lone,  clunch,  or  any  materials  the  country  afforded  :  Others 
were  faced  on  both  fides  with  half  a  brick  thick,  and  the  fpace 
between  filled  with  rough  {lones  and  mortar;  but  the  art  of 
ufing  bricks  was  not  well  underflood  by  the  tilers  of  that  age  ; 
nor  the  proper  method  of  bonding  them  according  to  the 
Flemifh  manner  univerfally  obferved  for  fome  years  after  their 
bricks  were  introduced  ;  and  we  often  fee  buildings  ereded  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  where  they  were 
ufed  in  this  irregular  manner  until  they  came  into  general  ufe  ; 
when  workmen  began  to  ufe  what  they  call  the  Flemifh  bond , 

’  which  is  the  flrongefl  as  well  as  the  oldeft  regular  bond  ufed  in 
building. 

About  this  time  it  was  cuflomary  to  chequer  the  fronts  of 
brick  and  flone  buildings  with  black  flints,  fometimes  in  regular 
fquare  figures,  and  fometimes  intermixt  with  flone  in  imitation 
of  open  Gothic  work.  Many  of  thefe  were  neatly  executed, 
and  ftill  have  a  tolerable  good  effect ;  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral 
fine  towers  of  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  this  fafhion  greatly  pre¬ 
vailed  a  little  before  the  reformation.  About  the  year  1530 
Hans  Holbein  built  a  beautiful  gate  oppofite  the  banqueting 
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houfe  Whitehall  in  this  manner,  and  ornamented  the  fronts 
with  bulls  in  circular  recefles,  with  mouldings  round  them 
of  baked  clay  in  proper  colours,  and  glazed  in  the  manner  of 
Delft  ware. 

The  brick  buildings  of  this  age  may  be  diftinguiftied,  by 
being  chequered  with  glazed  bricks  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
reft  of  the  fronts,  which  were  generally  built  with  bricks 
of  a  deep  red,  very  hard  and  well  burnt.  The  window 
frames  were  fometimes  of  ftone  ;  but  very  often  of  bricks 
moulded  on  purpofe,  and  covered  with  ftrong  plaifter  or 
ftucco  imitating  ftone. .  During  the  reigns  of  queen  Mary 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture, 
which  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  were 
frequently  imitated  in  burnt  clay ;  and  with  them  they  laced 
the  fronts  of  their  houfes,  and  covered  the  fhafts  of  their 
chimnies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  which  were  executed 
in  ftone  on  Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand.  For  this  purpofe  a 
variety  of  fantaftical  figures  were  invented,  in  which  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  ornaments  were  often  abfurdly  mixt  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  were  ufed  till  the  time  of 
James  the  Firft,  when  they  began  to  make  plainer  fhafts  to 
their  chimnies,  and  thofe  moulded  bricks  were  laid  afide :  but 
in  this  and  the  preceding  reign  the  buildings  in  general  were 
badly  executed,  many  of  the  walls  being  little  better  than 
rubbifh  between  two  thin  fhells  of  brick ;  and  fome  of  them 
were  filled  with  fmall  rough  ftones  mixt  with  clay  in- 
ftead  of  mortar,  and  others  with  turves  or  peat,  fuch  as 
the  common  people  ufe  for  fuel  in  thofe  places  where  wood 
and  coals  are]  fcarce.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
when  arts  began  to  revive,  brick  buildings  were  tolerably 
well  executed  under  the  directions  of  Inigo  Jones,  though 
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many  of  his  defigns  were  executed  in  a  manner  which  did  no 
credit  to  that  great  matter.  But  the  late  earl  of  Leicefter  has 
fhewn  In  his  fine  feat  at  Holkham  in  Norfolk  what  beautiful 
buildings  may  be  ereCled  with  bricks  well  made  and  judicioufly 
difpofed. 

From  this  view  of  the  various  kinds  of  mafonry  ufed  in 
England  in  different  periods,  it  appears  very  difficult  to  deters 
mine  the  age  of  a  building  by  the  materials  or  method  of  ufing 
them,  when  no  other  circumftances  concur  to  aflift  us  in  our 
judgement  ;  efpecially  in  thofe  buildings  which  were  ereCted 
with  new  materials  either  before  or  foon  after  the  Conqueft : 
But  as  we  frequently  find  fragments  of  pillars,  •voufloirs  cf  arches 
and  other  members  of  Gothic  architecture  worked  into  the 
walls  of  ancient  buildings,  we  may  fometimes  by  their  means 
afcertain  their  age  very  nearly,  but  always  with  more  certainty 
when  we  have  fome  afiiftance  from  records  or  hiftory.  But  to 
do  this  we  mufl  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  modes  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  prevailed  in  different  ages,  and 
be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  fragments  of  one  mode  from  another. 
And  as  the  progrefs  of  this  kind  of  architecture  may  be  traced 
from  its  origin  through  its  various  changes,  and  the  time  in 
which  the  feveral  modes  prevailed  can  be  nearly  afcertained  ; 
we  may  fometimes  determine  the  age  of  a  building  very 
nearly  by  the  fragments  which  are  found  in  its  walls.  Among 
the  ruins  of  churches  and  other  buildings  which  occur  in  all 
parts  of  this  kingdom  we  often  find  large  fragments  by  which 
we  may  not  only  determine  the  age,  but  frequently  afcertain 
the  form  and  fize  of  the  building  they  belonged  to:  For  the 
Gothic,  like  the  Grecian,  archireClure  has  its  different  orders  or 
modes,  and  every  order  its  peculiar  members  by  which  it  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft;  and  as  thefe  are  regulated  by 
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juft  proportions  founded  upon  geometrical  principles,  as 
capable  of  demon  ftration  as  thofe  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  part,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  we  may  know  the  extent  of  a  Roman  temple 
from  the  length  of  a  triglyph  [jj. 

[j]  Vit.  L,  i.  c.  2* 
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Will.  Obfervatio7is  071  Kit’s  Cotty  Houfe,  in  Kent.  In 
a  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Dailies  Barrington, 
frotn  the  Reverend  Mr,  Pegge. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  13,  1774. 


S  I  R, 

Considering  that  freedom  of  thinking  on  points  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  that  liberty  of  debate,  which  your  Society  not 
only  allows,  but  encourages  in  its  members;  no  apology  need 
be  made  for  refuming  the  confideration  of  any  fubjeft  of  en¬ 
quiry,  or  for  diflenting  from  thofe  who  may  have  delivered  their 
fentiments  concerning  it  before.  I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that 
I  {hall  neither  give  offence  to  the  candour  of  the  Society  in  ge¬ 
neral,  nor  to  the  liberal  mind  of  your  worthy  treafurer,  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  in  particular,  if,  with  all  deference  and  relpedl  to¬ 
wards  him,  I  fhould  caufe  that  rude  and  ancient  Kentifh  mo¬ 
nument,  yulgarly  called  Kit’s  Cotty  Houfe,  to  pafs  again  in  re¬ 
view  before  you,  and  (hould  happen  to  difagree  with  him,  and 
others,  in  certain  particulars  concerning  it. 

British  monuments  in  the  county  of  Kent  are  but  few  in 
number  [a]  ;  the  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  fir  ft,  that  the 

[a]  Kit’s  Cotty  Houfe  at  Ailsford  :  the  oval  and  circular  rows  of  ftones  at 
Addington,  firft  mentioned  by  Dr.  Harris,  but  more  fully  defcribed  by  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  Archaeolog.  II.  p.  407.  Perhaps  Julaberr’s  grave  at  Chilham  and  a  long 
gigantic  barrow  on  the  fide  of  Wye  down. 
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Britons  in  that  traft  of  the  ifland  were  found,  on  the  arrival  of 
Julius  Caefar,  to  be  more  civilized  than  the  reft  \b j  ;  and  fecondly, 
that  the  natives  were  afterwards  fo  foon  driven  from  thofe  parts 
into  the  other  quarters  of  the  country;  Kent,  as  their  landing 
place,  being  one  of  the  firft  diftrifls  pofl'efted  by  the  Romans. 

However  this  may  be,  the  moft  remarkable  of  the  Britifh 
remains  there  is  that  rude  ftru&ure  in  the  parilh  of  Ailsford 
written  by  Mr.  Lambarde  Citfcote  houfe  [c],  and  now  commonly 
Kit's  Cotty  Houfe.  Of  this  monument  we  have  feveral  reprefen- 
tations  engraved  [<f],  as  likewife  many  verbal  defcriptions  [e] 
Some  of  thefe  laft,  particularly  that  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  are  fo  minute  and  exa£t,  that  nothing  further  in  that 
way  need  be  required.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  firft  no¬ 
tified  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Lambarde,  the  famous  Kentifh  an¬ 
tiquary,  in  the  lecond  edition  of  his  Perambulation  of  Kent,. 
A .  D.  1 596,  p.  409  ;  though  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  obferva* 

[£]  “  Ex  his  omnibus,  longe  funt  humanijfimi ,  qui  Cantium  incolunt ;  quae  re- 
“  gio  eft  maritima  omnis;  neque  multum  a  Gallica  differunt  confuetudine.,r 
Caefar  de  B.  G.  v.  §  10. 

[cj  Peramb.  of  Kent,  p.409.  edit.  1596.  Camden  writes,  Keith -Coty- houfe 
Stow,  Cits  Cotihoufe ;  Philipot,  Kits-Cotehoufe and  Harris,  Kits  Cotty- Houfe. 

[d]  The  firft,  I  prefume,  is  that  very  bad  one  by  Philipot,  Villare  Cant.  p.  49  ;; 
a  fecond,  and  fomething  better,  by  Dr.  Harris,  Hift  of  Kent,  p.  371  ;  then  an 
Eaft  and  Weft  front,  by  an  anonymous  author  in  Gent.  Mag.  1763,  p.  248; 
copied  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Dr.  William  Borlafe’s  Antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
p.  224;  and  laftly  (not  to  mention  the  two  unpublifhed  views  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  for 
which  fee  Mr.  Gough’s  Anecd.  of  Brit.  Topogr.  p.  229,  and  which  will  appear 
in  the  new  volume  of  his  Itinerary,  publifhing  by  fubfcription),  an  accurare  plate 
by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  a  view  by  Mr.  Grofe. 

[4]  Lambarde.  Camden,  Brit.  col.  230.  Stow,  Chron.  p.  52.  edit.  1631.. 
Philipot,  p.  48.  Harris,  p.  31.  Gent.  Mag.  1.  c.  Dr.  Borlafe,  and  Mr.  Cole¬ 
brooke,  p.  1 14.  1 16.  The  accounts  given  by  the  three  laft  are  by  far  the  moft 
minute  and  particular. 
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tions,  making  ufe  only  of  the  firft  edition  of  that  work, 
printed  in  1576,  reafons  fometimes  from  Mr.  Lambarde’s 
Silence  about  it  [/],  and  feems  to  think  Mr.  Camden,  or  Mr. 
Stow,  was  the  frit  author  that  mentions  it  [g]. 

The  queftion  is,  of  what  nature  this  ancient  Britifh  monu¬ 
ment  may  be,  and  for  what  purpofe  it  was  originally  defigned? 
Now,  Sir,  our  older  authors  in  general  will  tell  you,  it  is  the 
Sepulchral  monument  of  prince  Catigern,  brother  of  king  Vor- 
timer,  who  was  (lain  in  battle  here  [ b ]  ;  and  fo  the  matter  flood, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  Antiquaries,  till  Mr.  Colebrooke  arofe 
and  obferved,  and  I  think  very  juftly,  that  little  or  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  names,  Catigern  and 
Kits-Cotty -Houfe ,  which  the  preceding  gentlemen  had  chiefly 
grounded  their  notions  upon  :  “  I  apprehend,”  fays  he,  and  one 
cannot  but  agree  with  him,  “  the  name  of  Kits  or  Keiths  Coty- 
“  houfe  to  have  been  given  to  this  place  from  fome  old  fhe- 
<<  pherd,  who  kept  flieep  on  this  plain,  and  ufed  to  fhelter  him- 
*s  felf  from  the  weather  on  one  fide  or  other  of  this  monu- 
46  ment ;  for,  from  whatever  quarter  a  ftorm  came,  he  might 
4f  here  find  fhelter  [/].”  And,  thus  discarding  the  received 
opinion,  that  Kit’s  Cotty  Houfe  was  the  funeral  monument  of 
prince  Catigern,  he  inclines  to  think  it  rather  the  tomb  of 
Horfa,  Hengift’s  brother,  killed  at  the  fame  time  with  prince 
Catigern,  and  that  this  laft  was  interred  in  a  circle  of  ftones  at 
Addington  about  eight  miles  off[£].  The  Britons,  he  con- 

[/]  Archaeol,  II.  p.  no.  114.  [g]  lb.  p.  115. 

[i>J  Lambarde,  Camden,  Stow,  Philipot,  Harris.  Phil jpot  pretends,  p.  48, 
that  another  fuch  a  monument  was  eredled  for  Horfa  at  Horfted,  in  theparifli  of 
Chatham  ;  but  this  is  gratis  diflurn.  See  Mr.  Colebrooke,  p.  no. 

[<]  Archaeol.  p.  114.  See  alfo  Dr.  Borlafe,  p.  224,  where  the  vulgar  name. 
Kits  Cotty-boufe ,  is  derived  from  Koitttn ,  or  Goitten ,  a  quoit. 

[k]  Archaeol.  p.  109.  113.  i  t  7. 
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je&ures,  might  retreat,  after  the  battle,  to  thofe  ftones  eredled 
in  an  oval  form  at  Addington,  as  to  a  place  of  Strength  [/]. 
But  furely,  whatever  may  become  of  the  retreat,  the  oval 
could  be  no  place  of  fafety  fit  for  the  vanquished  Britons  to 
retire  to. 

As  to  the  main  point,  the  interment  of  prince  Horfa  at  Kits- 
Cotty-houfe,  this  hypothefis  appears  to  me  extremely  doubtful ; 
fmce,  in  the  firSt  place,  there  are  not  the  leaft  footfleps,  from 
etymology,  or  otherwife,  to  lead  us  to  prince  Horfia,  except 
that  vague  and  uncertain  pafifage  in  Bede,  “  e  quibus  Horfa 
“  poStea  occifus  in  bello  a  Britonibus,  hadtenus  in  orientalibus 
“  Cantiae  partibus  monumentumhabet  fuo  nomine  infigne 
which  is  equally  as  applicable^  to  Addington  as  to  Kits-Cotty- 
houfe,  though  the  former  happens  to  be  on  the  WeStern  fide  of 
the  Medway,  Mr.  Colebrooke  himfelf  having  remarked,  that 
the  limits  of  E.  and  W.  Kent  were  at  that  time  different  from 
what  they  are  now  taken  to  be  [«].  I  obferve  next,  that,  fup- 
pofing  Kits-Cotty-houfe  to  belong  to  Horfa,  it  inSlantly  be¬ 
comes  a  Saxon,  inlfead  of  a  Britifh  monument;  which  I  think 
very  material  in  the  cafe,  as  the  Saxons  are  not  known  to  have 
ufed  the  cromlech,  for  their  fepulchral  monuments,  as  the 
Britons  and  the  Celtae  did  [o].  The  fafeft  way  would  there¬ 
fore  be,  to  call  it  a  cromlech,  or  Britifh  tomb,  as  apparently 
it  is  [J>],  and  to  leave  the  name  of  the  perfon  there  interred 
undecided,  and  not  to  aflign  it  either  to  Gatigern  or  Horfa;  and 

[/]  Compare  p.  113,  with  p.  117. 

[/7j]  Beda,  p.  53.  edit.  Smith. 

[n]  Archaeologia,  p.  117. 

[o']  Borlafe,  p.  225. 

[p]  Compare  it  with  thofe  in  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  92,  fcq.  and  in 
Borlafe,  p.  223.  et  feq. 
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indeed  it  is  a  point  very  problematical  with  me,  whether  this 
Britifh  piece  of  antiquity  be  not  older  than  their  timefy]. 

I  have  hitherto  called  the  cromlech  Britifh  tombs,  m 
compliance  with  the  prefent  received  opinion  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  thereof  I  have  admitted  Kits-Cotty-Houfe  to  be  of  a 
fepulchral  nature.  But  I  hold  it,  neverthelefs,  very  uncertain, 
whether  thofe  piles  are  in  fact  funeral  monuments.  Dr.  Borlafe, 
indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  (hew,  by  fome  plaufible  arguments, 
that  they  are  really  fuch  [r]  ;  but  yet  that  hypothecs  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  difficulties,  as  that  the  cromlechs  are 
fometimes  found  mounted  upon  barrows  [s],  which  often  have 
a  Kift-vaen,  or  Bone  coffin,  a  flrudure  of  a  funeral  nature 
within  them  ;  which  feems  to  make  it  very  fuperfluous  to  eredt 
a  cromlech,  or  another  of  the  fame  kind,  upon  the  top.  It* 
is  true  the  do&or  infers  from  this  very  incident,  that  the 
cromlech  muft  be  fepulchral  [/];  but  others,  I  imagine,  will 
incline  to  conclude  the  contrary  from  it,  and  will  think  that  for 
that  reafon  they  cannot  be  fepulchral.  2dly,  The  cromlechs 
are  alfo  feen  raifed  upon  rocks  [#],  where  a  dead  body  could 
not  be  inferred ;  whence  the  probability  feems  to  be,  that  thefe 
piles  were  rather  places  of  devotion  than  of  interment,  as  the 
word  cromlech  evidently  imports  \w]  ;  and  fo  were  placed  only 
cafuaily,  and  not  always  or  univerfally,  over  graves.  This  I ; 
find  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Toland  and  others  [Vj,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  at  laft,  the  very  notion  which  Dr.  Borlafe  himfelf 
had  of  them,  wffien  he  fays  “  That  thefe  places  of  burial  be- 

M  See  Borlafe,  p.  224,  225.  [r]  Idem,  p.  226.  et  feq. 

[j]  Idem,  p.  223.  227,  228,  229.  232.  [/]  Idem,  p.  229. 

[wj  Idem,  p.  223.  23O. 

[w]  Idem,  p.  225.  Toland’s  works,  p.  97. 

[*]  Idem,  p.  225.  Toland,  p.  97. 
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Hi  came  afterwards  the  fcenes  of  the  Parentalia ,  or  where 
“  divine  honours  were  payed,  and  facrifice^  performed  to  the 
u  manes  of  the  dead,  is  very  reafonable  to  believe  ;  but  thefe 
“  rites  muft  have  been  tranfa&ed  at  fome  di dance  from  the 
«  cromlech,  which  (as  I  think  has  been  fhewn)  could  never 
“  ferve  for  facrifice  [y].”  And  again,  “  The  cromlech  might 
“  be,  as  it  were,  the  facred  Kibla ,  to  mark  the  place  of  af- 
“  fembling,  and  to  which  they  were  to  diredt  their  devo- 
“  tions  [%].”  Wherefore,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  and  cromlechs 
are  not  funeral  monuments,  one  has  dill  more  reafon  for 
doubting,  as  was  dated  above,  whether  the  cromlech  called 
Kits-Cotty-Houfe  is  the  tomb  either  of  Catigern  or  Horfa.  The 
late  Lord  Barrington  has  fhewn,  that  “  altars  were  as  often 
“  memorials  of  God's  having  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  at  the 
“  place  they  were  eredled  at,  as  for  facrifices,  and  that  there - 
«  fore  in  Jacob’s  cafe  they  were  called  pillars ;  the  defign  of 
«*  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  ol 
4(  the  thing  they  are  fet  up  forf^].”  •  Again,  his  lordfhip  ex- 
prefsly  fays  [£],  “  The  altars  or  pillars  that  were  built  by 

“  the  Pod-diluvian  patriarchs  were  not  ufed  for  facrifice  (unlefs 
««  in  the  extraordinary  cafe  of  Abraham’s  offering  the  ram), 
«  but  to  drengthen  their  faith  and  hope,  and  the  faith  and 
«  hope  of  after-times,  when  they  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Whence  it  fhould  feem,  that  all  Dr.  Borlafe’s  reafoning  from 
the  unfitnefs  of  the  cromlechs  to  be  altars,  and  that  therefore 
they  mud  of  necejfity  be  fepulchral,  is  not  fo  concludve  as  he 
imagined.  We  are,  however,  highly  obliged  to  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  for  the  careful  perfonal  view  he  has  taken  of  this  vene- 

|j]  Borlafe,  p.  229.  [z]  Idem,  p.  230. 

[<*]  Lord  Barrington’s  Works.  III.  177.  fecond  edition*  [£]  P.  179. 
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rable  remain,  as  alfo  for  his  difcoveries  at  Addington,  and  the 
fatisfa&ory  account  he  has  given  us  of  the  unmeaning  affemblage 
of  ftones  at  Horfted,  reputed  in  that  neighbourhood  to  be 
Korfa’s  monument. 

I  am,  Sir, 

» 

Your  moft  obedient, 

SAMUEL  PEGGE.. 


IX.  Ac-' 
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IX.  Account  of  a  fngnlar  Difcovery  of  a  Quantity  of 
Birds  Bones  buried  in  Chrift  Church  Priory ,  Hamp- 
fhire.  By  Guftavus  Brander,  Efq\  In  a  Letter 
to  the  P ref  dent. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  19,  1775. 

DEAR  SIR, 

AVING  lately  made  a  purchafe  of  the  Site  of  the 
Priory  of  Chrift  Church  Twynham,  in  Hampshire,  I 
was  defirous  of  obtaining  the  Ichnography  of  that  venerable 
ruin  ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  had  the  rubbifh  carefully  removed 
from  the  foundations.  Thefe  •  being  laid  open,  I  have  been 
enabled  very  clearly  to  trace  out  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
whole  building,  and  to  afcertain,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  feveral  principal  parts,  how  they  were  difpofed, 
and  what  their  refpeftive  form  and  fize ;  and  among  thefe, 
in  particular,  that  of  the  Refectory.  It  is  a  room  36  feet  long, 
by  20  wide.  On  the  eaft  fide  was  a  door-way,  leading  into  an 
interior  apartment,  which  meafured  20  feet  by  18,  with  two 
Gothic  windows  in  it  to  the  fouth.  The  walls  here  were  at 
leaf!  5  feet  thick,  and  in  the  eafternmoft  of  the  two  windows 
was  fixed  a  large  {lone,  of  a  pentagonal  figure,  excavated,  and 
perforated  in  the  centre.  Its  ufe,  I  fuppofe,  was  to  hold  water 
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for  facred  or  other  purpofes  ;  and  the  hole,  to  draw  it  off,  and 
difcharge  it  occaAonally.  This  room  I  fhould  imagine  was  the 
Prior’s  private  oratory.  At  the  diftance  of  2  feet  from  the  door¬ 
way,  within  the  room,  I  obferveda  fquare  flat  ftone,  2  feet  9  inches 
long,  by  2  feet  wide,  carefully  cemented  with  lead  into  the 
adjoining  pavement,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  grave- 
ftone.  Curiofity  alone  tempted  me  to  examine  the  contents, 
to  fee  what  might  be  the  reafon  of  fuch  Angular  caution  in  fe- 
curing  them.  You  muft  conceive  what  was  my  furprize,  when, 
on  the  opening,  I  found  it  to  be  only  a  repofttory  of  birds  bones, 
to  the  amount,  at  leaft,  of  half  a  bulhel,  and  thefe  of  herons, 
bitterns,  cocks  and  hens,  many  of  which  have  long  fpurs,  and 
moflly  well  preferved.  The  cavity  was  about  2  feet  deep,  and 
lined  at  the  bottom  and  round  the  fides  with  fquare  flones. 

My  worthy  friend  Thomas  Aftle,  efq;  a  member  of  the 
Society,  was  prefent  at  the  difcovery.  We  both  joined  in 
opinion,  that  the  Angularity  of  the  interment  might  help  to 
apologize  to  you  and  the  Society  for  the  want  of  any  other 
merit  in  the  communication. 

I  have  juft  to  add,  that  the  foundation  of  this  Houfe  feems 
to  carry  with  it  a  very  early  date ;  for,  according  to  Tanner, 
there  was  fettled  here,  in  Edward  the  Confeflbr’s  time,  a  dean  and 
twenty-four  fecular  canons,  which  were  afterwards  changed 
into  regulars,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  And  I  think  it  not 
improbable,  from  a  conjecture  which  this  interment  has  fug- 
gefted,  and  feems  to  warrant,  that  it  had  ftill  a  much  earlier  one, 
having  originally  been  a  Pagan  Temple,  and  afterwards  converted 
to  Chriftian  ufes. 

1  I  am,  &c. 
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X*  An  Account  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ranulph  Earl 
of  C better  ;  and  of  two  ancient  Infcriptions  found  in  - 
the  Ruins  of  St.  Edmund  Bury  Abbey.  By  Edward 
King,  EJ'q\  In  a  Letter  to,  the  Rev .  Mr.  Norris,. 
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Read  at  the  Society  of  AkTiQiJARiEs,  Jan.  26,  1 775. 


S  I  R, 


John  Street,  Jan.  24,  177 5.;. 


I)  Y  the  permiffion  of  Mr.  Godbold  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  I  am 
J  now  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Society  fome  curious  An¬ 
tiquities,  dug  up  from  amongft  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey, 
at  that  place.  Thefe  ruins  being  in  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  houfe  wherein  Mr.  Godbold  lives,  he  with  great  care, 
and  much  trouble,  traced  the  foundations  of  the  building,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  bring  to  light  the  true  and  original  plan 
of  that  ancient  ftruflure,  an  account  whereof  I  fome  time 
ago  communicated  to  the  Society  [d]  :  and  carrying  on  his 
refearches  ft  ill  further,  he  found  thefe  remains  of  antiquity 
now  to  be  deferibed  ;  two  of  which  were  taken  out  of  the 
Crypt,  or  Under-croft ;  and  the  other  from  under  the  ancient 
floor,  or  pavement,  of  the  Great  Ifle  of  the  Church  ;  and  the 
latter,  being  the  moft  curious,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  fome  .  ' 
account  of  in  the  firft  place. 

[ajlnferted  in  vol.  III.  p.  3 1 1. 
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It  is  an  ancient  feal  made  of  lead  ;  and  appears  ma- 
mifeftly  to  have  been  the  broad,  or  great  feal  of  the  famous 
Ranulph  earl  of  Chefter,  who  was  one  of  the  mod;  pow¬ 
erful  lords  in  England,  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen  5  and 
it  is  well  preferved  ;  and  has.  a  fort  of  handle  to  it,  with  an 
hole,  whereby  it  might  be  fattened  to  a  firing,  or  ribband.  It 
is  ill  dettgned  ;  but  tolerably  well  cut ;  and  is  a  curious  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  un-improved  and  barbarous  date  of  the  arts,  at 
that  time:  audit  fhews  alio  very  exactly,  the  odd  kind  of 
armour  \b]  then  worn,  and  fome  other  peculiarities  in  the 
military  accoutrements  of  thofe  times,  which  deferve  notice ; 
and  particularly  in  the  fword,  the  faddle,  and  the  fpurs.  The 
armour  confifts  merely  of  an  helmet,  not  adorned  with  any 
creft,  but  made  like  a  mere  fcull-cap,  of  iron,  and  fattened 
under  the  chin,  without  having  any  vizor  for  the  face  ;  and 
of  a  coat  of  mail,  of  thick  quilted  materials,  having  generally 
fmall  plates  of  iron  inclofed  therein  ;  which  coat  came  down  to 
the  knees,  and  was  girt  clofe  about  the  body.  And  in  its  hand, 
the  figure  has  the  great  broad  fword,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  the  moft  formidable  of  all  weapons  in  ancient  times,  and 
to  have  required  great  ftrength  and  lkili  to  wield  it ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  long  in  the  greateft  repute  in  this  country.  The 
enormous  broad  fword  of  Edward  III.  ttill  preferved  in  Wett- 
mintter  Abbey,  is  well  known ;  and  the  fword  of  the  Black 
Prince,  on  his  tomb  at  Canterbury,  though  of  letter  dimenfions, 
is  yet  extremely  large,  and  of  the  fame  kind.  This  weapon 

[ b ]  Compare  the  feal  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  king  of  France,  contemporary  with 
four  Stephen,  Montf.  Mon.  de  la  Mon.  Fr.  pi.  67.  Earl  William  of  Flander’s 
tomb.  1127.  and  the  feal  of  Earl  Philip  1164,  1179.  in  Vredii  Sigilla  Com. 
Flandris,  pi.  9  and  1 1.  R.  G. 
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was  ufed  more  efpecially  in  the  Northern  parts;  and  continued 
to  be  the  principal  one,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  even  till 
within  the  laffc  century.  The  faddle  has  thofe  remarkable  high 
pummels,  both  behind  and  before,  which  continued  to  be  in 
ufe  till  after  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  [c].  But  the  vaft 
large  fpurs,  and  exceeding  long  (harp-pointed  fhoes,  ate  the 
moft  fingular  parts  of  the  whole  equipment,  and  were  certainly 
confidered  as  being  not  a  little  formidable,  and  defigned  to  be 
ufed  occafionally  againf  an  enemy  in  fight  :  and  it  is  obfervable, 
that  thefe  alfo  were  continued  (though  not  exa&ly  in  the  fame 
form),  as  a  neceflary  part  of  armour,  even  till  the  time  of 
Edward  III  ;  that  is,  after  the  introduction  of  the  compleat 
cuirafle  and  whole  Tu it  of  armour.  In  the  very  curious  fuit  of 
the  Black  Prince,  reprefented  fo  exactly  on  his  tomb  at  Can¬ 
terbury  [J],  this  circumfance,  as  well  as  that  of  the  broad- 
fvo.rd,  may  be  oblerved  ;  and  the  fpurs,  and  the  ref  of  the 
armour  here  defcribed,  may  alfo  be  feen  with  little  alteration 
on  the  broad  feal  of  King  John  (of  which  Sir  William  Black- 
f  one  has  given  fo  curious  a  reprefentation)  ;  only  the  circum- 
fance  of  the  fharp -pointed  (hoes  has  not  been  there  attended 
to,  though  they  are  very  plainly  reprefented  on  the  Seals  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 

But  another  curious  circumfance  to  be  obferved  in  this  feal, 
and  which  afcertains  its  great  antiquity,  and  (hews  it  to  have 
belonged,  mof  probably,  to  the  furious  Ranulph  (or  Ran- 
dolphe)  fourth  earl  of  Chefer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  King 

[c]  What  is  (hewn  for  Henry  the  Fifth’s  faddle  in  the  chapel  over  his  monu¬ 
ment  at  Weftminiler  has  the  fame.  R<  G. 

[J]  On  the  German  feals,  the  Jingle- pointed  fpur  obtained  during  the  13th 
and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century.  Heinecc,  Syntagma  de  Sigiliis, 
p.  203.  &  aueftores  ibi  citati,  R,  G* 
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Stephen,  is  the  form  of  the  letters  that  compofe  the  infcription  ; 
for  they  differ  lefs  from  the  Roman,  than  thofe  on  the  Great 
Seal  of  King  John ;  and  therefore  fhew  that  this  infcription 
muff,  in  all  probability,  have  been  prior  to  that  reign  [<?] ;  and 
that  this  feal  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  time  of  Randolphe 
the  6th  earl,  who  was  contemporary  with  King  John  and 
Henry  III. 

On  King  John’s  Seal,  the  cut  of  the  letters  in  general  is 
by  no  means  fo  purely  Roman  as  in  thefe;  and  the  A, 
elpecially,  may  be  obferved  to  be  much  more  corrupted  than  in 
the  prefent  inftance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  infcriptions,  about  the  time  of  the 
Conqueft,  were  in  fuch  letters  as  might  very  nearly  be  deemed 
Roman  capitals  altogether ;  and  that  thofe  letters  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  ufed,  with  very  little  alteration,  or  corruption,  till 
the  time  of  King  John;  but  that,  in  the  very  next  reign  [/] 
(that  of  Henry  the  Third),  a  great  change  in  their  form  took 
place;  and  in  the  fucceeding  reign  of  Edward  the  FirR,  the 
Roman  letters  were  almoft  quite  gone,  and  laid  afide.  It  is 
therefore  much  more  reafonable  to  conclude  this  feal,  now 
under  examination,  to  have  been  prior  to  the  time  of  King 
John,  than  fubfequent  to  it.  And  as  this  circumftance  pre¬ 
cludes  us  from  fuppofing  that  it  belonged  to  the  6th  Earl  of 

The  tomb  (lone  of  Gundreda,  the  wife  of  William  de  Warren  earl  of 
Surrey,  who  was  daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror  (which  has  lately  been 
difcovered),  has  an  infcription  in  letters  greatly  refembling  thofe  on  the  feal 
here  defcribed.  She  died  at  Caftleacre  in  Norfolk  1085,  and  was  buried  at  Lewes- 
in  Suflex. 

[  f  J  The  Roman  letters  changed  on  the  feal s  of  the  Earls  of  Flanders  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  See  Vredius  pi.  15;  in  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 2th,  under  Louis  le  Jeune  and  Philip  Auguftus.  See  Mont£» 
pi.  67.  69.  R.  G. 
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Chefter ;  fo,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  feal  of  Ranulph, 
the  3d  Earl  of  Chefter  [g],  the  lather  of  the  famous  Earl,  may 
Alio  be  inferred,  from  its  being  left  concealed  at  St.  Edmunds 
Bury.  For,  as  he  died  in  peaceful  times,  and  was  buried  at 
Chefter,  it  would  mold  probably  have  come  dire£Uy  into  the 
hands  of  his  fon,  and  have  been  either  kept  fafely  by  him, 
or  deftroyed,  on  his  making  another ;  inftead  of  being  left 
carelefsly  in  fuch  a  very  remote  place  as  Bury  was :  whereas  if 
it  was  indeed  the  feal  of  the  4th  Earl  (as  I  take  it  to  have  been), 
the  troubles,  amidft  which  he  ended  his  days,  may  perhaps 
well  enough  account  for  its  having  been  lodged  and  concealed 
in  this  great  monaftery,  as  in  a  place  of  fafety.  And  fomd 
peculiar  circumftances  in  the  life  of  this  famous  Earl,  which 
are  very  curious,  may  perhaps  moreover  lead  us  to  guefs,  with 
a  good  deal  of  probability,  at  the  immediate  caufe  of  its  being 
depolited  in  the  very  odd  fituation,  in  which  it  was  found  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  will  alio  ferve  to  give  us  a  more  clear 
idea  of  the  rude  and  barbarous  manners  of  the  age  wherein 
this  great  man  lived,  and  of  the  (hocking  want  of  principle, 
and  difregard  even  to  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  that  then  too 
much  prevailed. 

This  celebrated  Earl  was  nephew  to  Edwin  Earl  of  Mercia, 
and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter.  Lord 
Lyttelton  fays  of  him,  that  among  the  Englifh  nobility  none 
was  more  powerful,  none  of  more  confequence  to  either  of  the 
parties.  And  how  great  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  own 

[^]  There  were  in  all  feven  Earls  of  Chefter,  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueft, 
to  the  Union  of  the  County  Palatine  with  the  crown. 

2  Hugh  died  HO^.  5  Hugh  died  1180. 

2  Richard  died  1119.  6  Ranulph  died  1232* 

3  Ranulph  died  1129.  )  John  died  1294. 

4  Ranulph  died  1156. 
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family  was,  appears  from  the  account  given  by  Holinftiead 
of  the  firft  Earl  of  Chefter,  who  was  nearly  related  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  whofe  ft  ate  was  fuch,  that  he 
appointed  under  himfelf  feveral  Barons  j  one  of  whom, 
Nigell  baron  of  Halton,  held  his  barony  by  this  remarkable 
fervice,  to  lead  the  vauntguard  of  the  Earl's  army ,  when  he 
jhould  make  any  journey  into  IV lies ,  fo  as  he  fljculd  be  the  foremojl 
in  marching  into,  the  enemy  s  country ,  and  the  l of  in  coming  back  ; 
and  the  reft  of  the  barons  (of  whom  Brooke  in  his  catalogue  of 
nobility  reckons  eight)  were  in  like  manner  officers  under  him, 
and  dependants  upon  him,  according  to  the  ftrifleft  rules  of 
the  feudal  fyftem. 

Such  was  the  rank  and  greatnefs  which  this  chieftain  derived 
from  his  anceftors :  and  in  confequqnce  of  fuch  formidable 
power,  his  aid  and  affiftance  was  fought  for,  both  by  Stephen, 
and  by  the  emprefs  Matilda  ;  but,  having  received  many  favours 
from  Stephen,  he  long  avoided,  to  engage  with  Matilda  and  the 
Earl  of  Gloucefter,  notwithftanding  his  intimate  bond  of 
alliance  with  them.  At  length,  however,  (provoked  by 
Stephen’s  fuddenly  inverting  the  caftle  of  Lincoln,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  feize  it  from  his  brother  William  de  Raumara) 
the  Earl  of  Chefter,  who  was  there  at  the  very  time  of  Ste¬ 
phen’s  attempt,  and  efcaped  out  of  the  caftle  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  went  dire&Iy  into  Chefhire,  and  raifed  all  his  vaftals, 
and  even  drew  to  his  banner  fome  of  the  neighbouring  Wehh; 
and  having  declared  for  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  being 
joined  by  him,  marched  direftly  to  the  relief  of  Lincoln  caftle, 
and  fought  that  memorable  battle,  in  the  year  1141,  wherein 
king  Stephen  was  taken  prifoner.  And  the  Earl  of  Chefter’s 
behaviour,  in  that  a&ion,  wTas  alfo  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
king's  being  taken.  For  Stephen’s  phalanx  remained  in¬ 
vincible. 
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vincible,  till  the  Earl  of  Chefter,  demounting,  and  ordering 
all  his  cavalry  likewife  to  difmount,  broke  in,  by  the  weight 
and  ftrength  of  thofe  heavy-armed  troops,  and  prefled  hard  upon 
the  king.  Stephen  bravely  defended  himfelfin  the  midft  of  his 
enemies,  and  flruck  the  Earl  a  dreadful  blow  upon  his  helmet, 
and  overthrew  him  to  the  ground,  deprived  of  hisfenfes;  but 
at  laft,  the  King’s  battle-axe  being  broken,  he  was  obliged  to 
fur  render. 

Stephen  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  again,  in  exchange  for  the 
Earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  alfo  taken  prifoner  the  fame  year. 
And  afterwards,  in  1145,  the  Earl  of  Chefler  was  once  more 
reconciled  to  him.  For  after  he  had  juft  been  dilcovering  frefh 
marks  of  a  greater  animoftty  againft  the  King  than  ever ;  on 
the  Earl  of  Gloucefter’s  meeting  with  fome  very  bad  fuccefs 
which  difcouraged  all  his  party,  Ranulph,  without  hefitation, 
came  as  a  fuppliant  to  Stephen,  and  exprefting  great  forrow  for 
what  he  had  done  to  offend  him,  obtained  his  pardon,  and  was 
received  into  favour,  and  then  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  as  great 
and  uncommon  zeal  in  the  king’s  fervice,  as  he  had  before 
ftiewn  againft  him. 

This  reconciliation,  however,  did  not  continue  any  long 
time;  for  mean  fufpicions,  and  jealoufies  on  the  king’s  part, 
fomented  by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  do  fo,  at  laft  induced 
him  to  fuffer  the  Earl  of  Chefter  to  be  arrefted,  and  igno- 
minioufly  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  to  be  loaded  with  irons, 
which  tranfaflion  happened  during  the  holding  of  a  great 
council  at  Northampton,  in  1147;  after  which,  in  order  to 
recover  his  liberty,  the  Earl  yielded  to  feveral  moft  unjuft  de¬ 
mands  of  the  King,  and  gave  hoftages,  and  took  an  oath  to 
the  King,  that  he  would  not  make  war  againft  him. 


No 
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No  fooner,  however,  was  he  releafed,  than  the  very  firfl: 
a£t  he  did  was  to  attack  Stephen  with  great  fury;  either  con- 
iidering  his  oath  as  conhrained  and  therefore  void  ;  or  being 
(as  Lord  Lyttelton  obferves)  hardened  to  perjury,  by  the  mode 
of  the  times,  and  paying  no  regard  to  it  [£]  ;  neither  was 
he  hopped  by  any  concern  for  the  hohages  he  had  given, 
whofe  lives  were  at  hake.  Several  times  he  fought  with  the 
King;  and  defeated,  and  even  wounded  him  in  one  action. 
And  this  oppofition  he  continued  forfome  time,  with  great  fury;, 
and  when  beaten  himfelf,  was  hill  unfubdued ;  his  valfals 
being  fo  numerous,  his  cables  fo  hrong,  and  his  power  lb 
diffufed,  that  if  he  was  driven  away  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  prefeiitly  appeared  with  new  force  in  another. 

\f]  Lord  Lyttelton  gives  feveral  proofs  of  the  horrid  perjuries  of  thofe  times ; 
and  mentions  one  moft  aftonilhing  inftance  of  premeditated  perjury,  committed 
avowedly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  the  famous  archbilhop  Becket,  who  feems 
not  to  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  any  great  reproach.  This  prelate,  previous 
to  his  giving  his  aflent  to  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  told  the  reft  6f  the 
bifliops  then  aflembled.  It  is  my  majlers  pleafure  that  I Jhoutd  forfwear  myfelf. \  and 
at  prefent  I  fubmit  to  /V,  and  do  refolve  to  incur  a  perjury ,  and  repent  afterwards  as  / 
may  ;  and  accordingly  he  went  to  the  King  and  barons  aflembled  in  parliament, 
and  fwore,  in  the  word  of  truth ,  that  he  would  cbferve  thofe  conjlitutions ,  in  good 
faith  and  without  deceit.  But  he  foon  kept  his  word,  in  being  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  paying  no  regard  to  this  oath.  See  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Life  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii. 
p.  356.  and  the  ftrange  evafions  that  fome  great  men  have  thought  of  to  avoid 
the  obligations  of  their  oaths,  in  barbarous  ages,  are  no  lefs  remarkable,  than  the 
perjuries  themfeive*.  Henault  tells  us,  that  Robert  king  of  France,  who  lived 
about  1026,  in  order  to  prevent  hi3  fubje&s  from  being  perjured,  on  occafion  of 
taking  a  certain  oath,  caufed  them  to  fvvear  on  a  flirine,  out  of  which  the  relicks 
had  been  carefully  taken.  And  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  (even  fo  late  as 
1483)  Lewis  the  Eleventh  took  care  never  to  fvvear  by  the  crofs  of  St.  Lo.  becaufe 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  thofe  times,  that  thofe  who  perjured  themfelves, 
after  fwearing  by  that  crofs ,  died  within  the  year.  Abrcge  de  l’Hiftoire  de  France* 
vol.  i.  p.  142.  389. 


The 
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The  laft  aft,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  Earl  {hews  {till 
more  ftrongly,  both  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  his  character.. 
For  having  entered  finally  into  ftrong  engagements  with  Henry 
II.  in  Scotland,  yet,  notwithftanding  thefe,  and  the  bitter 
rancour  of  his  heart  againft  Stephen,  he  would  not  declare  for 
Henry,  in  confequence  of  them,  till  by  a  covenant,  in  the  form 
of  a  charter,  which  is  {till  extant,  Henry  had  granted  to  him 
the  city  and  county  of  Stafford,  Nottingham  caftle,  Derby* 
and  many  great  baronies,  then  actually  in  the  polfeffion  of  other 
perfons  ;  and  of  fome  of  which  the  grants  were  conditional ,  if 
thofe  perfons  would  not  join  the  party  of  Henry,  or  fhould 
forfeit  their  pofleftions.  Amongft  the  reft  was  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  one  William  de  Peverell,  untefs  the  faid  William 
could  acquit  himfelf  of  his  wickednefs  and  ireafon ,  by  a  fair  trial  in 
a  court  of  jufice.  And  this  laft  unlucky  grant  was  the  caufe 
of  the  Earl  of  Chefter’s  death,  foon  after,  in  1153;  for 
William  de  Peverell,  unwilling,  after  this  grant,  to  run  therilk 
of  being  acquitted  in  the  faid  court  of  jufice ,  contrived  to  poifoti 
the  Earl,  before  any  trial  was  had.  The  charter  above- 
mentioned  was  figned  and  fealed  at  the  Devizes,  in  Wiltfhire  5 
and  is  extant  it}  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  and  Rymer’s  Foedera  ; 
and  Dugdale  informs  us,  that  the  Earl  of  Chefter  was  buried 
near  his  father,  in  the  chapter  houfe  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Werburge  at  ChefteF. 

To  thefe  anecdotes  relating  to  the  e&d  of  Chefter,  and  his 
ftrange  conduct  in  life,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  greatnefs  of 
his  adverfary  King  Stephen  fell  about  the  fame  time  that  he  died  ; 
and  that  it  received  a  fatal  blow,  by  the  death  of  prince  Euftace, 
Stephen’s  fon  ;  who,  it  is  very  remarkable,  died  juft  before  the  Earl 
of  Chefter,  of  a  violent  fever,  which  he  caught  in  the  very  aft 
of  burning  and  ravaging  the  country  round  St.  Edmunds  Bury9 

out 
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out  of  refcntment  againd  the  monks  of  that  monadery,  for 
refufing  him  a  fupply  of  money  and  provifions.  And  now,  if 
we  put  all  thefe  circumdances  together ;  and  confider,  that  the 
animolity  fubfiding  between  prince  Eudace  and  the  monks  of 
Bury  plainly  fliews  them  to  have  been  mod  adverfe  to  Stephen, 
and  of  the  Earl’s  party  ;  and  that  the  earl  (whofe  power 
and  podeffions  extended  throughout  the  whole  kingdom)  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  connected  with  the  monks 
of  Bury,  who  took  the  fame  part  as  he  generally  did  ;  and 
the  fide  to  which,  it  is  plain,  he  always  had  the  mod  cordial 
attachment ;  and  if  we  dill  further  confider,  that  monaderies 
were,  in  thofe  barbarous  times,  edeemed  as  the  mod  (acred 
places,  and  therefore  the  mod  fecure;  and  that  this  monadery 
was  one  of  the  chief,  and  greated,  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
that  Robert,  fon  of  the  fird  Earl  of  Cheder  had  been  abbot 
thereof:  It  will,  I  think,  appear  very  probable,  that  this 
broad  feal  was  lodged  there  in  the  midd  of  thofe  troubles 
as  in  a  place  or  (ecurity :  and  that,  during  fome  of  the 
reveries  of  fortune  which  the  earl  of  Cheder  met  with, 
it  was  hid  and  concealed  under  the  pavement  of  the  great 
Ifle  of  the  church,  from  whence  it  was  never  afterwards 
taken  till  now  ;  being  forgotten  in  the  confufion  of  thofe  times 
after  the  Earl’s  death  ;  and  the  perfon  who  hid  it  very  probably 
dying  without  giving  any  account  of  it. 

And  the  place  where  this  feal  was  found,  renders  this  con¬ 
jecture  very  probable  :  for  it  was  dug  up  jud  under  where  the 
dones  of  the  pavement  mud  have  been,  and  was  placed  fo  that 
there  was  not  the  lead  appearance  of  its  ever  having  been  de- 
pofited  in  any  coffin,  or  near  the  place  of  interment  of  any 
corpfe  whatever,  or  under  any  tomb. 


Besides 
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Besides  this  feal,  Mr.  Godbold  difcovered  alfo  two  very 
curious  fragments  of  infcriptions  ;  which  are  the  two  other  an¬ 
tiquities  that  I  now  lay  before  the  Society. 

The  firft  of  them  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  fub fiance 
on  which  it  is  infcribed,  and  the  form  of  the  letters.  They 
are  raifed,  in  a  very  bold  relief ;  and  inftead  of  being  cut,  or 
carved,  were  manifeftly  cafi,  together  with  the  whole  mafs, 
in  a  kind  of  clay,  and  were  afterwards  burnt  with  it,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  tiles  are* 

From  the  form  of  the  letters  (they  being  fo  exadlly  like 
the  Roman),  I  ftiould  judge  them  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity : 
for  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  curious  hiftory 
of  Ely  Cathedral,  that  the  purity  of  the  Roman  capitals  began 
very  early  to  be  corrupted  by  the  Saxon  ;  and  thefe  letters  very 
much  refemble  thofe  of  the  famous  infcription,  which  he  fays 
muft  be  older  by  200  years  than  that  of  Peterborough,  which 
is  of  the  year  870.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  infer  that 
this  fragment  (though  very  ancient),  is  of  any  fuchdate:  for 
I  cannot  but  remark  here,  that  although  the  Roman  letters 
were  fo  foon  changed  for  the  Saxon,  in  common  ufe,  yet  they 
feem  Rill  to  have  been  preferved  on  fome  certain  occafions,  as 
a  more  venerable  and  folemn  character,  for  a  conliderable  time 
longer ;  and  (as  I  obferved  before),  appear  on  the  broad  feal 
of  King  John,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Earl  of  Chefter, 
without  much  alteration.  And  it  is  moft  remarkable,  that 
the  only  letters  of  a  Saxon  caft  on  the  feal  of  Ranulph  are  the 
6  and  G:  and  the  6  is  alfo  of  a  Saxon  caft,  juft  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  even  in  the  Ely  infcription. 

The  other  fragment,  which  is  larger,  and  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  relates,  is  of  a  coarfe,  foft 
Vol.  IV..  S  ftonc 
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done ;  and  very  probably  a  part  of  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
Poet  Lidgate,  or  Lydgate,  whofe  name  is  very  legible  on  it. 
He  was  a  monk  of  this  monaftery  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
and  wrote  many  learned  books,  both  in  Englifh  and  Latin, 
in  profe  and  veriej  and  was  efteemed  a  good  mathematician 
and  philofopher,  as  well  as  an  excellent  poet.  He  died  in 
1440;  and  both  Weever  and  Willis  mention  his  being 
buried  in  this  church:  and  therefore  this  infcription,  which 
was  dug  out  of  the  crypt,  and  has  his  name  upon  it,  may 
with  great  appearance  of  probability  be  fuppofed  a  part  of  his 
tomb  ;  as  we  know  of  no  other  confiderable  perfon,  to  whom 
it  could  belong.  Yet,  if  it  was  fo,  it  (hews  that  neither  the 
epitaph  given  in  Latin  by  Weever,  nor  the  old  Englifh 
tranflation  of  it,  were'  the  whole  of  the  infcription  placed 
thereon,  if  they  were  any  part  of  it  :  and  indeed  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  never  were  either  ;  as  Weever  feems  to 
relate  what  he  fays  about  the  epitaph  with  fome  doubt  and 
hefitation,  as  to  its  having  been  really  engraved  on  the  tomb; 
and  fpeaks  of  that  fad  only  on  common  report.  Certain  it  is, 
that  this  infcription  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  any  part 
of  the  epitaph  before  mentioned,  and  on  that  account  it  deferves 
fome  attention.  But  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  it,  and  muft  leave  it  fubjed  to  fuch  conjedures, 
as  any  one,  on  infpedion  of  the  fragment,  fhall  find  reafon  to 
form;  only  as  it  has  certainly  the  name  of  Lydgate  infcribed, 
I  thought  it  not  quite  unworthy  to  be  laid  before  the  fociety. 

I  am,  Sir,' 

♦ 

Your  moft  obedient,  humble  fervant, 

EDWARD  KING. 

P.  S.  The 
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P.  S.  The  two  epitaphs  I  mentioned  are7 

Firfl  in  Latin. 

Mortuus  feclo,  fuperis  fuperftes. 

Hie  jacet  Lidgat  tumulatus  urna : 

Qui  fuit  quondam  Celebris  Britanne 
Fama  Poefis 

Secondly  in  Old  Englifli. 

Dead  to  the  world,  yet  living  in  the  fky, 
Intombed  in  this  urn  doth  Lydgate  lie  : 

In  former  times  fam’d  for  his  poetry 
All  over  England. 

f'f  '  -  ’  L 
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XL  Obfervations  on  a  Coin  of  Robert  Earl  of  Glou- 
cefter,  addreffed  to  the  Prefdent .  By  Mr .  Cole- 
brook. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiwar ies,  March  9,  17 75, 


REV.  SIR, 


AS  the  tables  of  Englifh  i«4ver  coins  publifhed  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  contain  little  more  than  a  bare  defcription  of  the 
feveral  pieces,  with  their  legends  and  devices  on  the  reverfe ; 
and  as  there  are  fome  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  plate  which  are 
truly  hiftorical ;  an  elucidation  of  thefe  from  the  hiftorians  who 
wrote  of  thofe  times,  and  lived  in  or  near  them  (though  thought 
too  long  for  a  note  to  have  been  inferted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page),  may  be  matter  of  entertainment  to  thofe  gentlemen  who 
collect  our  Englifh  coins.  I  hope  the  following  particulars 
will  in  fome  meafure  point  out  the  occafions  on  which  thefe 
coins  were  {truck. 


As 
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As  to  the  coin  of  Rodbertus,  given  to  the  eldeft  foil  of  the 
Conqueror,  I  always  thought  it  was  a  miflake,  and  told  our 
late  worthy  director  Dr.  Ward  my  opinion  long  before  the 
plates  were  publifhed.  Had  it  been  coined  by  duke  Robert,  it 
mull:  have  been  in  the  life-time  of  one  of  his  brothers;  and, 
as  he  thought  them  ufurpers  of  his  right,  he  would  have  a f- 
lerted  it,  and  called  himfelf  Rex ,  and  not  Dux.  As  to  the  let¬ 
ters  being  mifplaced  on  this  and  many  other  coins,  there  was 
nothing  more  common  than  for  the  minters  of  that  time  to 

miftake  one  letter  for  another ;  for  on  the  coins  of  the  FirR 

' 

and  Second  William  it  is  fometimes  Willemus ,  fometimes  only 
Willem.  In  one  of  Henry  the  Firft  the  E  is  left  out  ;  and  it  is 
HNR1C.  So  on  Stephen’s,  it  is  Stie  ;  on  others,  Stef.  In  this 
of  Rodbertus  had  the  D  been  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  T 
left  out,  it  would  have  been  Roberdus  dux  ;  and  Mr.  Selden  in 
his  Titles  of  Honour  obferves,  that  the  Saxon  Eorl  was  fome¬ 
times  termed  comes ,  and  fometimes  dux. 

As  reading,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  one  letter  from 
another,  was  known  to  fo  very  few  at  that  time,  what  little 
literature  there  was  being  confined  to  monafteries,  it  is  no  great 
wonder  that  the  minters  fhould  punch  one  letter  on  the  die  in- 
ftead  of  another,  or  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  circle  round  the 
head  with  devices  of  their  own,  their  bufinefs  being  to  put  a 
circle  of  fome  fort  round  the  head. 

Even  our  kings  and  nobles  were  fo  little  accufiomed  to  wri¬ 
ting  or  reading,  that  they  only  made  the  mark  of  a  crofs 
(where  they  did  not  put  their  fieals)  to  charters  and  deeds ;  and 
the  writers  (who  were  a  particular  fet  of  people,  and  called 
writers  of  the  court  letter  at  that  time)  wrote  each  man’s  name 
oppofite  the  mark  or  crofs  that  he  made.  In  thofe  antient  deeds, 

concluding 
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concluding  with  histejiibus ,  the  names  of  the  witneiles  are  in 
the  fame  hand-writing  as  the  body  of  the  deed.  The  mannex 
of  doing  this  may  be  feen  in  Dugdale’s  Monafticon. 

I  have  been  a  little  particular  in  relating  the  manner  by 
which  Roberd  became  earl  of  Gloucefler,  as  it  fhews  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  the  lady  to  get  a  title  for  herfelf  and  her  defendants,, 
and  alfo  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  language  fpoken  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Firft. 

Wiiat  relates  to  the  duke’s  penny,  viz.  Henry  II.  before  he 
was  adopted  by  Stephen,  I  have  from  Roger  Hoveden,  an  hifto- 
rian  who  lived  at  that  time,  and,  according  to  bifhop  Nicol- 
fon  was  an  author  of  veracity. 

In  1077  Robert  eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
was  duke  or  regent  of  Normandy,  took  arms  againft  his  father, 
and  won  a  battle,  in  which  William  would  have  been  {lain,, 
had  not  Robert  happened  to  difcover  him,  and  know  him,  and 
therefore  fubmitted  himfelf  to  him,  and  was  by  him  brought 
into  England,  and  fent  with  an  army  into  Scotland  ;  but,  peace 
being  foon  concluded  between  the  Englifh  and  Scotch,  Robert 
returned  to  Normandy. 

In  1087  William  died,  and  by  his  will  left  Normandy  to 
Robert ;  and  Rufus  took  the  crown  of  England.  In  1088  Odo, 
bifhop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of  Kent,  endeavoured  to  raife  a  re¬ 
bellion,  to  dethrone  Rufus,  and  make  Robert  king  ;  but  he  did 
not  fucceed  ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  Robert  came  into  England 
on  that  occafion. 

In  1 1 00  Rufus  was  killed  in  the  New  Foreft;  and,  Robert 
being  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  Henry  feized  the  crown. 

In  iioi  Robert  came  into  England;  and  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  him  and  Henry ;  and,  upon  condition  of  an 
annual  ftipend  to  be  paid  him,  Robert  returned  to  Normandy : 

but, 
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but,  whether  he  was  unquiet  there,  or  whether  Henry’s  ambi¬ 
tion  made  him  defirous  to  add  Normandy  to  his  other  domi¬ 
nions,  he  mads  war  againft  Robert,  took  him  prifoner,  and 
confined  him  in  Cardiffe  caflle  in  Wales,  where  he  lived  twen¬ 
ty-fix  years,  and  died  before  Henry. 

By  the  above  account,  it  feems  evident  that  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy  had  no  opportunity  of  coining  any  money  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  neither  was  the  Ryle  of  this  coin  (if  I  may  apply  that 
expreffion  to  money)  in  ufe  at  the  time  he  lived,  but  much  later. 
Robert  died  in  1 133,  two  years  before  Henry,  who  died  in  1135, 
and  left  the  care  of  his  daughter  Matilda’s  right  to  the  crown 
to  his  natural  foil  Robert,  whom  upon  a  particular  occafion  he 
had  made  earl  of  Gloucefler.  The  occafion  was  this:  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  le  Fitz  Haimon,  a  man  of  great  pofleffions  in  Gloucefler- 
fhire,  left  an  only  daughter,  heirels  to  all  his  fortune,  who  was 
called  Mabile.  Henry,  defirous  to  provide  for  his  natural  fon, 
folicited  this  lady  to  marry  him ;  but,  fhe  refufing  to  marry  a 
hufband  that  had  not  two  names,  he  created  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucefter  to  him  and  his  heirs  :  upon  which  fhe  married  him  ; 
and  by  her  pofleffions  he  became  very  conliderabie. 

Mr.  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  part  II.  p.  229,  of  the 
London  edition,  1614,  gives  the  converfatioti  between  the  king 
and  this  lady  touching  this  marriage,  in  monkifh  rhyme,  and 
fays  the  MS.  he  had  it  from  was  not  publifhed  at  that  time ; 
but  it  was  from  Robert  of  Gloucefler’s  Chronicle  publifhed  in 
1724  by  Thomas  Hearne,  the  Oxford  antiquary,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

He  fede  heo  flolde  hys  fone  to  hyre  lpoufe  1  anonge, 

This  mayde  was  ther  agen  and  with  fyde  yt  longe, 


*  Soon. 


The 
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The  King  of  foght  hyre  fuithe  2  ynon  that  attcnende, 

Mabile  him  anfwerede  asgode  mayde  &  3  hende, 

Sire  heo  fyde  vvel  y  cot  that  youre  herte  up  me  ys,. 

More  vor  myne  eritage  than  vor  my  4  fulue  5  ywis,. 

So  vair  erirage  as  ych  abbe,  yt  were  me  gret  fame, 

Vor  to  abbe  an  Loverd,  bote  he  adde  an  tu  name,. 

Sr  Roberd  le  Fyts  Haim  mi  fader  was, 

And  that  tie  myghte 6  nogt  be  hys  that  of  his  7  kunne  nogt  nas. 
Therefore  Syre  vor  Godes  love,  ne  let  me  non  mon  owe, 

Bote  he  abbe  an  tuo  name8  warthoru  he  be  yknowe, 
Damoyfele,  quoth  the  king,  thou  feyefl  wel  in  thys  cas ; 

Sr  Robert  le  Fitz  Haim  thy  fader’s  name  was. 

An  as  vair  name  he  fsal  abbe9gyf  me  hym  may  byfe,. 

Syre  Roberd  le  Fytz  Roy  ys  name  fsal  be, 

Syre  quoth  this  mayde  tho  that  ys  a  vayr  name,. 

As  wo  feyth  all  hys  lyf  and  of  grete  fame, 

Ac  wat  fsolde  hys  fone  10  hote  thanne,  and  other  that  of  hym 
come ; 

So  ne  mygte  hij  hote  11  noght  thereof  nymeth  gome 
The  King  underflood  that  the  mayde  ne  feyde  non  outrage,. 
And  that  Glocefler  was  chef  of  hyre  eritage, 

Damafile,  he  feyde  tho,  thy  Loverd  fsal  abbe  an  name, 

Vor  him  Sc  vor  hys  eyrs,  vayr  without  blame, 

Vor  Roberd  Erl  of  Gloceffre  hy&  name  fsal  be  and  ys,. 

Vor  he  fsal  be  Erl  of  Gloceflre  and  ys  eyrs  ywys. 

Sire  quoth  the  Mayde  tho  wel  lyketh  me  thys,.. 

In  this  fourme  12  ychole  that  al  my  thing  be  hys. 

Thus  was  Erl  of  Gloceflre  vor  ft  ymade  there, 

Ac  this  Roberd  of  alle  13  thulke  that  lange  by  vore  were 


*  very  often 
7  kindred 
*°  have 

l  am  willing 


*  civil  4  felf  5  certainly  6  not 

8  by  which  he  may  be  known  9  will  take  care  to  give  him 
11  no  name  to  be  called  by 
13  them 

Thy, 
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Thys  was  enlene  Hundredger  &  in  the  ger  ryght 

After  that  our  Lorde  was  in  hys  model*  alyght. 

On  Stephen’s  affuming  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Henry 
(1135),  t^e  ear^  Giocefter  was  one  of  the  firfh  that  fwore 
fealty  to  him  ;  but,  whether  he  was  refufed  any  thing  he  a  Iked 
for,  or  thought  himfelf  not  fufficiently  taken  notice  of  by  Ste¬ 
phen,  he  took  arms  in  behalf  of  the  emprefs  Maud,  who  was 
Henry’s  daughter,  and  began  that  civil  war  which  Lifted  for 
the  greateft  part  of  Stephen’s  reign.  Robert,  by  his  pofleffions 
in  right  of  his  wife,  had  great  power;  and,  being  brother  to 
Maud,  was  the  propereft  perfon  to  be  made  her  general.  Ste¬ 
phen  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle  fought  at  or  near  Lincoln, 
and  was  fent  to  Briftol  caflle,  and  there  confined ;  fo  that 
Maud’s  competitor  could  give  her  no  trouble  at  that  time. 
When  flie  came  to  London,  fhe  behaved  with  fo  much  info- 
lence,  that  the  Londoners  would  not  let  her  be  crowned.  The 
fovereign  power  at  this  time  lay  as  it  were  dormant,  Stephen 
being  in  prifon  ;  and  Maud,  not  crowned,  could  not  properly 
exercife  that  a£t  of  fovereignty,  coinage,  which  is  one  of  the  firft 
a£ts  of  regal  power  princes  are  fond  of,  becaufe  it  certainly 
tranfmits  their  name  to  the  next  generation,  if  not  to  pofterity 
in  general ;  and  I  never  heard  or  read  of  any  money  coined  by 
Maud.  There  were  at  this  time  two  armies  in  the  kingdom, 
one  headed  by  Robert,  the  other  by  Euftace,  both  of  which 
mud  be  paid;  and  the  currency  of  money  at  that  time  was  fo 
fmall,  that  the  prelates  [a],  earls,  and  barons,  took  upon  them 
to  coin  their  own  money,  according  to  Hoveden.  This  will 
rationally  account  for  this  coin  having  been  ftruck  by  Roberd 

[a]  N°  21,  Plate  I.  of  the  Society’s  tables,  is  a  coin  of  Henry  bifliop  of 
Winchefter,  Stephen’s  brother;  on  which  he  is  reprefented  with  the  paftoral  ftaff 
in  his  hand,  the  legend  Henricus  Epc.  j  on  the  reverfe  are  the  arms  of  Win- 
chefler,  with  Stephanus  Rex. 

Vol.  IV. 
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earl  of  Glocefler.  The  name.  Rodbertus  on  this  penny  feems  to 
be  owing  to  a  miftake  in  punching  the  letters  on  the  die;  the 
nfual  way  of  fpelling  at  that  time  being  R.oberdus  and  not  Rod¬ 
bertus,  for  fo  Hoveden  and  Robert  of  Gloucefler  fpell  it.  I 
therefore  make  no  doubt  but  this  penny  was  ftruck  by  him, 
for  I  do  not  find  any  Robert  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  if  it 
had  been  ftruck  in  Scotland,  the  word  Rex  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Robertus.  It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
minters  made  a  part  of  the  king’s  equipage  when  he  travelled, 
for  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  make  fo 
many  mints  neceflary  as  we  find  on  our  early  coins  ;  and  the 
devices  on  the  reverfe  of  this,  and  that  of  Euftace,  might 
equally  fuit  any  place  they  wanted  to  coin  money  at  :  the  reverfe 
of  this  coin,  and  that  of  Euftace,  Plate  ii.  N°  i,  arealike. 

Robert  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle  fought  near  Win- 
chefler,  and  was  exchanged  for  Stephen  ;  who,  being  at  liberty 
in  the  year  1152,  convened  Theobald,  archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  other  bifhops  at  Winchefier,  and  would  have 
bad  them  crown  his  foil  Euftace ;  but  they  refufed  to  do  it, 
alledging,  that  the  Pope  had  forbid  them  to  acknowledge 
Euftace,  becaufe  Stephen  had  feized  the  crowm  contrary  to  his 
oath  to  Henry,  on  which  Stephen  and  Euftace,  being  both 
angry,  committed  them  all  to  prifon,  and  feized  their  eftates ; 
but  foon  after  releafed  them,  and  reftored  their  eftates  [^]. 

A  reason  why  Stephen  was  defirous  of  having  his  fon 
crowned,  was,  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  fecure  it  to  him, 
and  difappoint  Henry,  fon  of  the  emprefs  Maud,  and  the  Earl  of 
Anjou,  and  was  the  firft  of  the  Plantagenets.  He  claimed  the 
kingdom  of  England  in  right  of  his  mother,  and  was  come 
over  with  a  great  army,  and  had  gained  many  caftles,  and 

[£]  Scriptores  poll  Bedam,  Henry  of  Huntington,  p.  227. 
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ftrong  holds,  and  coined  money,  which  was  called  the  Duke’s 
money  [c],  the  legend  Henricus  Rex,  which  he  thought  him- 
felf  de  jure ;  but  Stephen  being  king  de  jadlo ,  he  did  not  put 
the  crown  on  this  money,  the  ceremony  of  undtion  and  co¬ 
ronation  being  (as  I  fuppofe)  thought  abfolutely  necefiary  to 
conflitute  a  king. 

Soon  after  he  came,  he  forbad  the  prelates  and  nobles  coining 
any  more  money ;  the  paflage  in  Hoveden  is,  “  Henricus  Dux 
“  Normanniae  venit  in  Angliam  cum  magno  exercitu,  & 
“  reddita  ei  caftella  multa,  &  munitiones  quamplures,  &  fecit 
“  monetam  novam,  quam  vocabant  monetam  ducis,  &  non 
44  tantum  ipfe,  fed  omnes  potentes,  tarn  epifcopi,  quam  comites 
44  &  barones,  fuam  faciebant  monetam,  fed  ex  quo  dux  ille 
“  venit  plurimorum  monetam  caffavit  [*/].” 

In  1153  [e~\  a  truce  was  made  between  Stephen  and  Henry  at 
Wallingford,  which  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  con¬ 
cluded  at  Winchefter,  by  which  (Euftace  being  dead)  Stephen 
adopted  Henry  for  his  heir  to  the  crown.  This  was  afterward 
confirmed  by  a  parliament  held  at  Oxford  on  the  feafi:  of  St. 
Hilary,  viz.  January  the  20th,  at  which  time  the  prelates  and 
nobles  fwore  fealty  to  Henry  Q/*]. 

Henry  feems  always  to  have  had  a  regard  to  the  currency  of 
money ;  for  in  this  treaty,  by  the  eleventh  article,  it  was 
agreed,  that  only  one  fpecies  of  filver  coin  fhould  be  current 

[r]  Society  of  Antiquaries  Coins,  pi.  ii.  N°  7.  a  young  face,  with  long  hair,  over 
the  head  three  fleurs-  de-iis  inftead  of  a  crown,  a  fcepter  in  his  right  hand,  and  three 
annulets  engrailed  before  the  face.  It  is  moll  likely  that  Henry  brought  a  rainter 
with  him  who  ftruck  this  coin,  it  being  more  elegant  and  in  a  better  tafte  than 
any  of  the  preceding  or  fubfequent  reigns. 

Hoveden,  p.  281. 

[*]  Speed,  p.  481.  Math.  Paris,  p.  72.  Polydore  Vergil  p.  2CO. 

[y]  See  this  treaty  in  Hollinfhed,  vol.iii.  p.  61. 
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throughout  the  land,  which  mod  likely  gave  occafion  for  that 
piece  being  (truck  whereon  Stephen  and  Henry  are  reprefented 
in  armour  holding  a  fpear  between  them  in  token  of  peace, 
plate  ii.  N°  3,  the  legend  of  which  is  stie  enek,  mod  pro¬ 
bably  for  Stephanus  and  Henricus.  The  reverfe  of  this  has  as 
rude  devices  as  thofe  on  the  coins  of  Eudace  and  Rodbert. 

Henry  in  his  fecond  year  made  a  new  coinage,  as  Hoveden 
fays,  p.  282,  Novam  fecit  monetam,  quae  fola  recepta  erat  et 
«  accepta  in  regno.” 

Again,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  he  fays,  “  Henricus 
tl  rex  pater  novam  fecit  monetam  in  Anglia,  &  monetarios  re- 
“  demit  propter  corruptionem  veteris  monetae.”  Monetarios 
redemit  I  tranfiate  hired  new  miniers ,  becaufe  the  old  ones  had 
debafed  the  coin.  I  do  not  think  this  paflage  in  Hoveden 
amounts  to  making  indentures  with  theminters,  there  certainly 
being  no  fixed  place  for  a  mint  at  that  time ;  for  my  late 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Folkes,  who  made  the  mod  diligent  en¬ 
quiry  into  all  the  records  which  related  to  coinage,  mentions 
none  earlier  than  the  6th  of  Henry  III.  by  which  he  ordered 
pennys,  half-pennys,  and  farthings  to  be  coined,  but  doth  not 
lay  it  was  by  indenture  with  the  money ers. 

The  fird  indenture  he  mentions  to  be  made  with  the  mad'er 
or  worker  of  the  mint,  is  in  the  27th  year  of  Edward  ill.  viz. 
1356,  which  was  the  fird  year  of  his  coining  groats  and  half¬ 
groats.  From  that  time  indentures  feem  tohave  been  made  with 
the  maders  of  the  mint,,  except  in  troublefome  times  when 
the  difputes  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancader  made 
two  kings  at  the  fame  time,  as  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV,  during  which  there  could  be  no  fixed 
place  for  mintage,  but  they  carried  their  puncheons  or  hammers 
from  one  place  to  another.  I  have  feen  a  coin  of  Edward  I.V. 

with- 
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with  a  B  on  the  bread:  for  Briftol,  and  the  reverie  hath  been 
Civi t as  London. 

I  shall  here  take  occafion  to  mention  a  different  reafon  for 
the  famenefs  of  the  head  on  all  our  coins  from  Edward  I.  to 
Henry  VII.  from  what  my  much  honoured  friend  Mr.  Folkes 
affigns  for  it ;  viz.  that  the  king  fhould  always  appear  as  in  full 
vigour  of  life. 

O  t 

Edward  the  Firft  introduced  on  his  pennies  the  face  of  a 
man,  with  curled  hair;  whereas  his  immediate  predeceffors 
Henry  III.  and  John,  had  lomewhat  more  like  the  moon  at 
the  full  (as  painted  for  a  fign  to  a  country  alehoufe),  than 
any  human  being. 

The  method  of  making  the  dies  for  money,  is  to  make  a 
likenefs  of  the  face  and  head  in  foft  heel,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Cameo,  which  when  they  had  finifhed,  they  hardened  to  the 
utrnoft  degree  the  metal  would  bear.  This,  by  the  force  of  the 
hammer,  made  an  intaglio  on  foft  flee],  in  the  centre  of  the  die, 
and  the  letter  or  devices  were  punched  in,  and  then  the  die  was 
hardened  fufficiently  to  give  the  impreffion  on  the  fiver  to  be 
coined,  but  was  not  made  fo  hard  as  the  Cameo.  But  as  thefe 
dies  were  liable  to  befplit  under  the  hammer,  as  ours  are  under 
the  mill  and  ferew,  the  pains  and  expence  of  renewing  the 
Cameo  would  have  been  endlefs  ;  and  therefore,  having  got  an 
head  for  each  fpecies  of  money,  they  ufed  the  fame  through  all 
thefe  reigns,  and  only  punched  in  a  different  legend,  and  made 
fome  little  alteration  in  the  treffure  round  it. 

If  you  think  thefe  papers  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
you  will  pleafe  to  communicate  them  ;  if  too  trifling,  to  fupprefs 
them  ;  and  believe  me  to  be, 

With  great  refpedl,. 

Your  very  humble  fervant, , 

Budge  Row,  Feb,  14,  JOSIAH  GQLEBROOKii*. 
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XI L  On  the  Origin  of  the  Word  Romance ;  by  the 
Rev .  Mr.  Drake.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary . 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dec.  i,  1774. 


SIR, 

THE  literary  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Mr. 

Warton  for  his  valuable  hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry.  It  is 
indeed  an  acquiiition  in  that  branch  of  learning  fo  happily  in- 
ftru&ive  as  well  as  amufing,  that  it  muft  have  its  admirers, 
whilft  an  elegance  of  tafte  remains  among  us.  However,  with 
the  utmoft  deference  to  fo  fuperior  a  genius,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that,  though  that  fpecies  of  writing,  called  Romance, 
is  the  principal  object  of  his  book,  he  is  very  much  miftaken 
as  to  the  origin  of  that  word .  He  makes  it  wholly  of  French 
extra&ion,  mentions  it  as  fuch  in  various  parts  of  his  work, 
and,  in  one  place  particularly,  makes  it  fynonymous  with  the 
French  language.  The  communication  of  the  Armoricans 
with  the  Cornifh,  fays  he,  contributed  to  give  a  roughnefs  to 
the  Romance  or  French  tongue.  This  opinion  alfo  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  illuftrate,  by  introducing  in  a  note  this  paffage  from 
his  brother’s  effay  upon  Pope.  The  Latin  tongue  ceafed  to  be 
fpoken  in  France  about  the  ninth  century,  and  wasfucceeded  by 

what 
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what  was  called  the  Romance  tongue,  a  mixture  ofFrankiffi 
and  bad  Latin.  Hence  the  firft  poems  in  that  language  were 
called  Romans.  The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Reliques  of  ancient 
Englifh  poetry  had  made  the  fame  quotation  before  him,  and 
healfo  concludes,  that  the  Romances  of  Chivalry  were  firff  com- 
pofed  in  France,  from  whence,  adds  he,  they  had  their  name. 
Notwithftandingfuch  refpe&able  authorities,  I  think,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  prove,  that  this  word  Romance  is  not  of  French, 
but  of  Spanifh  original ;  which,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  Sir, 
I  will  endeavour  to  do. 

The  Spaniffi  language,  in  the  early  part  of  their  hiftory,  was 
a  mixture  of  Celtic,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Punic  ;  for  all 
thefe  different  people  had  frequent  intercourfe  with  that  country, 
and  fome  of  them  long  residence  in  it.  The  Romans  were 
called  into  Spain  foon  after  they  attempted  to  carry  their  arms 
out  of  Italy  about  the  year  of  the  city  530,  and  from  that 
time  till  their  total  expulfion  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  which  is  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years,  they  were 
in  fome  degree  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom.  When  we  con~- 
lider  the  numerous  armies,  which  were  lent  over  fsom  Italy 
in  the  Punic,  Sertorian,  and  civil  wars,  and  reflect  upon  the 
infinite  multitude  of  Roman  citizens,  the  government  of  the 
province,  or  the  purfuit  of  commerce,  muff  neceflarily  in¬ 
troduce  into  Spain  ;  we  muff  fuppofe  that  the  original  language 
of  the  country  muff  gradually  wear  away,  and  be  at  laft  totally 
abforbed  in  the  Roman.  For  it  was  an  effablilhed  maxim  with 
thole  mafters  of  the  world,  to  communicate  their  tongue  to 
every  people  that  had  the  .misfortune  to  fall  under  their  yoke. 
By  thefe  means  the  whole  province  were  habituated  to  fpeak  the 
Latin  as  their  mother  tongue,  except  a,  few  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  who  retired  into  the  wild  and  mountainous  countries- 

where 
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where  they  and  their  dialed!  remained  unmolefted.  It  was  at 
this  interval  that  Spain  produced  fome  of  our  later  clalfic 
authors :  both  the  Senecas,  Silius  Italicus,  Martial,  Quindli- 
lian,  Lucan,  Mela,  and  Columella,  being  the  natives  of  this 
country,  who  feemed  to  have  rivaled  Rome  itfelf  in  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  their  di&ion.  The  Spanilh  language 
thus  became  totally  Roman,  nor  did  the  irruptions  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  affedt  it  in  any  material  manner  ;  they 
•fomewhat  corrupted  it  indeed,  but  it  Hill  continued  radically 
and  eflentially  the  fame.  It  was  in  this  lituation,  when  the 
Moors  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary  made  their  famous  fettlement 
in  that  kingdom,  and  eredled  fo  many  principalities  on  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  country.  The  Arabians  carried  with  them 
their  religion,  language,  and  manners;  and  having  little 
connection  with  the  natives  but  what  was  of  a  hoftile  and  mi¬ 
litary  nature,  they  preferved  them  for  many  centuries  pure 
and  uncortupted.  Upon  this  eftablilhment  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  we  now  perceive  two  languages  prevailing  through 
that  kingdom,  the  original  Roman  or  Latin,  and  the  Arabic 
introduced  by  thefe  new  inhabitants.  Hence  what  was  written 
or  fpoken  in  the  firft  of  thofe  tongues,  was  called  Roman  or 
Latin ;  and  what  was  uttered  or  appeared  in  the  latter,  Moorish 
<or  Arabic. 

Here  we  have  the  certain  origin  of  the  word  Romans  made 
ufe  of  in  its  primary  fignification,  as  a  contradiftindtion  to  the 
Arabic.  And  that  this  diftinCtion  between  thefe  two  particular 
languages  was  retained  in  Spain  at  all  periods,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Cervantes,  we  have  a  remarkable  paflage  in  that  author 
to  confirm.  When  the  Spanilh  captive  is  relating  his  Rory, 
and  the  company  that  was  affembled  about  Don  Quixotte  at  the 
inn ;  he  tells  them,  a  Moorilh  lady  falling  in  love  with  him, 

conveyed 
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conveyed  to  him  a  letter,  which  not  undemanding,  as  it  was 
written  in  Arabic,  he  procured  a  renegado  to  interpret  it  to 
him  ;  who  tranflated  it  verbatim  into  the  Spaniffi  language, 
and  finifhed  his  explanation  in  thefe  words,  “  Todo  lo  que  va 
“  aqui  en  Romance  fin  faltar  letra,  es  lo  que  contiene  efte  papel 
“  Morifco.”  “  All  that,”  fays  he,  “  which  I  have  now  tranflated 
“  to  you  into  Spanifh,  without  altering  a  fingle  letter,  is  that 
*6  which  this  Moorifh  paper  contains.”  You  may  hereobfervre, 
Sir,  that  the  word  in  the  original  Romance  is  ufed  as  fynonymous 
with  the  Spanilh  tongue,  and  in  oppofition  to  th z  papel  MorlJ'co , 
the  letter  written  in  the  Arabic  one.  In  further  confirmation  of 
this  point,  we  may  appeal  to  the  learned  Jefuit  Mariana ; 
w7ho,  in  his  excellent  hiftory  of  Spain,  tells  us,  that  the 
Caftilian  tongue  was  called  Romance,  and  affigns  this  rcafon 
for  it,  becaufe  it  has  fo  great  an  affinity  with  the  Latin,  even 
infinitely  more  than  the  Italian  can  boaft  of.  “  Lengua  Caf- 
“  tellana  compuefta  en  particular  de  la  Latina  corrupta,  de  que 
“  es  argumento  el  nombre  que  tiene,  porque  tambien  fe  llama 
“  Romance “  The  Caftilian  language  is  compofed  principally 
“  of  corrupted  Latin,  of  which  its  name  is  an  argument,  for  it 
“  is  called  Romance.”  In  another  part  of  his  hiftory,  the  fame 
author  informs  us  from  the  authority  of  Strabo,  that  there  were 
fo  many  Roman  colonies  fettled  in  Spain,  that  the  natives,  by 
the  communication  and  intercourfe  they  had  with  them,  in- 
tirely  loft  the  ufe  of  their  own  language,  and  adopted  that  of 
the  Romans  inftead  of  it.  Give  me  leave  to  give  you  the 
original  words  of  the  hiftorian  :  “  Por  toda  Efpana  fe  fundaron 
<£  muchascolonias  de  Romanos,  con  cuya  communicacion  y  trato 
<c  los  Naturales  mudaron  fus  coftumbres  antiguas  y  fu  Lengua 
“  y  la  trocaron  con  La  los  Romanos,  fegun  que  Eftrabon  lo 
tc  teftifica.”  Which  may  be  thus  tranflated.  “  Through  all 
“  Spain  were  founded  many  colonies  of  Romans,  by  thecommu- 
Vol.  IV.  U  “  nication 
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u  nication  of  which  the  natives  changed  their  ancient  manners 
“  and  language,  and  aifumed  thofe  of  the  Romans,  as  Strabo 
“  allures  us  [V].”  De  Thringi,  an  excellent  French  grammarian, 
who  wrote  in  the  laft  century,  in  his  treatife  upon  the  Spanish 
tongue,  exprelfes  himfelf  much  in  the  fame  manner:  “  Voila 
“  la  fucceffion  des  nations  qui  ont  donne  lieu  a  la  langue  des 
“  Efpagnols,  laquelle  tient  toujours  neanmoins  beaucoup  plus 
“  de  la  Romaine  que  d’aucun  autre — d’ou  vient  que  parmy  eux 
“  parler  Roman  veut  direparler  la  langue  vulgare.”  Upon  this 
principle,  the  learned  Aldrete  intitles  his  curious  perfor¬ 
mance.  “  Dei  origin  y  principio  de  la  lengua  Caftelana  o 
“  Romance.”  And  indeed,  if  we  attentively  examine  the  Caf- 
tilian  language  in  its  prefent  fituation,  and  have  judgement  fuffi- 
cient  to  feparate  from  it  the  Moorilh  words  and  expreflions,  which 
are  very  copioufly  fcattered  among  it,  fome  Gothic,  a  Punic 
one  or  two,  with  a  few  Gallicifms,  we  (hall  plainly  diflinguifh, 
that  the  remains  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  fome  what  cor¬ 
rupted  dialed!  of  the  Latin. 

The  word,  and  the  fource  it  was  drawn  from,  being  thus 
eftablifhed,  it  will  be  eafy,  I  apprehend,  to  account  for  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  France  ;  and  how  that  people  came  to  adopt  it 
for  that  kind  of  writing,  which  they,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  at 
this  day  call  Romance.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that,  as  the 
Saracens  came  over  enriched  with  various  forts  of  learning:, 
fome  ingenious  men  among  them  foon  acquiring  the  language, 
where  they  immigrated,  tranflated  their  own  authors  into 
Spanilh  or  Romance,  particularly  thofe  amufing  and  fictitious 
compositions  fo  peculiar  to  that  people ;  which,  being  em- 
bellifhed  with  all  the  pomp  of  diCtion,  and  iuxuriancy  of 


[a]  The  paflage  in  Strabo,  which  the  hiftcrian  alludes  to,  feems  to  be  this - 
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imager  y,  made  an  early  impreftion  upon  the  natives ;  who, 
though  not  capable  of  conceiving  the  abftrufer  branches  of 
Arabian  knowledge,  eagerly  caught  up  this,  and  univerfally 
received  it,  Thefe  tranfiations  in  the  Roman  or  Latin  tongue, 
the  Saracens  foon  carried  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  for,  very  fhortlv 
after  their  admiffion  into  Spain,  they  became  millers  of 
Languedoc,  Guenne,  and  Poitou  ;  and  the  French,  meeting 
with  performances  fo  coincident  with  the  livelinefs  of  their 
imagination,  embraced  them  with  avidity ;  and  from  reading 
them  with  delight,  naturally  grew  defirous  of  imitating  them. 
Hence  this  mode  of  composition  prevailed  early  and  generally 
among  them  ;  ■  and  as  the  originals  they  copied  after  were  the 
fictitious  tales  of  the  Arabians,  tranflated  into  the  Roman 
language,  they  adopted  the  name  Romance  for  their  wrorks  of 
this  fort,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  pofterity. 

And  that  this  method  of  writing  called  the  Romance  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Spain  before  it  appeared  in  France,  though  Dr.  Percy 
has  afi'erted  the  contrary,  feems  pretty  certain  from  fome  parts 
of  Mr.  Warton's  own  performance.  One  of  the  very  firft  of 
the  French  Romances,  which  was  Archbifhop  Turpin’s  hiftory 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,  that  gentleman  tells  us, 
a  very  learned  critic,  to  whom  he  feems  to  pay  very  great 
deference,  fuppofes  to  be  the  work  of  a  Spaniard,  and,  with 
the  greateft  probability,  fubjoins  the  author.  He  further  adds, 
that  the  fame  critic  quotes  an  authentic  manufcript  to  prove, 
that  that  work  was  brought  out  of  Spain  into  France  before 
the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  that  the  miraculous 
exploits  performed  in  Spain  by  Charlemagne  and  Earl  Roland, 
recorded  in  this  Romantic  hiftory,  were  unknown  among  the 
French  before  that  period.  The  fuppofition,  concludes  he, 
that  this  hiftory  was  compiled  in  Spain,  the  centre  of  Oriental 
fabling  in  Europe,  at  once  accounts  for  the  nature  and  ex- 

U  2  .  -  travagance 
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travagance  of  its  fi&ions,  and  immediately  points  to  their 
Arabian  origin.  In  other  places  he  informs  us,  that  fome 
critics  have  fuppofed,  that  Spain,  having  learned  the  art  or 
fafhion  of  Romance-writing  from  their  naturalized  guefts,  the 
Arabians,  communicated  it  at  an  early  period  to  the  reft  of 
Europe.  If  then  Mr.  Warton  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
earlieft  Romances  extant,  were  Spanifh  productions,  that 
Spain  was  the  centre  of  oriental  fiction  in  Europe  ;  and  that 
Romance-writing,  acquired  from  the  Saracens,  was  com¬ 
municated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  reft  of 
Europe ;  where  muft  we  look  for  this  word  Romance,  but  in 
the  country  where  I  have  placed  it?  To  this  let  me  add,  that 
the  learned  Dr.  Hurd  very  judiciouily  aftigns  an  Arabian 
origin  to  that  fpirit  of  Romantic  chivalry,  with  which  the 
Spaniards  above  all  the  Europeans  were  infedled.  This 
fanaticifm,  fays  that  gentleman,  was  efpecially  inftigated  and 
kept  alive  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their  infidel  invaders, 
the  Arabians. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  my  fentiments  upon  a  fubjedt  which  per¬ 
haps  may  appear  trivial  and  uninterefting ;  yet,  if  tracing 

words  up  to  their  primitive  fource,  may  feem  to  require 

the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  I  may  probably  be  ex- 
cufed  for  giving  the  Society  this  trouble;  but,  above  ail 

things,  I  muft  beg  of  you,  not  to  look  upon  thefe  few 

imperfect  ftridtures  as  any  attempt  to  derogate  from  the 
juftly  eftabliftied  merits  of  Mr.  Warton,  whole  character 
I  venerate,  and  whofe  learning  and  truly  elegant  tafte~T 
admire. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 

FeHled,  Nov. 

*774.  J  W.  DRAKE. 

XIII.  Same 
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XIII.  Some  Obfervations  on  Lincoln  Cathedral \  By 

Mr.  James  Effex. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  1 6,  1775. 

IF  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture  are  now  but  little 
known,  the  various  ftyles  of  building,  which  come  under  the 
denomination  of  Gothic,  are  pretty  well  afcertained  ;  and  as  the 
firft,  if  well  underllood  and  properly  applied,  would  be  ufeful 
to  modern  profeflors  of  architecture ;  fo  the  latter  may  be 
ufefully  applied  by  the  lovers  of  antiquities,  to  illuffrate  or  correct 
the  different  hiftorical  accounts  which  antient  writers  have  left 
us  of  many  elegant  flruCtures  which  once  adorned  this 
x  kingdom,  fome  of  which  yet  remain,  to  perpetuate  the  piety 
of  their  founders,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  were  built ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  of  time, 
or  the  depredations  of  rebellion  and  fanatic  rage,  hill  convey 
to  the  curious  infpeCtor  a  juft  idea  of  the  merits  and  abilities 
of  that  ingenious  fraternity  who  have  been  long  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Eree-Mafcns. 

Of  all  the  ancient  fabrics  now  remaining,  no  one  deferves 
the  attention  of  a  curious  enquirer  more  than  the  Cathedral  of 
Lincoln  ;  a  building  juftly  efteemed,  as  one  of  the  moft  extenfive 
and  mod  regular  of  its  kind  in  England,  notwithftanding  it  was 
ereCted  at  different  periods,  and  has  undergone  various  alterations 
fince  the  fir  ft  foundation.  But  as  the  times,  in  which  the  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  parts  were  built,  are  not  well  determined,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  tr.tce  them,  by  comparing  the  hiftorical  accounts 
with  the  fabric  itfelfj  and  from  various  opportunities  I  have 
had  of  examining  the  feveral  parts  of  die  church,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  plans  in  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  and  Mr. 
Willis’s  hiflories,  I  havehecnable  to  delineate  one  which  willgive 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  original  form  and  extent  of  this  Cathedra), 
and  explain  the  feveral  alterations  and  additions  that  have  been 
made  to  it  at  different  times.  1  have  likewife  made  a  fmall 
fketch  of  the  weft  front  diverted  of  the  parts  which  have  been 
added,  and  have  rertored  thole  which  have  been  altered;  which 
will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  that  front  as  it  was  left  by  the  firrt 
builders.  The  plan  of  the  firrt  church  is  reprefented  as  perfefl, 
the  alterations  and  additions  are  exprert  by  dotted  lines, 
and  the  feveral  parts  are  marked  by  letters  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  tracing  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 

Remigius,  the  1  aft  bifhop  of  Dorchefter,  and  firrt  of  Lincoln, 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  Cathedral  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
108S,  the  fecond  of  William  Rufus;  and  it  is  probable,  he, 
being  a  Norman,  employed  Norman  mafons  to  fuperintend  the 
building:  he  covered-in  the  eaftern  part  of  it,  though  he  could 
not  compleat  the  whole  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1092,  four  years  after  he  had  laid  the  foundations, 
and  was  buried  in  the  upper  north  tranfept. 

Robert  Beoet,  Chancellor  to  William  Rufus,  fucceeded 
Remigius  in  the  year  1092.  He  finifhed  the  church,  and  de¬ 
dicated  it  to  the  Blefifed  Virgin  Mary.  He  was  bifhop  of  this 
fee  thirty-one  years,  died  in  the  year  1  123,  and  was  buried  in 
the  upper  tranfept  near  his  predeceflor. 

In  the  annexed  plate  is  the  plan  of  the  church,  which 
Remigius  began,  and  Bloet  finifhed.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of 

a  double 
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a  double  crofs,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times.  At  the 
weft  end  there  were  two  towers,  and  another  upon  the  in- 
terfedbion  of  the  nave  and  great  tranfept;  the  firft  are  yet  re¬ 
maining,  the  other  was  taken  down  when  the  prefent  rood 
tower  was  built.  In  the  weft  front  there  were  three  gates 
which  opened  into  the  nave  and  fide  ailes,  over  which  there 
were  three  large  windows,  which  gave  light  to  the  nave  and 
ailes.  Between  the  weft  end  and  the  great  tranfept,  there  were 
eight  arches  on  each  fide,  fupported  by  piers  or  pillars;  above 
the  arches,  which  were  femicircular,  was  a  tier  of  windows, 
with  the  fame  fort  of  arches;  within  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall, 
above  the  arches,  was  a  paffage  for  a  way  to  the  windows  round 
the  church,  and  a  communication  between  the  rood  to\ver  and 
thofe  at  the  weft  end :  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  great  tranfept, 
there  was  a  portico  of  fix  arches,  three  in  the  north  and  three  in 
the  fouth  arm,  defigned  for  chapels  :  between  the  great  tranfept 
and  the  upper  tranfept  there  were  four  arches  on  each  fide, 
the  width  of  the  upper  tranfept  included  a  fifth,  and  beyond  that 
was  another,  from  the  eaftern  pillar  of  which  the  tribune  ran  in 
femicircle,  with  the  ailes  which  were  continued  round  the 
eaft  end.  In  the  upper  tranfept,  there  were  four  femicircular 
chapels,  two  in  the  North,  and  two  in  the  South. 

The  Weft  front  and  two  towers  of  the  old  church  are  ftill  re- 

1 

maining,  and  include  one  arch  on  each  fide  of  the  prefent 
church.  The  weft  doors  are  highly  ornamented  and  well  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  that  time  ;  the  arches  are  ail  femicircular,  and 
there  feem  to  have  been  ftatues  on  each  fide  the  principal 
gate.  On  the  outer  piers  there  are  two  very  large  niches* 
with  two  more  on  the  north  and  fouth  ;  thefe  probably 
were  intended  for  ftatues.  On  the  piers  between  the  arches, 
there  are  two  fraall  recedes  with  figures  in  them.  Above  thefe 
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was  a  kind  of  broad  fafcia  or  band  carved  in  femi  relievo^  re- 
prefenting  fcveral  paflages  of  fcripture  from  the  old  teftament. 
The  difference  of  the  workmaufhip,  and  the  irregularity  in 
which  they  are  placed,  make  it  probable  they  were  brought 
from  tome  old  church,  and  placed  in  this  front  when  it  was 
fir  If  built.  This  front  wasfmilhed  with  a  range  of  fin  all  pillars 
and  femicircular  interfering  arches,  and  with  a  triangular  fronton 
raifed  over  the  center  arch.  Above  thefe  the  towers  were  raifed 
four  {lories  higher  ;  and  every  flory  ornamented  with  pillars 
and  arches.  From  thefe  remains  of  Remigius’s  church,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  large  and  elegant  building;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  part  of  it  was  vaulted,  though  at  the  time  it 
was  built  it  was  cuftomary  to  vault  the  fide  ailes  and  tribunes 
with  ilone,  and  ceile  the  nave  with  wood  painted,  as  it  is  in 
the  cathedral  of  Peterborough,  and  was  in  the  church  of  Can¬ 
terbury  before  t he  fire  in  1174.  In  this  hate  Remigius’s 
church  hood  but  a  few  years;  for  in  the  year  1124,  f°on  after 
the  death  of  bifhop  Bloet,  it  was  burnt  down,  (according  to 
Mr.  Willis’s  account  of  the  Hihory  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
p.  49.),  and  44  rebuilt  by  bifhop  Alexander,  his  fuccefTor,  with 
“  an  arched  roof  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  accident;  and  he 
<4  gave  himfelf  lb  much  to  the  adorning  of  his  cathedral,  that 
“  he  made  it  the  moil  beautiful  church  in  England  at  that 
**  time  but,  notwithftanding  bifhop  Alexander  had  made  it  the 
moh  elegant  church  in  England,  we  find  (in  the  fame  author, 
p.  49.)  44  that  St.  Hugh  Burgundus  enlarged  it,  by  building 
64  what  is  called  the  New  Work.  He  alfo  built  the  Chapter- 
“  houfe  with  marble  pillars,  and  laid  out  a  great  deal  on  his 
44  palaces.”  After  reading  this  account  by  Mr.  Willis,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  the  choir  and  upper  tranfept  which  are 
the  oldeft  parts  of  the  church,  except  the  well  end,  were  built 
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by  bifhop  Alexander,  and  that  St.  Hugh  enlarged  it  by  adding 
the  five  arches  from  thence  to  the  eafl  end  ;  bur,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  Alexander  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen,  and  find  nothing  in  the  choir  or  tranfept  agreeable  to 
the  flyle  of  building  ufed  in  thofe  times,  and  that  the  city  wall 
which  flood  near  the  end  of  the  church  was  not  removed  until 
fifty-fix  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Hugh,  we  mufl  fufpedt  fome 
miflake  in  the  account ;  and,  from  what  may  be  colledled  from 
the  building  itfelf,  the  true  flate  of  the  affair  feems  to  be  as 
follows. 

Remigius’s  church  was  damaged  by  a  fire  which  happened 
the  year  after  bifhop  Alexander  was  confecrated  ;  but  it  was  not 
burnt  down.  This  misfortune  might  be  attributed  to  its  not 
being  vaulted;  and,  to  prevent  the  like  accident,  he  vaulted 
it  with  flone  when  he  repaired  it.  Yet  we  mufl  not  fuppofe  he 
vaulted  it  with  flone  throughout ;  for  it  was  ufual  at  that  time 
to  vault  the  ailes  only,  leaving  the  roof  over  the  nave  naked  or 
ceiled  with  wood.  The  vaulting  of  the  ailes  only  was  certainly 
an  improvement  to  the  church ;  and,  if  it  did  not  make  it  the 
moji  beautiful  in  England ,  it  was,  as  the  ancient  hifloriatl  obferves, 
pulchrior  quam  in  ipfa  novitate  fui  compareret.  But,  if  Alex¬ 
ander  improved  the  beauty  of  his  church,  he  impaired  the 
{Length  of  it  at  the  fame  time;  for  the  walls,  which  were  made 
to  bear  a  roof  of  timber,  would  give  way  to  the  preffure  of  a 
vault:  and  although  the  builders  might  add  pillars  againfl  them, 
and  to  the  piers  of  the  nave,  which  would  fupport  the  fpringers, 
the  walls  themfelves  mufl  be  too  weak,  without  the  affiflance  of 
external  buttreffes,  to  fupport  the  lateral  preffure  of  the  heavy 
vaults  then  in  ufe.  Thefe  defeTs  in  Alexander’s  work  muff 
appear  in  lefs  than  30  or  40  years,  and  probably  were  fo  much 
worfe  when  St.  Hugh  became  bifhop,  as  to  determine  that 
Vol.  IV.  X  prelate 
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^prelate  to  rebuild  it  in  the  new  manner  (which  was  introduced 
about  that  time)  with  vaults  over  the  nave  as  well  as  fide  ailes; 
but,  as  the  ground  would  not  admit  of  any  addition  eastward,  he 
pulled  down  the  choir  and  upper  tranfept,  and  began  his  new 
church  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old  one,  adding  the 
buildings  A  and  B  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  tranfept.  When 
this  work  was  finifhed,  he  began  the  Chapter  houfe  C  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  church  ;  the  plan  is  a  decagon  ;  the  vault  is 
fupported  within  by  a  fingle  pillar,  and  on  the  outfide  by  arch- 
buttrefies  extending  very  near  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  ftyle 
of  this  building  agrees  with  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  is  of 
the  fame  age  as  the  choir  and  upper  tranfept;  which  confirms 
the  common  opinion  that  St.  Hugh  built  it. 

The  next  great  work  was  to  rebuild  the  remaining  part  of 
the  old  church  as  far  as  the  weft  towers,  including  the  great 
tranfept  and  rood  tower.  The  ftyle  of  this  building  agrees 
with  the  time  of  king  John,  and  beginning  of  Henry  III. ;  from 
whence  I  conclude,  it  was  begun  and  confiderably  advanced  by 
Hugh  de  Wells,  and  finifhed  by  bifhop  Grofthead,  who  raifed 
the  rood  tower  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the  upper  windows. 
The  two  chapels  D  and  E  with  the  porch  F  were  built,  and 
the  additions  to  the  width  and  height  of  the  weft  front  were 
made,  at  the  fame  time.  By  thefe  additions  the  church  was 
enlarged ;  and,  as  this  new  work  was  begun  by  bifhop  Hugh 
de  Wells,  it  was  afterwards  attributed  to  St.  Hugh  the  Burgundian, 

Bishop  Grofthead  having  compleated  the  nave  and  great 
tranfept,  and  carried  the  rood  tower  one  order  above  the  roof, 
H.  Lexington  his  fucceflor  applied  to  Henry  III.  for  leave  to 
remove  the  wra!l  at  the  eaft  end  [a],  which  was  granted  in  the 

[a]  Charta  Henry  III.  de  remotione  muri  orientalis  civitatis.  Dugdale. 
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year  1256;  and  foon  after  they  took  down  the  femicircular  end 
of  St.  Hugh’s  choir,  and  added  the  five  arches  beyond  the  tipper 
tranfept.  This  I  fuppofe  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry 
the  Third’s  reign,  while  Richard  de  Gravefend  and  Oliver  Sutton 
were  bifhops.  Thefe  five  arches  are  the  moil  beautiful  part  of 
the  church,  and  moft  perfect  fpecimen  of  the  ftyleof  building 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  England.  Dr.  Stukeley,  fup- 
pofing  this  work  much  older  than  it  is,  fays  [£],  “  When 
“  Alexander  the  bifhop  projected  a  ftru&ure  of  much  larger  di- 
“  menfions,  they  carried  the  facred  enclofure  beyond  the 
“  eaftern  bounds  of  the  city,  and  fo  built  a  new  wall  farther 
“  that  way,  as  it  is  now,  with  battlements  and  towers.”  But 
the  ftyle  of  this  building  fufficiently  proves,  that  it  could  be  no 
part  of  Alexander’s  work ;  and  the  grant  of  Henry  III.  fhews* 
that  the  boundary  wall  was  not  removed  before  the  year  1256. 
This  miftake  might  arife  from  a  charter  of  Henry  I,  to  bifhop 
Alexander,  De  porta  de  EJlgate,  cum  terris  qu<v  fupra  ipfam 
funt  [ c ] ;  but  thefe  grounds  were  not  taken  in  before  the  year 
1299,  when  bifhop  Sutton  obtained  a  charter  from  Edward  I. 
to  encompafs  the  clofe  of  the  church  with  a  wall.  Here  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  before  Remigius’s  church  was  built, 
the  city  was  enclofed  on  the  fouth  and  eaft,  if  not  on  the  north 
and  weft  fides,  with  two  walls;  one  was  the  old  Roman  wall* 
the  other  nearly  parallel  at  feveral  yards  diftantfrom  it;  to  both 
walls  there  were  gates;  thofe  in  the  fouth  and  eaft  were 
ftanding  not  many  years  ago ;  the  inner  gates  were  like  that 
on  the  north,  called  Newport  gate,  the  outer  gates  were  more 
modern.  The  church  was  built  within  the  fouth  eaft  quarter 

[£]  Stukeley’s  Itinerarium  Curiofum,  I.  page  83. 

M  Charta  Henry -I.  De  porta  de  Eftgata.  Dugdale’3  Monafh 
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of  this  city,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Roman  wall ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  public  way  running  from  the  fouth  to  the  north 
gate  ;  on  the  north  by  another  public  way  running  from  the 
weft  to  the  eaft  gate  j  and  on  the  eafl  by  the  wall  of  the  outer 
enclofure  that  way.  Whether  the  Roman  wall  was  removed 
before  the  ground  was  granted  to  Remigius,  is  uncertain ;  but 
that  it  was  removed  before  the  church  was  built  cannot  be 
doubted,  if  that  bifhop  and  feveral  of  his  fucceflbrs  were  buried 
in  the  upper  north  tranfept,  as  hiflorians  relate ;  for  the  foun¬ 
dations  which  appear  north  and  fouth  of  the  church  fhew  the 
line  in  which  it  runs  mud:  have  pafled  through  that  tranfept 
near  the  line  G  H ;  but  the  wall,  which  was  removed  in 
Henry  the  Third’s  time,  dood  near  the  line  I  K.  The  ground 
lying  on  the  fouth,  between  the  two  walls,  was  given  to 
bifhop  Robert  de  Chefney  by  a  charter  of  Henry  II  [d] :  but 
Henry  L  by  a  former  charter  gave  bifhop  R.  Bloet  leave  to  make 
a  way  through  the  city  wall  ad  fua  necejfaria  faclenda  ad  domum 
fuam  [e]  ;  by  which  it  is  probable  he  began  the  palace  which 
Robert  Chefne  finifhed.  Within  this  fpace  were  like  wife  in¬ 
cluded  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew,  as  appears 
by  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  to  bifhop  Chefne. 

The  Rood  tower,  which  bifhop  Grodhead  raifed  one  order 
above  the  roof,  remained  unfinifhed  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
II:  but,  foon  after  the  year  1306,  bifhop  John  D’Alderby 
raifed  it  to  the  prefent  height,  and  finifhed  it  with  a  lofty  fpire 
of  timber  covered  with  lead  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the 
wedern  towers  were  raifed,  and  fpires  of  the  fame  kind  added 

[d]  Charta  Henry  II.  De  fofTato  &  muro  Ballii  ad  faciendam  portam.  Dug- 
dale’s  Monaft. 

[>]  Charta  Henry  I.  De  faciendo  exitu  in  njuro  Caftelli  fui.  Ib. 
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to  them,  which  until  that  time  continued  in  the  hate  Robert 
Bloet  had  left  them  :  but  in  the  year  1547  the  fpire  on  the  Rood 
tower  fell  down,  which  damaged  the  roof  over  the  choir  and 
deftroyed  the  battlements  of  the  tower.  The  roof  was  foon  re¬ 
paired,  but  the  battlements  were  not  reftored  until  the  year 

1775‘ 

The  fcreen  and  rood  loft,  with  the  Ralls  in  the  choir,  I 
imagine  were  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  II  ;  and  the  fouth 
end  of  the  great  tranfept,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  great  rofe 
window,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 


*/]>  the  chapel  of  St. 

of  the  church  was  built 


Mr.  Willis,  and  Godwin  from  Leland 
Mary  Magdalen  without  the  north  wal 
in  the  fame  reign  by  bifhop  Gynewell.  If  he  means  the  chapel 
marked  (D)  in  the  plan  (oppolite  the  confiftory  court,  and  now 
ufed  for  the  morning  prayers),  he  mu  .ft  be  miftaken ;  that  chapel 
being  the  fame  which  was  built  by  bifhop  Grofthead :  but  it  is 
probable,  he  rebuilt  and  lengthened  one  of  the  femicircular  chapels 
in  the  upper  north  tranfept  (L),  called  fometimes  St.  Mary’s 
chapel,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  reftored  to  its  original  form. 

Mr.  Willis  muft  be  miftaken  likewife  in  faying  that  bifhop 
William  Alnwick  made  the  {lately  fouth ‘porch  j  for,  if  he 
means  the  beautiful  porch  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  prefbytery, 
that  is  evidently  part  of  the  original  building  eredted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  two  adjoining  chapels  M  and  N  are  more 
modern.  One  of  them  was  built  by  bifnop  Ruflel  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  the  other  by  bifhop  Longland,  in  imitation  of  it 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  or,  if  he  means  the  great  porch  (F)  - 
adjoining  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  great  tranfept,  that  is  as  old  as 
the  tranfept  itfelf.  But,  as  much  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  at  the  Weft  end  of  the  church,  particularly  the  vaulting 
under  the  fouth  and  north  towers,  the  three  windows  over 
[/]  Itin.  viii.  49.  b.  where  he  is  mifcalied  Gzvyney, 
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the  weft  doors,  and  other  ornamental  work  on  the  infide,  with 
the  tabernacles  and  ftatues  over  the  great  door  on  the  outfde ; 
it  is  probable  they  were  done  in  the  time  of  bifhop  Alnwick; 
and,  as  he  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  near  the  weft 
door,  he  might  have  made  the  vaulting  under  the  fouth  tower 
at  his  own  expence,  which  being  the  entrance  into  the  fouth 
aile  or  portico  might  be  called  the  fouth  porch. 

I  will,  not  in  thefe  remarks  undertake  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
cedency  betwixt  the  churches  of  York  and  Lincoln;  but,  as 
the  point  has  been  long  contefted,  I  will  give  the  opinion  of 
the  late  lord  Burlington  upon  the  queftion,  extracted  from 
a  letter  of  the  late  Mr.  Sympfon  of  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Precentor 
Trimnel,  dated  July  o,  1740  [gj. 

“  Be  pleafed,  Sir,  with  my  humble  fervice,  to  let  Mr. 
tc  Willis  know  fo  much,  that  the  precedency  betwixt  our 
c<  church  and  that  of  York  may  be  no  longer  a  queftion  with 
“  him. 

“  I  have  his  lordftiip’s  leave  to  fay,  that  this  is  by  far  the 
««  nobieft  Gothic  ftruCture  in  England,  and  York  in  no  degree 
“  comparable  to  it.  He  even  prefers  our  weft  front  to  any 
<c  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  and  fays,  that  whoever  had 
*c  the  conducing  of  it  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nobieft 
64  buildings  of  Old  Rome,  and  had  united  fome  of  their  greateft: 

beauties  in  that  one  work.” 

Lord  Burlington  had  a  tafte  for  architecture,  and  was  as 
capable  of  deciding  this  queftion  as  any  perfon ;  but  the  merit 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  then  but  little  noticed,  and  the 
diftinCtions  of  ftyle  but  little  known.  It  was  the  falhion  to 
.apply  the  name  of  Gothic  to  every  irregular  or  difproportioned 

L]  From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole’s  MS.  Collections. 
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building  ;  and,  ftrange  as  it  mull:  appear,  the  nobleft  of  our 
old  cathedrals,  and  other  ingenious  works,  have  been  no  better 
efteemed  than  the  productions  of  a  rude  people,  who  were 
ignorant  of  all  the  principles  of  defigning,  and  the  art  of  ex¬ 
ecuting,.  But,  under  whatever  denomination  the  conductors  of 
thefe  noble  fabricks  may  be  placed,  whether  we  call  them 
Goths  or  Free-mafons,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  ftyle 
of  building  which  they  ufed  was  brought  to  a  more  perfeCl 
fyftem  by  them,  than  the  Greek  or  Roman  has  been  by  modern 
architects ;  and  that  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
were  unknown  to  the  greateft  profeffors  of  architecture  finee 
the  Reformation,  is  evident  from  the  attempts  of  Inigo  Jones, 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Kent,  and  many  others 
of  inferior  abilities  fince  their  time,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
imitate  it  without  fuccefs.  But  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  the 
conductors  of  thefe  ftately  fabricks  had  no. principles  to  direCt 
them,  becaufe  thefe  great  men  did  not  difcover  them ;  for  if 
any  one,  who  is  properly  qualified,  will  diveft  himfelf  of  his 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  building  which  fafhion  has 
made  agreeable,  and  impartially  examine  the  merits  of  thofe 
Gothic  buildings  which  are  perfeCt,  he  mufl  acknowledge,  that 
the  ancient  Free-mafons  were  equal  to  our  modern  architects 
in  tafte  for  defigning  (agreeable  to  the  mode  of  their  times), 
and  fuperior  to  them  in  abilities  to- execute  ;  that  they  perfectly 
underftood  the  . nature  and  ufe  of  proportions,  and  knew  how  to 
vary  them  when. they  wanted  to  produce  a  if r iking  effeCL  In  the 
execution  of  their  defigns  they  knew  howto  pleafe,  by  uniting 
neatnefs  and  delicacy  in  their. work  ;  and  tofurprize,  by  the  art¬ 
ful  execution  of  it.  In  fhort,  when  we  confider  the  greatnefs  of 
their  defigns,  we  muft  allow  they  had  a  taite  well  adapted  to  the 
religion  and  genius  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  . 
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XIV.  Account  of  the  Difcoveries  at  Pompeii,  commu¬ 
nicated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 


"Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan,  2 6,  Feb.  2—9,  1775. 


Plate  VI. 

View  of  the  Place  of  Arms  at  the  little  Gate  of  Pompeii 

towards  Stabia. 

AColonade,  round  a  fquare  court,  not  yet  cleared  from 
the  rubbifh  of  pumice  ftones,  and  afhes,  B.  B.  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed.  The  columns  are  of  coarfe 
ftone,  coated  with  plaifter  or  flucco,  and  coloured.  On  many 
of  the  columns,  the  foldiers  have  idly  fcratched  their  names, 
fome  in  Greek,  and  fome  in  Latin. 

C.  C.  C.  Rooms,  in  which  the  foldiers  were  quartered. 
The'  fkeletons  of  fome  were  found  in  them ;  as  alfo  feveral 
helmets,  and  pieces  of  armour  for  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs, 
but  none  for  the  breaft.  Thefe  pieces  of  armour  are  moftly 
ornamented  with  Dolphins  and  Tridents  in  relievo,  and  fome 
are  encrufted  with  fuch  ornaments  in  fiver,  which  mod  pro*- 
bably  indicates  their  having  been  deftined  for  fea  fervice. 

The 
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The  helmets  are  Angularly  formed,  not  unlike  the  hats  ufed 
by  the  firemen  in  London.  Some  are  very  richly  ornamented, 
and  one  particularly  beautiful  and  interefting,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  the  taking  of  Troy  admirably  executed  in 
relievo.  Some  have  vizors,  like  the  helmets  of  the  lower  ages, 
with  gratings  or  round  holes  to  fee  through.  From  their  fize 
and  weight,  it  lias  been  difputed,  whether  they  had  been  really 
worn,  or  were  only  intended  as  ornaments  for  trophies;  but, 
as  I  was  prefent  at  the  difcovery  of  fome  of  them,  and  faw 
diftin&ly  part  of  the  linings  which  were  then  adhering  to  them, 
and  are  now  fallen  out,  1  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  having  been 
worn.  A  curious  trumpet  of  brafs,  with  fix  ivory  flutes  at¬ 
tached  to  the  outfide  of  it,  and  all  communicating  to  one  mouth¬ 
piece,  was  found  in  one  of  thefe  rooms.  The  flutes  are  without 
holes  for  the  fingers.  A  chain  of  bronze  hung  to  it,  probably 
that  the  trumpeter  might  fling  it  over  his  fhoulder.  It  might 
be  a  very  proper  military  inftrument,  and  produce  a  fpirited 
Clangor  Tub  arum,  but  not  much  variety  or  harmony. 

In  the  prifon  of  this  barrack,  the  fkeletons  of  feveral  foldiers 
were  found,  and  fome  with  iron  fetters  on  their  leg-bones ; 
their  fculls  are  now  placed  on  the  (helves  D.  for  the  inlpedlion 
of  the  curious.  It  is  certain,  that  in  thefe  fculls,  and  in  many 
others,  that  have  been  found  at  Pompeii,  the  teeth  are  re¬ 
markably  found ;  perhaps  among  the  Ancients,  who  did  not 
make  ufe  of  fugar,  they  might  not  be  fo  fubjedl;  to  decay 
as  ours. 
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Plate  VII. 

The  poor  remains  of  a  temple  and  altar  near  the  place  of 
arms.  It  had  been  difcovered  and  {tripped  before  his  Sicilian 
Majefty  carried  on  his  works  here.  The  peafants,  digging  to 
plant  their  vines,  often  broke  into  houfes  and  temples,  and  ufed 
to  carry  on  a  good  trade  with  what  they  found  therein.  The 
prefent  workmen  often  difcover  the .  evident  li gns  of  former 
excavations. 

B.  A  Semicircular  {tone-feat  at  the  fide  of  the  temple. 

C.  Pumice,  and  rubbifh,  over  the  uncleared  part  of  the  city. 

D.  The  ifland  of  Caprea. 

E.  The  coaft  of  Sorrento. 

F.  The  town  of  Caftel  a  Mare  ;  near  which  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Stabia,  buried  at  the  fame  time  as  Pompeii  by  the  afhes 
of  Mount  Veluvius.  Here  it  was  alfo  that  Pliny  the  Elder 
loft  his  life. 

Before  the  king  of  Spain  left  Naples,  excavations  were 
carried  on  there,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  now  in  the  Mufeum  at  Portici,  were  taken  from 
thence.  When  the  refearches  were  carried  on  at  Herculaneum, 
and  Pompeii  was  opened,  the  entrance  into  the  ancient  city  of 
Stabia  was  walled  up,  and  remains  fo.  By  the  accounts  I  have 
received  from  the  infpedlor  of  thefe  works,  when  carried  on  at 
Stabia,  there  is  a  great  probability,  that  further  very  curious 
and  interefting  difcoveries  might  be  made  in  that  city. 
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Plate  VIII. 


A.  Uncleared  rubbiffl.  Over  the  pumice  flones  and  allies 
is  a  Aratum  of  good  foil,  on  which  vines  grow,  as  they  do  over 
every  uncleared  part  of  the  buried  city. 

B.  B,  B.  Rooms,  fome  of  which  were  enriched  with  elegant 
paintings  in  Arabefque  compartments,  that  have  been  cut  out, 
and  depofited  in  the  Mufeum  at  Portici.  Moft  of  the  floors  are 
of  teflerated  Mofaic  ;  the  bed:  of  which  have  been  carried 
alfo  to  the  Mufeum  at  Portici,  and  actually  ferve  as  floors  of 
rooms  in  that  Mufeum. 

C.  Little  door,  through  which  you  defcend  a  flair-cafe 
into  the  fubterraneous  room  reprefented  in  Plate  IX. 


Plate  IX 


A.  Room  adjoining  to  the  bathing  apartment,  and  where, 
probably,  the  linen  belonging  to  the  baths  was  waffled. 

B.  Well. 

C.  Waffling  veflel  of  earthen  ware. 

D.  Fire-place,  on  which  a  large  boiler  of  bronze  was  found, 
which  is  now,  amongft  the  kitchen  utenflls,  depolited  in  the 
Mufeum  at  Portici. 

E.  Skeleton  of  the  waffler- woman  (for  anatomifls  fay  it 
is  that  of  a  female)  ;  ffle  feems  to  have  been  fflut  up  in  this 
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vault,  the  hair  cafe  having  been  filled  with  rubbiRt,  and  to  have- 
waited  for  death  with  calm  resignation,  and  true  Roman  for¬ 
titude,  as  the  attitude  of  the  Skeleton  really  feems  to  indicare. 
It  was  at  my  infligation,  that  the  bones  were  left  untouched  on 
the  fpot  where  they  were  found. 

F.  Door  leading-  to  the  ftove-room  next  the  bath,  which 
is  in  a  fmall  circular  room. 

G.  Fire-place,  that  heated  the  Rove-room. 


Plate  X. 

A  fmall  houfe,  and  garden,  near  the  Temple  of  Ifis,  A 
covered  cloyRer,  fupported  by  columns,  goes  round  the 
houfe,  as  wTas  cuRomary  in  many  of  the  houfes  at  Pompeii. 
The  rooms  in  general  are  very  fmall,  and  in  one,  where  an  iron 
bedRead  was  found,  the  wall  had  been  pared  away  to  make 
room  tor  this  bedRead ;  fo  that  it  was  not  fix  feet  fquare,  and 
yet  this  room  was  moR  elegantly  painted,  and  had  a  teflerated 
or  Molaic  floor.  The  weight  of  the  matter  erupted  from 
Mount  Vefuvius  has  univerfally  damaged  the  upper  parts  of  the 
houfes  ;  the  lower  parts  are  moRly  found  as  frefli  as  the  moment 
they  were  buried.  The  plan  of  moR  of  the  houfes  at  Pompeii 
is  a  fquare  court,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  fmall  rooms 
round,  communicating  with  that  court. 

By  the  conftru<Rion  and  diRributioti  of  the  houfes,  it  feems 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  were  fond  of  privacy.  They  had 
few  windows  towards  the  Rreet,  except  when,  from  the  nature 
of  the  plan,  they  could  not  avoid  it  5  but  even  in  that  cafe  the 

windows. 
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windows  were  placed  too  high  for  any  one  in  the  dreets  to  over¬ 
look  them. 

Their  houfes  nearly  refembled  each  other,  both  as  to  diftri- 
bution  of  plan,  and  in  the  manner  of  finifhing  the  apartments. 
The  rooms  are  in  general  fmall,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet;  few  communications  between 
room  and  room ;  almoft  all  without  windows,  except  the 
apartments  fituated  to  the  garden,  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  allotted  to  the  women. 

Their  Cortiles  were  often  furrounded  by  porticos,  in  very  fmall 
houfes.  Not  but  there  were  covered  galleries  before  the  doors  of 
their  apartments,  to  afford  fhade  and  fhelter.  No  timber  was 
ufed  in  finifhing  their  apartments,  except  in  doors,  and 
windows.  The  floors  were  generally  laid  in  Mofaic  work. 
One  general  tafte  prevailed  of  painting  the  fides  and  cielings  of 
the  rooms.  Small  figures,  and  medallions  of  low  relief,  were 
fometimes  introduced.  Their  great  variety  confided  in  the 
colours,  and  in  the  choice  and  delicacy  of  the  ornaments, 
in  which  they  difplayed  great  harmony  and  tafte.  Their 
houfes  were  home  two,  others  three  dories  high. 


Plate  XI. 

Interior  View  of  the  Chapel  of  Ids* 

A.  Covered  Cloyder. 

B.  Great  Altar,  on  which  probably  was  placed  the  principal 
ftatue  of  the  Deity  ;  but,  as  there  were  evident  figns  of  previous 
fearches  in  this  fpot,  nothing  of  conference  was  found. 

C.  Temple*  . 
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C.  Temple,  covering  the  facr.ed  well,  to  which  you  defcend 
by  heps.  Generally,  there  is  a  foul  vapour,  or  moffette,  as  it  is 
called  here,  like  the  damp  of  mines,  which  prevents  your 
going  down  thefe  heps.  In  the  pediment  over  the  door  of  the 
temple,  in  ftucco  relief,  is  a  vafe  with  a  figure  on  each 
fide  of  it  in  the  act  of  adoration.  This  vafe  was  probably  the 
fymbol  of  IHs,  who  was  adored  as  water,  earth,  or  fire.  The 
other  ftucco  ornaments  on  the  front  of  the  temple  allude  to 
the  Egyptian  worth  ip,  being  compofed  of  the  flower  Lotus, 
the  Siftrum,  the  Gods  Anubis,  Harpocrates,  &c.  and  the 
ftuccos  are  in  l'ome  parts  coloured. 

The  ornaments  on  the  fide  D.  reprefent  Perfeus  with  the 
Gorgon’s  head  ;  and  on  theoppofite  fide  Mars,  and  Venus,  with 
flying  Cupids  carrying  the  arms  ot  Mars. 

E.  E.  E.  Altars  of  different  fizes.  On  the  great  one,  next 
the  facred  well,  the  burnt  bones  of  the  victims  were  found, 
fome  of  which  Hill  remain  there. 

F.  Nich,  in  which  was  found  a  marble  ftatue  of  a  female, 
with  her  fore-finger  on  her  lips. 

G.  A  well  into  which  the  afhes  of  the  victims  were  thrown. 

H.  H.  H.  The  walls  of  the  cloyflers,  that  were  beautifully 
ornamented  with  Arabefque  paintings,  moft  of  which  have 
been  cut  out,  and  carried  to  the  Muleum  at  Portici.  Nothin^ 
can  be  in  a  more  exquifite  tafle,  than  the  great  foliage  orna¬ 
ment,  that  went  round  the  whole  cloyfter. 

Near  the  great  altar  B.  and  againfl  the  wall  marked  I. 
was  a  tablet  of  bafalte,  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  en¬ 
graved  thereon,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  Mufeum  at 
Portici. 
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Over  the  great  gate  of  the  Chapel  was  the  following  In- 
fcription  in  large  characters,  which  has  been  likewife  depofitedi 
in  the  Muieum  at  Portici : 

N.  POPIDIVS  N.F.  CELSINVS 
AEDEM  ISIDIS  TERRAE  MOTV  CONLAPSAM 
A  FVNDAMENTO  P.  SVA  RESTITVIT. 

HVNC  DECVRIONES  OB  LIBERALITATEM 
CVM  ESSET  ANNORVM  SEX.  ORDINI  SVO 
GRATIS  ADLEGERVNT. 

It  is  pity  that  fuch  monuments  of  antiquity  as  are  not  in 
immediate  danger  of  buffering  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
fhould  have  been  removed  from  their  places,  where  they  would 
have  afforded  fatisfa&ion  and  inflruCtion  to  the  curious  who 
vifit  thefe  antiquities.  Many  travellers  have  feen  this  chapel 
without  knowing  that  it  was  certainly  a  chapel  of  Ifis,  and 
rebuilt  by  N.  Popidius,  after  having  been  deifroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  The  infcription,  being  now  confounded  with  many 
others  from  Herculaneum  and  Stabia,  in  the  court  of  the 
Mufeum  at  Portici,  may  have  eafily  efcaped  their  notice.  The 
columns  of  the  chapel  of  Ifis  are  of  brick  covered  with  ftucco, 
and  painted. 

In  a  room  behind  the  altar  B.  a  fkeleton  was  found  with  a 
plate  near  it,  on  which  were  the  bones  of  a  fifh  ;  and  the 
utenfils  that  had  been  ufed  in  drefling  that  fifh  were  found  in 
a  little  kitchen  adjoining.  In  another  room  was  likewife  found 
a  fkeleton  with  an  iron  crow  lying  near  it.  The  paintings  of  the 
fides  of  this  room,  and  even  the  brick  wall,  are  much  broken, 
probably  by  this  perfon,  who  was  inclofed  by  the  cruel  fhower 
of  pumice-ftones  and  afhes  that  covered  the  city,  and  had  been 
endeavouring,  in  vain,  with  the  iron  crow,  to  force  his  way 

out*. 
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out.  Clofe  to  the  chapel  of  Mis  is  a  theatre,  no  more  of 
which  has  been  cleared  than  the  fcene  and  the  corridor  that 
leads  to  the"  feats.  In  this  corridor,  was  a  retiring-place  for 
neeefiary  occafions,  where  the  pipe  to  convey  the  water,  and 
the  baton,  like  that  of  our  water- ciofets,  full  remain;  the 
wood  of  the  feat  only  having  mouldered  away  by  time, 

Plate  XII. 

A.  Principal  entrance  of  the  city  of  Pompeii. 

B.  B.  Seats  of  frone,  one  of  which,  with  a  fepulohrai  in- 
fcription,  is  now  in  the  court  of  the  Mill  urn  at  P-;rticL 

C.  Pedeftalof  a  colofial  iiatue  of  bronze,  feme  fragments 
of  the  drapery  of  which  were  found  near  it,  the  -  reft  having 
probably  been  carried  off  by  the  peaiants.  Many  curious  mo¬ 
numents  of  this  kind  have  been,  as  1  am  informed,  melted 
down  by  them,  and  fold  for  the  weight  of  the  metal 

The  width  of  the  horfe  way  of  the  lireet  is  in  general  about 
ten  feet  eight  inches  Englifh,  and  the  elevated  foot  v  av,  on 
each  fide,  is  about  three  feet  wide  ;  but  in  fome  parts  both  horfe 
and  foot  way  are  wider. 

The  tracks  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  are  plainly  marked  on 
the  pavement,  by  which  we  fee,  that  the  wheels  were  near 
4  feetafunder,  and  the  wheel  itfelf  about  3  §  inches  broad. 

In  a  little  room  which  you  enter  by  the  door  D,  was  found 
the  famous  and  beautiful  Tripod  of  bronze  fupported  by  Priapi 
Fauns,  which  now  (lands  on  a  table  in  the  firft  room  of  the 
Mufeum  at  Portici.  This  gate  of  the  town  was  difeovered  many 
years  ago,  (it  is  now  twenty-feven  years  fince  the  king  of  Spain 
rbegan  firft  to  fearch  at  Pompeii),  but  it  is  not  above  five  years 
7  that 
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that  they  have  thought  proper  to  enter  the  town  by  the  gate, 
having  contented  themfelves  with  digging  into  houfes  here  and 
there  at  random,  taking  out  what  they  could  find,  and  filling 
up  the  holes  again. 

E.  E.  Fragments  of  columns. 

F.  F.  Uncleared  rubbifh  over  the  city. 


Plate  XIIL 


View  of  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  on  the  right-hand  fide  of  the 
ftreet  as  you  enter  the  gate. 

A.  The  fir  ft  horde  was  thought  to  have  been  an  inn.  The 
bones  of  horfes  were  found  in  the  ftables  and  in  the  cellar  large 
earthen  veflels  for  wine. 

Through  ftones  of  the  foot-pavement  B.  B.  B.  are  holes 
bored,  which  probably  ferved  to  pafs  the  halters  of  horfes  or 
mules,  while  they  flood  at  the  doors  of  the  houfes. 

C.  The  next  houfe  feemed,  by  what  was  found  in  the  fhop, 
to  have  been  that  of  an  apothecary. 

D.  The  Priapus,  cut  in  ftone,  and  placed  in  a  niche  on  the 
outfide  wall  of  this  houfe,  is  called  here  the  figii  of  the  Brothel, 
ivhich  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  kept  in  the  houfe ;  but  it  has 
more  probably  been  placed  there  in  honour  of  the  Deity  fo 
called,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  frequently  now,  againft 
the  houfes  of  this  country,  a  St.  Francis,  a  St.  Antony,  &e. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  very  public  fituatioii,  that  fuch  a  re- 
prefentation  did  not  in  thofe  days  convey  any  indecent  idea. 

E.  E.  Vine  yards  over  other  parts  of  the  city,  as  yet  un¬ 
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Plate  XIV. 

View  of  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  flreet  as  you  enter  the 
gate. 

A.  A.  A.  Shops.  The  tiled  fheds,  reprefented  in  the  plate, 
are  modern,  and  placed  there  to  preferve  the  paintings 
on  the  walls,  which  are  very  lively.  About  one  hundred 
yards  only- of  the  flreet  has  been  as  yet  cleared  ;  it  is  thought 
to  run  through  the  whole  city,,  which  is  about  an  Italian, 
mile  in  length,  and  about  3  miles  §  round. 

B.  B.  Vineyards  and  cottages  over  the  uncleared  city. 

C.  Entrance  to  the  houfe,  one  of  the  befl  as  yet  difcovered*, 
and  reprefented  in  Plate  X. 

Plate  XV.. 

<  i  ■  ■  ■■>■  ■  •-  .  A, I  .Y  r  ;  '  §  • 

A.  Court  with  feveral  rooms  opening  to  it,  one  of  which  is* 
thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen,  the  largefl  room  as  yet  difcovered  at 
Pompeii. 

B.  B.  B.  The  rooms ;  the  paintings  of  which  were  very 
elegant ;  but  the  befl  parts  have  been  cut  out  and  tranfported  to 
the  Mufeum  at  Portici. 

C.  Where  the  rain-water  was  colle&ed,  and  ran  into  a  re^ 
fervoir  underneath. 

_  _  1  it  » 

D.  D.  Vineyards  over  the  uncleared  parts  of  the  city. 
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Plate  XVI. 

-  4 

A.  View  of  a  great  fepulchre,  or  columbarium,  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  :  feveral  marble  datues,  not  very  well  executed,  were 
found  therein,  which  are  now  in  the  Mufeum  at  Portici. 

B.  Coiodal  mafks  of  terra  cotta  in  the  fituation  in  which 
they  were  found. 

Under  them  in  vaults  C.  C.  were  found  fome  fepulchral  urns 
with  afhes  therein.  One  of  the  urns  was  of  glafs,  with  a  cover 
of  the  lame  material ;  this  urn  was  depofited  in  an  earthen 
one,  and  that  again  covered  with  lead,  which  is  now  preferved 
in  the  Mufeum  at  Portici. 

D.  Uncleared  parts  of  the  city. 

Plate  XVII. 

J  *  *  X  '■  .  ' 

The  prefent  excavations  are  carrying  on  at  a  fort  of  Villa 
Rudica  out  of  the  city. 

The  Villa  appears  as  reprefented  A.  The  lower  arcade  is 
a  covered  walk  for  fummer,  looking  into  a  garden  and  yard, 
into  which  open  feveral  coved  rooms  richly  ornamented  with 
paintings,  as  frelh  as  the  day  they  were  executed.  Over  this 
wralk  is  an  open  terras  leading  to  the  greater  apartments  of  the 
upper  dory.  There  is  a  hot  and  cold  bath  in  this  houfe. 

Below  dairs  is  a  room,  B.  with*  a  large  bow-window; 
fragments  of  large  panes  of  glafs  were  found  here,  fhewing,  that 
the  ancients  knew  well  the  ufe  of  glafs  for  windows. 
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In  the  cellars,  which  are  very  fpacious,  and  run  under  the 
covered  arcade,  are  numbers  of  large  earthen  vafes  for  wine, 
ranged  againft  the  walls ;  they  are  full  of  earth  ;  the  wine  was 
probably  covered  with  oil,  and  no  otherwife  fecured,  as  is 
pradiled  here  now,  the  great  bottles  having  no  corks,  but  oil. 
The  lkeletons  of  twenty -three  of  the  family  were  found  in  this 
cellar ;  fome  rings,  ear-rings,  &c.  &c.  and  fome  coins  of 
gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  moll:  of  which  are  of  the  Emperor 
Galba. 

The  back  part  of  the  Villa  was  defigned  for  the  farmer,  the 
rooms  of  which  are  limply  ornamented ;  feveral  fpades,  pickaxes, 
and  other  implements  of  hufbandry,  were  found  there.  It  has  a 
feparate  entry,  and  is  perfe&ly  {hut  out  from  the  noble  part  of 
the  Villa.  Upon  the  whole,  the  plan  of  this  houfe  is  very 
curious.  It  has  been  well  taken  by  his  Sicilian  Majefty’s  order, 
and  will  probably  be  publifhed  in  time,  with  the  reft  of  the 
difcoveries  at  Pompeii;  and  will  afford  infinite  fatisfadion  to  the 
lovers  of  antiquities. 

In  the  ftreet,  juft  out  of  the  gate  of  this  Villa,  I  faw  lately  a 
fkeleton  dug  out ;  and,  by  defiring  the  labourers  to  remove  the 
fcull  and  bones  gently,  I  perceived  diftindly  the  perfed  mould 
of  every  feature  of  the  face,  and  that  the  eyes  had  been  {hut. 
I  alfo  law  diftindly  the  imprefiion  of  the  large  folds  of  the 
drapery  of  the  toga,  and  fome  of  the  cloth  itfelf  ftill  flicking  to 
the  earth. 

The  city  was  firft  covered  by  a  fhower  of  hot  pumice-ftones 
and  afhes,  and  then  by  a  fhower  of  fmall  afhes  mixed  with  water. 
It  was  in  the  latter  ftratumthat  the  fkeleton  above  defcribed  was 
found.  In  the  Mufeum  at  Portici  a  piece  of  this  fort  of  hard¬ 
ened  mud  is  preferved ;  it  is  damped  with  the  imprefiion  of  the 
bread  of  a  woman,  with  a  thin  drapery  over  it.  The  fkeleton 
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I  law  dug  out  was  not  above  five  feet  from  the  furface.  It  is 
very  extraordinary,  that  the  impreflion  of  the  body  and 
face  fhould  have  remained  fo  entire  from  the  year  79  to  this 
day,  efpecially  as  I  found  the  earth  fo  little  hardened,  that  it 
feparated  upon  the  leaft  touch. 

C.  Ruins  of  a  building  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa. 

D. D.  Uncleared  parts  of  Pompeii. 


Plate  XVIII. 


Ground  Plan  of  the  Chapel  of  Ifis. 

a.  Covered  portico,  or  cloyfler.  A  gutter  runs  round  this 
portico  to  convey  away  the  water,  which  fell  from  the  roof, 
and  is  delcribed  in  the  plan. 

b.  The  Temple  fituated  in  the  area  of  the  portico. 

c.  Cell  of  the  Temple. 

d.  An  altar  the  length  of  the  temple,  on  which  the  idols 
were  placed ;  it  was  hollow  beneath,  and  formed  a  cell,  from- 
whence  it  is  fuppofed  the  oracles  were  ifiued. 

e.  e.  e.  e.  Large  altars  before  the  Temple,  without  any 
marks  of  fire  having  been  placed  on  them. 

f.  Altar  on  which  the  facrifice  was  ufually  offered,  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  top  being  burnt,  and  from  the  wall  of  the 
adjoining  building  being  much  Rained  with  fmoke. 

g.  Altars  placed  between  the  columns  of  the  portico,  of. 
which  five  only  remain. 

h.  Thefacred  well,  covered  with  a  temple. 

i.  Well,  in  which  the  afhes  of  the  vi&ims  were  depofited. 

k,  Pedeftal, 
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k.  Pededal,  on  which  was  found  a  beautiful  datue  of  Ifis  about 
two  feet  high.  ,  It  is  of  marble,  the  drapery  was  painted  of  a 
tender  purple  colour,  and  fome  parts  of  it  gilt.  She  had  a 
fidrum  of  bronze  in  her  right-hand ;  and  in  the  left,  the 
common  Egyptian  fymbol  which  is  explained  by  Antiquaries 
as  the  key  to  the  flu  ices  of  the  Nile. 

l.  Niche  in  the  wall  for  a  Statue. 

m.  Room  where  the  utenfils,  perfumes,  gums,  &c.  ufed 
at  the  facrifices,  were  kept. 

n.  A  great  hall,  where  it  is  fuppofed  that  parts  of  the 
•viflim  were  eaten  by  the  pried.  There  are  marked  on  the  door, 
in  Mofaic  fome  names  of  the  family  of  Celiinusj  for  what 
purpofe  is  not  known. 

o.  A  kitchen. 

p.  Room  with  a  fmall  velfel  for  bathing. 

q.  Apartment  for  the  keeper  of  the  temple. 

f.  Corridor  of  the  great  theatre,  which  adjoined  to  the 
temple. 

u.  Principal  dreet  through  the  city,  the  horfe-way  of  which 
in  this  part  is  only  ten  feet  io  inches  wide,  paved  with  flat 
dones  of  an  irregular  pentagon  figure,  their  thicknefs  from  ten 
to  fourteen  inches.  On  each  fide  is  a  foot- way  railed  eight  inches, 
and  three  feet  wide  paved  with  fmall  Rones  at  random.  It  is 
fenced  by  a  curb  done,  in  which,  at  the  didance  of  every  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  is  placed  a  guard  done  fixteen  inches  high,  to 
keep  off  the  carriages,  and  it  might  alfo  have  ferved  the  purpofe 
of  horfe-blocks,  which  were  very  neceffary  for  the  ancients, 
who  did  not  make  ufe  of  dirrups.  This  dreet  is  much  narrower 
than  any  J  have  feen  ;  the  Appian  way  at  Puzzole  is  thirteen 
feet  feventeen  inches  wide  in  the  clear  of  the  horfe-way.  The 
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tracks  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  are  worn  in  fome  parts  into 
the  pavement  of  Pompeii  four  inches  deep. 

w.  Pahage  to  the  keeper’s  apartment. 

The  difpofition  of  this  temple  is  very  different  from  thofe 
defcribed  by  Vitruvius,  and  it  was  probably  built  on-  the  plan 
fettled  for  the  Egyptian  worfhip.  By  the  fize  of  this  temple, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  confequence ;  and 
indeed  in  the  inscription'  it  is  only  called  the  Chapel  of  Bis. 

There  are  ruins  of  another  temple  at  Pompeii,  the  columns 
of  which  were  between  four  and  five  feet  diameter. 

Some  traces  of  a  deviation  from  the  original  plan  of  this 
temple,  (when  it  was  rebuilt  by  N.  Popidius  Celfinus)  are 
vifible  :  the  columns  do  not  all  hand  in  their  original  fituation- 
Perhaps  the  architect  found  it  advifeable  to  give  a  different  dif¬ 
pofition  to  the  inter-columnation  of  the  portico. 

In  an  apartment  near  the  temple  is  a  bronze-ring  fixed  into 
the  pavement  marked  t.  in  the  plan.  Perhaps  the  larger 
vidtims,  offered  in  this  temple,  were  firft  flaughtered  in  that 
place and  the  parts,  or  whole  of  the  bead,  were  carried 
from  thence  to  the  altars ;  which  was  not  the  cafe  at  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Puzzole,  where  the  rings,  to  which  the 
vidtims  were  tied,  are  hill  to  be  feen  in  the  pavement  of  that, 
very  magnificent  temple. 
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XV.  Some  Account  of  a  curious  Seal  Ring  belong¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Richard  Worfley,  of  Appledore  combe, 
in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  Bart .  By  the  Rev.  Dr .  Milles, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  S.  A .  P. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  29,  1775. 
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THIS  curious  Ring  [0],  fet  in  gold,  and  of  exquifite  work- 
manfhip,  is  faid  by  the  worthy  pofleiior  to  have  been  in 
his  family  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  whole  property  he 
fuppofes  it  originally  to  have  been.  He  ufually  wore  it  on  his 
finger,  and  p  re  fen  ted  it  to  Sir  James  Worfley  his  yeoman  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  Nor  was  this  a 
Angle  inllance  of  that  monarch’s  bounty  to  Sir  James,  whom 
lie  honoured  with  feveral  valuable  grants  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
where  he  frequently  reforted  for  the  fake  of  fporting. 

But,  with  all  deference  to  this  account,  I  mild  beg  leave 
!to  obferve,  that  the  hiftory  alluded  to  on  this  Seal  bears  no 
relation  to  Henry  VIII.  nor  to  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  but  feems 
to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  family  of  Stuart. 

The  device  reprefents  a  warrior  completely  armed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  covered  with  a  vefl:  or  furcoat.  His  helmet  is  flat 
at  the  top,  and  brought  round  under  his  chin,  exa£Uy  in  the 
fame  form  with  thofe  worn  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  The  fcabbard  of 
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his  {word  hangs  by  his  fide,  but  the  fvvord  itfelf  lies  broken  in 
two  pieces  at  his  feet.  His  uplifted  arms  grafp  a  ragged  or 
knotted  daff,  with  which  he  is  in  the  a<d  of  difeharging  a  blow 
at  a  lion  rampant  who  hands  oppofed  to  him.  His  fhield, 
which  hangs  before  him  by  a  belt  paffing  over  his  left  flioulder, 
bears  the  coat  armour  of  the  Stuart  family,  viz.  Or,  a  fefs 
cheque  Az.  &  Argent.  Over  the  lion’s  head,  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  Seal,  appears  an  arm  in  mail  holding  a  fhield  with  the 
above  coat  armour  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  an  efcutcheon  of  pre¬ 
tence  a  lion  rampant,  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  of  Bruce.  The 
fleeve  of  the  drapery,  which  falls  loofely  fiomthis  arm,  is  orna¬ 
mented  on  the  border  with  three  fleurs  de  lis ;  and  the  whole  is 
inclofed  within  a  double  treffure  fleuri  and  contrefleuri,  which, 
together  with  the  lion  rampant,  form  the  arms  of  Scotland. 
There  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt  therefore  as  to  the  kingdom  or  ' 
perfonages  to  whom  this  relates,  and  the  defeent  of  it  may  be 
eafily  traced  from  the  Stuarts  into  the  Worfley  family. 

The  warrior  here  reprefented  feems  to  be  Walter  Stuart,  born 
anno  1393  ;  fo  called  from  being  hereditary  lord  high  deward 
of  Scotland.  He  married  Margery,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  fider  to  David  Bruce,  kings  of  Scotland.  David  dying 
without  iflue  male,  Margery  became  an  heirefs ;  and  therefore 
it  feems  as  if  her  arms  were  placed  here  in  an  efcutcheon  of  pre¬ 
tence  on  thofe  of  Walter  Stuart  her  hulband.  But  however 
that  be,  it  is  certain,  that  from  this  alliance  of  Walter  Stuart 
with  Margery  Bruce,  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts  are  de- 
feended. 

The  device  here  reprefented  feems  to  be  in  fome  meafurc 
afeertained  by  the  account  given  of  Sir  Simeon  Stuart’s  family 
in  the  Baronettage  of  England,  which  fays,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Stuart  (a  defeendant  from  the  younger  fon  of  the  lords  high 
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Rewards  of  Scotland,  and  an  anceftor  of  Sir  Simeon’s  family) 
had  an  honourable  addition  made  to  his  coat  armour  by  Charles 
the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  viz.  Argent,  the  lion  of  Scotland 
debruifed  with  a  ragged  ftaff  bend  wife  Or,  which  coat  is  now 
born  in  the  ift  and  4th  quarter,  with  the  ancient  arms  of  Stuart 
in  the  2d  and  3d,  by  the  prefent  baronets  of  that  family. 

This  honour  was  probably  granted  to  Sir  Alexander  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  martial  atchievement  performed  either  by  him  or 
his  anceftors.  But  the  Seal  feems  to  determine  it  to  Walter 
Stuart  the  hufband  of  Margery  Bruce  ;  and  indeed  there  is  not 
much  above  fifty  years  diftance  between  his  death  and  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Charles  the  Sixth  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  whom 
this  addition  was  given.  Whether  the  combat  was  with  a  real 
lion,  or  whether  that  bead:  emblematically  reprefents  the  conteft 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland  between  the  families  of  Bruce  and 
Balliol,  or  any  other  royal  or  powerful  foe,  the  conteft  at  leaft 
appears  to  have  been  very  fharp  ;  becaufe  the  hero’s  fword  lies 
broken  at  his  feet,  and  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  another 
weapon  for  fubduing  his  enemy.  Poftibly  the  private  memorials 
of  Sir  Simeon  Stuart’s  family  may  lead  to  a  difcovery  of  the  fa<ft 
here  alluded  to  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  fuch  enquiry.  It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  this  Seal 
was  cut  by  fome  of  the  Stuart  family*  to  do  themfelves  honour, 
and  to  record  this  particular  fa<ft  ;  and  as  Sir  James  Worfley, 
anceftor  to  Sir  Richard,  married  Mary  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicolas  Stuart  of  Hartley  Maudit  in  Hampfhire,  what  can  be 
more  probable  than  that  the  valuable  Ring  I  am  now  deferr¬ 
ing  defcended  to  the  family  of  the  Worfleys  by  this  alliance  ? 

The  hiftory  and  perfonages  being  fo  far  afcertained,  it  remains- 
to  be  enquired,  when,  and  by  whom,  this  Seal  was  made.  If  it 
fee  fuppofed  contemporary  with  the  perfonage  and  coat  armour  F 
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have  defcribed,  it  cannot  have  a  later  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century;  for  Walter  Stuart  died  in  1327,  the  very 
year  of  Edward  the  Third’s  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  England ; 
and  by  whom  fhould  this  alliance  and  hidory  be  fo  properly  re- 
corded  as  by  him  who  was  the  fubjedt  of  it,  or  at  lead  by  his 
immediate  defcendant  ?  But  it  is  objected,  that  the  exquifite 
workmanfhip  of  this  Seal  is  irreconcileable  with  the  barbarous 
and  uncouth  engravings  of  that  sera.  Although  this  may  be 
generally  true,  yet  the  conclufion  does  not  feem  abfolutely  to  fol¬ 
low,  there  being  proofs  in  every  age  of  particular  artids  who  far 
exceed  the  general  dile  and  powers  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

It  will  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  ragged  daff  here  rep  refen  ted, 
and  the  addition  of  it  to  the  Stuart  arms,  brings  this  device 
down  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  who  became  king  of 
France  in  1380. 

But  it  mud  be  confidered  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  is 
only  a  difference  of  about  fifty  years,  and  that  the  Seal  is  not 
neceffarily  of  fo  late  a  date  ;  for  though  the  ragged  daff  appears 
in  Walter  Stuart’s  hands,  yet  it  makes  no  part  of  the  coat  armour 
on  his  fhield.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  honourable 
addition  made  by  Charles  the  Sixth,  to  Sir  Alexander  Stuart,  was 
not  for  his  own  atchievement,  but  for  that  of  Walter  his  an- 
cedor. 

If  the  workmanfhip  of  this  Seal  cannot  be  thought  more 
ancient  than  the  16th  century,  how  (hall  we  account  for  the 
fculptor’s  reprefenting  this  warrior  in  a  drefs  which  feems  to 
have  been  fo  much  more  ancient,  but  did  not  correfpond  with 
the  fafhion  of  that  age  ?  For  the  complete  mail  armour,  furcoat, 
and  flat  helmet,  on  this  Seal,  bear  the  mod  exadt  refemblance  to 
fome  of  the  figures  which  lie  in  the  Temple  church,  which  are 
indifputably  of  the  13th  century,  as  well  as  to  the  contemporary 
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French  military  figures  reprefented  by  Montfaucon  in  his  2d  vol. 
of  the  Monarchic  Frangoife.  This  form  of  the  helmet  feems  to 
have  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus,  and  to  have 
continued  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  almoft  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  13th  century.  Philip  earl  of  Boulogne,  fon  to  king 
Philip,  born  in  1  200,  is  reprefented  with  an  helmet  of  this  kind  : 
and  Montfaucon  particularly  remarks  on  this  figure,  that  the 
helmet  is  quite  flat,  as  all  the  helmets  are  reprefented  during  the 
time  of  St.  Louis.  He  repeats  the  fame  obfervation  more  than 
once,  and  has  given  feveral  reprefentations  of  them  in  the  figures- 
of  St.  Louis,  of  Ferdinand  the  third  king  of  Caflile,  of  Peter  de 
Dreux,  Peter  Courtenay,  Amauri  de  Montfort,  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,  tom.  ii.  p.  163.  167,  168,  all  which  are  taken  from 
the  painted  glafs  windows  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Chalons.  Befides  thefe  figures,  which  might  have  been  de¬ 
picted  fince  the  time  in  which  thofe  perfons  lived,  there  are 
more  authentic  proofs  of  this  form  of  the  helmet  in  the  Seal  of 
Thibaut  earl  of  Blois  in  1212,  p.  114;  and  on  the  monument 
of  Hugh,  Vidamde  Chalons,  who  died  1279  (p.  185);  and  the 
monumental  figures  in  our  own  churches  will  afford  other  in- 
fiances  of  the  fame  kind,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe 
in  the  periods  prior,  as  well  as  fubfequent  to  this  aera,  the  hel¬ 
mets  are  reprefented  either  of  a  round  or  conical  form,  and' 
fometimes  pointed  at  top.  Such  are  the  figures  in  the  tapeftry 
of  Bayeux,  and  thofe  of  Philip  de  Valois  and  Edward  the  Firfly 
reprefented  at  the  latter  end  of  this  volume  of  Montfaucon. 
Notwithstanding  the  fimilarity  of  thefe  helmets  to  the  figure  on* 
the  Seal,  they  cannot  be  called  coeval,  becaufe  Walter  Stuart 
lived  almofl  half  a  century  later  than  St.  Louis  ;  but  the  fculp- 
tor  chufing  this  ancient  form  to  the  helmet,  feems  thereby  to: 
give  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  to  the  Seal  than  fome  perfons  are 
difpofed  to  alloW| 
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As  Charles  the  Sixth  was  an  ally  of  the  Scots  during  this 
time,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  that  the  Seal  might  have  been  cut 
in  France,  where  the  arts  were  more  advanced.  But  if  it  was 
executed  for  a  defcendant  of  Walter  Stuart,  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  or  Eighth,  it  will  coincide  with  the  reign  of 
James  the  Third  or  Fourth  of  Scotland  ;  though  neither  of 
thofe  princes  feem  likely  to  have  recorded  the  valour  and  alli¬ 
ance  of  their  anceflor  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time. 

If,  upon  further  enquiry,  the  documents  either  of  the  Stuart 
or  Worlley  family  can  furnifh  any  hints  towards  explaining 
this  device,  I  fhall  be  happy  in  communicating  them  to  this 
Society,  and  in  the  mean  time  (hould  be  obliged  to  any 
of  our  learned  members,  if  they  would  aflift  and  improve  my 
imperfeft  hints  on  this  fubjeft. 
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XVI.  Conjectures  on  Sir  Richard  Worfley’s  Seal,  By 
John  Charles  Brooke,  £/y;  of  the  Heralds  College 
F,  A,  S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  July  6,  17 75. 


REVEREND  SIR, 


AS  you  exprefled  a  defire  at  the  lafl  meeting  of  the  Society 
to  receive  any  information  that  would  help  to  elucidate 
the  device  upon  the  curious  Seal  Ring  belonging  to  Sir  Richard 
Worfley,  bart.  which  was  then  produced,  I  have  feat  you 
the  following  conjectures  upon  the  fubjeCt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  right  in  your  in¬ 
genious  fuppofitions  that  the  Ring  came  from  the  Stuarts  to 
the  Worfleys,  and  that  the  device  alludes  to  the  origin  of  the 

arms  of  that  family - As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Ring,  I  muft 

confefs  myfelf  no  judge  of  it,  but  muff  obferve,  that  the 
fculpture  feems  of  much  more  modern  date  than  the  work- 
manfhip  of  the  gold ;  and  that  in  heraldry  we  feldom  meet 
with  lions  fo  elegantly  fiiaped  as  that  which  there  appears, 
before  the  1 6th  century. 

The  family  of  the  Stuarts  of  Harteley-Mauduit  in  the 
county  of  Southampton  are  defcended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  an  ancient  family  of  that  name,  who  have  refided  for  fome 
centuries  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  as  appears  by  their  pedigree,  which 
7  was 
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was  entered  by  Henry  St.  George,  Richmond-Herald,  at  bis 
vifitation  of  the  county  of  Cambridge,  as  deputy  to  William 
Camden,  efq;  Clarenceux  in  ann.  1619,  and  in  the  fame  is 
the  following  note : 

“  Charles  VI.  king  of  France  granted  a  patent  to  this  Alex- 
44  ander,  of  the  augmentation  of  his  coat,  for  fervice  done 
44  by  Andrew  Steward,  his  father,  to  the  faid  Charles, 
44  and  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  alfo  to  John  the  French 
44  king,  grand-father  to  Charles.” 

In  a  book  in.  this  office,  in  a  large  pedigree  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Cambridgefhire,  which  deduces  them  regularly  in  a  direct 
line  from  Banquo,  thane  of  Lochaber  in  the  time  of  Duncan, 
king  of  Scotland,,  we  find  the  following : 

44  Alexander  Sty  ward  unicusfilius  Andree,  quern  Caro« 
44  lus  Rex  Francoru  auratae  militiae  fymbola  donavit,  una 
44  cum  hoc  honore  ex  Armor,  incremento,  ut  tarn  ipfe 
44  quam  fui  pofteri  in  maiori  Clypeo  gentilitio  aure  fuper 
44  Barram  Scaccatam  minorem  Clypeum  Argeilteum  cum 
44  Leone  rapaci  rubeo  baculo  aure  nodofo  oppreflum, 
44  amoris  regie  monumentum  perpetuum  deferrent,  ficut 
44  ex  Charta  Regia  conceifaria  hie  verbatim  exprefse 
44  apparet.”’ ,  •  ~ 
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The  Arms  given  to  this  'Alexander  are  the  fame  as  here  re- 
prefented,  and  the  device  on  the  Seal  evidently  alludes  to  this 
event.  An  armed  Knight  is  reprefented  as  fighting  with  a  Lion, 
and,  having  broken  his  fword,  which  lies  in  fragments  at  his  feet, 
has  fnatched  up  a  rude  club  with  which  he  is  combating  the 
bead.  In  alluiion  to  this,  in  fome  books  the  following  crefl 
is  given  to  the  family,  which  before  this  ring  was  produced 
could  never  be  accounted  for,  viz.  a  fword  broken  in  two,  the 
pieces  placed  in  faltire  on  a  wreath,  and  furmounting  a  ragged 
Raff  eredl,  Ur;  to  fhew  the  advantage  the  latter  weapon  was  of 
in  vanquifhing  and  debruifwg  the  Lion,  when  the  other  had  failed. 


The  figure  has  on  his  arm  a  fhield  with  the  plain  paternal 
arms  of  Stewart,  a  Fefs  chequy;  but  in  reward  of  this 
adion  an  arm  is  engraved  as  ifluing  from  the  clouds  and  pre- 
fenting  him  a  fhield  with  the  fame  arms,  and  the  augmentation 
added,  which  wras  given  by  Charles  VI.  king  of  France, 
in  an  inefcutcheon  Argent,  a  Lion  Rampant  Gules,  debruifed 
with  a  bend  raguled,  Or,  which  bend,  by  an  accurate  obferver, 
may  be  difeovered  on  the  lion,  though  the  minutenefs  of  the 
fhield  hath  rendered  it  very  indiftind.  This  royal  donation 
is  elegantly  and  fignificantly  reprefented  by  bordering  the 
maunch  of  the  arm  with  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  France. 
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The  whole  group  are  contained  within  the  double  t  re  flu  re 
fleury  and  counter-fleury  of  Scotland,  which  in  fome  meafure 
proves,  that  the  Seal  is  of  much  more  modern  execution  than  the 
date  of  the  royal  augmentation.  We  find  no  mention  of  fuch 
a  charge  in  the  abftradt  of  the  French  king’s  patent  which  has 
been  quoted  before ;  nor  indeed  at  the  time  the  event  happened, 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  device,  had  the  family  any  right  to 
it.  One  of  the  authorities  quoted  before  fays,  that  the  aug¬ 
mentation  was  granted  to  Alexander  for  the  fervices  that  his 
father  had  done ,  who  was  fon  of  Alexander,  great-grandfather 
of  Robert  Stewart,  the  firft  king  of  Scotland  of  that  family, 
therefore  lived  prior  to  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  confe- 
quently  had  no  right  to  the  royal  treffure.  Nifbet  informs  us, 
that  it  was  a  diftin&ion  chiefly  aflumed  by  fuch  Scottifh  families 
as  had  married  daughters  of  the  blood-royal,  fo  that  the  family 
having  to  exprefs  this  device  in  modern  times,  from  their  near 
connexion  with  royalty,  might  think  themfelves  intitled  to 
add  a  treffure  round  the  feal  by  way  of  ornament,  though  not 
as  part  of  the  arms, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  the  device  on  the 
ring  is  allegorically  defigned,  or  that  the  combat  here  repre- 
fented  actually  exifted  ;  the  latter  is  not  improbable,  confidering, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  the  foldiers  were  often  fent 
on  marauding  parties  in  the  Afiatic  defarts,  and  might  meet 
with  thefe  fierce  animals,  of  which  we  have  traditions  in  the  - 
genealogical  hiftoriesof  many  of  our  ancient  families.  The  crefl 
which  has  been  before  defcribed,  rather  makes  for  the  latter,  for 
though  we  might  fuppofe  that  the  Lion  was  defigned  to  re- 
prefent  the  Englifh  nation  (no  regard  being  had  to  the  tindtures 
of  the  arms),  and  that  he  was  thus  combated  to  fhew  the 
affiftance  that  the  party  might  afford  to  John,  and  Charles  the 
Vol.  IV.  B  b  Beloved, 
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Beloved,  kings  of  France,  in  their  wars  with  Edward  III.  yet 
the  broken  fword  and  ftaffj  being  ufed  as  a  badge,  where  the 
Knight  and  Lion  appeared  not  to  explain  the  tale,  feems  to 
denote  that  they  were  ufed  on  i'ome  emergency.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  never 
defigned  for  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  as  was  alledged.  Debruifing 
in  Heraldry  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  difgrace. 
Thus  feveral  of  our  great  families,  who  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  valiant  exploits  againfl  the  Scots,  bore  the  Royal  Lion 
of  that  country  in  their  arms,  diminiffied  in  various  forms. 
The  noble  houfe  of  Howard  had  an  addition  to  their  arms 
granted  by  king  Henry  VIII,  becaufe  Thomas  earl  of  Surry 
commanded  the  army  which  overcame  James  IV.  king  of 
Scots  at  Flodden  Field,  viz.  an  efcutcheon  of  the  Royal  arms 
of  Scotland  placed  on  the  bend  in  their  paternal  arms,  but  the 
Lion  dimidiated,  and  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an 
arrow.  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  firft  lord  Wharton,  an- 
ceftor  of  the  late  duke  of  that  name,  had  an  augmentatidn 
granted  to  his  arms  of  a  bordure  gold,  charged  with  the  legs 
of  the  Lion  of  Scotland  erafed  and  placed  in  faltire,  and  for 
one  of  his  fupporters  the  Scottiffi  Lion  Fretty,  as  in  toils, 
alluding  to  the  celebrated  ambuffi  contrived  by  him  and  Sir 
William  Mufgrave,  whereby  with  300  men  they  put  to  flight 
the  whole  Scottiffi  army  confiding  of  15,000  men.  A 
family  called  Monhaut  in  Yorkffiire  bore  three  barrs  gemells, 
and  a  Lion  rampant  Gules,  faid  to  be  affumed  by  an  anceflor 
who  was  concerned  in  taking  William,  king  of  Scots,  prifoner 
temp.  Henry  II.  and  accompanying  the  captive  prince  to  Henry 
then  at  Falaife  in  Normandy,  was  rewarded  by  him  with  this 
honourable  fhield. 
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After  thefe  in  fiances  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  king  of 
France,  the  fovereigns  of  which  country  have  ever  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  their  flridt  affection  to  the  Scottifh  nation,  fhould 
thus  have  difgraced  the  beloved  Signum  of  their  kings  by  de« 
bruifing  it  with  a  difhonourable  charge ;  efpecially  when 
there  appears  no  reafon  for  fo  doing,  as  the  authority  which  I 
have  before  cited  exprefsly  fays,  that  this  honourable  aug¬ 
mentation  was  given  by  Charles  VI.  to  Alexander  Stewart  for 
the  good  fervice  done  by  his  father  to  the  faid  Charles,  the 
king  of  Scots,  &c.  ?' 

The  arms  given  to  the  Stewarts  of  Harteley-Mauduit  in  all 
the  baronetages  are  wrong ;  which  fhews  what  little  de- 
pendance  is  to  be  had  on  fuch  vague  publications.  In  all  the 
entries  of  this  branch  of  the  family  in  the  Heralds  office, 
whofe  records  are  of  indubitable  authority  in  thefe  matters, 
their  arms  are  the  fame  as  were  given  to  Alexander  Stewart  by 
the  French  king,  and  as  are  reprefented  on  the  Seal.  Nor  are 
the  Stewarts  of  Harteley  defcended  from  the  marriage  of  Walter 
Stewart  with  Margery  Brufe,  Alexander  their  anceftor  being 

Bb  2  coufin- 
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coufin-german  to  Walter,  as  will  appear  by  the  {ketch  of  the 
pedigree  which  I  fend  with  this,  and  therefore  could  have  no 
pretentions  to  her  coat.  I  muft  conclude  with  obferving, 
that  the  Stewarts  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  who  are  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family,  are  yet  exifting  in  that  neighbourhood,  though  in  a 
low  degree ;  that  William  Stewart  of  Ely,  a  younger  fon  of 
the  family,  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth  married  to  Robert  Crom¬ 
well  of  Huntingdon,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  Oliver, 
Lord  Protestor ;  and  that  the  Stuarts  pedigree,  from  Banquo 
Thane  of  Lochaber  to  Sir  Nicholas  Stuart  of  Harteley,  bart. 
whofe  daughter  married  Sir  James  Worfley  of  Pilewell,  is  regu¬ 
larly  deduced  by  undeniable  proofs  in  the  regifters  of  this  office. 

If  thefe  flight  conjectures  afford  you  [or  the  Society  any  en¬ 
tertainment,  it  will  give  me  pleafure,  and  I  Ihould  have  been 
happy  to  have  inveftigated  the  fubjeCt  of  the  device  tc  fcut  ex 
«  Chart  a  Regia  concejfaria  hie  verbatim  exprejfe  apparet” 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 


Heralds  College, 
4th  July,  1775,. 


Yourmoft  obedient* 

Humble  Servant, 

JOHN  CHARLES  BROOKE,  R.C 
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STUART. 


Alexander  Stuart,  Senefchall 
of  Scotland 

T 

Walter  Stuart,  Senefchat 
of  Scotland. 


Alexander  Stuart, 


John  Styward,  married 

*  .  daughter 

and  heir  of  ........  . 

Bouthill. 


James  Stuart 
died  young. 
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Andrew  Stewart 
youngeft  fon. 


Walter  Styward  =  Margery  Brufe,  daughter 
I  of  Robert,  and  fitter  of 
1  David,,  kings  of  Scotland. 


Robert  Styward,  the  Firft  of  this 
family  that  was  king  of  Scotland, 
called  the  Hunter*. 


Alexander  Stewart,  to  whom 
Charles  VI.  king  of  France 
gave  an  honourable  addition 
to  his  arms,  was  anceftor  of 
the  Stewarts  of  the  Ifle  of 
Ely,  and  of  Harteley-Mau- 
duit,  Southant, 
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XVII.  A  Dijfertatlon  on  a  tnojl  valuable  Gold  Coin  of 
Edmund  Crouchback,  Son  of  Henry  III.  By  the 
Rev .  Mr.  Pegge. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  20,  1 773. 


Dear  Mr.  Norris, 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  drawing  of  lord 
Milton’s  Pedlorale  [#] ;  and  in  return  I  beg  leave  to  prefent  you 
with  the  following  (hort  memoir,  concerning  a  curious,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  an  almofl  ineftimable,  Coin  of  Edmund 
Crouchback. 

There  will  be  no  occafion  for  me  to  defcant  in  many  words 
upon  the  Seal  of  Edmund  furnamed  Crouchback,  engraved  in 
Speed  [£],  fince  that  mull  be  already  well  known,  with  all  the 
particulars  and  circumftances  relative  to  it.  However,  as  the 
Seal  has  fome  connexion  with  the  feries  of  our  Englilh  gold 
coins,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  I  fhall  venture  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  curfory  remarks  upon  it. 

Mr.  Speed  calls  it  a  Seal ;  and  we  muft  believe  he  had  feen 
it  in  that  lhape  in  the  Cotton  Library.  Edmund  there  fits 
a  la  foverein ,,  on  a  throne  fufficiently  refembling  thofe  of  his 

[a]  Sec  Vol.  III.  pi.  xix.  p.  357.  [£]  Speed’s  Hiftory,  p.  631. 
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father  and  uncle  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  both  which  may 
be  feen  in  Speed  and  Sandfdrd ;  which  laft  has  alfo,  and  I 
prefume  from  Speed,  caufed  the  obverfe  of  this  Seal  of 
Edmund’s  to  be  engraved  in  his  Genealogical  Hiftory  [^] 
as  fuch. 

But  what  enfures  it,  infallibly,  to  the  clafsof  Seals  is,  the 
Golden  Bulla ,  of  exa&ly  the  fame  type,  engraved  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries  in  plate  xliii.  N°  III.  It  then  belonged 
to  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Weft  ;  and,  as  this  Bulla  or  Seal  does  not  now  appear  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  it  was  probably  thence  purloined,  and  fold  to 
the  earl.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  weighed  eight  penny-weights, 
and,  as  appeared  by  the  ftlken  firings  pafiing  through  it,  had 
been  appendant  to  an  inftrument,  and,  as  is  faidin  the  Society’s 
print,  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  IV,  to  confirm  to  prince 
Edmund  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  But  this,  Sir, 
you  will  deem  highly  improbable;  for  why  a  Seal  of  this 
titular  king,  prince  Edmund,  fhould  be  annexed  to  a  bull  of 
the  Pope’s,  even  though  it  related  to  the  kingdom  he  was  to 
be  in  veiled  with,  is  perfectly  inconceivable  to  me,  the  Bullae 
hanging  at  the  papal  inftruments  of  that  name  being  of  a 
nature  widely  different  from  this.  I  fhould  therefore  rather 
fuppofe  it  had  belonged  to  fome  inftrument  of  king  Edmund, 
and  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  Prince  Edmund  had  a  feal  of  this 
type,  for  the  reafons  given  above. 

But,  however  ftrange  it  may  appear,  this  Seal  was  undoubtedly 
a  coin  or  medal  too  ;  for  the  late  Thomas  Barrett,  efq;  of  Lee 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  had  a  gold  medal  of  Edmund,  which 
agreed  exa&ly  with  thefe  exhibits  of  the  feal,  both  in  the 

[£]  Sandford’s  Genealogical  Hiftory,  p,  103. 

obverfe 
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obverfe  and  revet  fe  ;  and  this  is  at  prefent  in  the  pofieflion  of 
my  refpedlable  friend  his  foil.  This  medal,  which  I  have  often 
both  feen  and  handled,  weighs  fifteen  penny-weights,  which 
juft  anfwers  to  fixteen  Florens,  the  Floren  being  firft  coined 
A.  1252,  at  fixty  grains  [c];  and  it  is  indifputably  a  coin  or 
medal,  there  being  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  its  having  ever 
hung,  as  a  bulla  or  feal,  to  any  inftrument  whatfoever  j  a 
circumftance  which,  when  I  examined  the  piece,  I  was 
particularly  attentive  to.  In  fhort,  Sir,  as  it  is  as  clearly  a 
coin,  as  it  was  a  feal,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  it  was  both\ 
and  that  the  punch  or  die,  that  ferved  for  the  purpofe  of  ftriking 
the  feal,  was  ufed  alfo  for  the  coining  of  money. 

The  next  enquiry  then  muft  be,  by  whom  this  fine  piece  was 
coined?  The  ftory  of  prince  Edmund,  fo  far  as  relates  to  this 
matter,  and  without  .entering  minutely  into  the  affair  of  the 
Pope’s  difpofal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  is  this.  In  the  year 
1254,  Innocent  IV.  offered  our  king  Henry  III.  the  kingdom 
=of  Sicily,  for  his  fecond  fon  Edmund  :  the  king  accepted  the 
offer,  which  unhappily  involved  him  in  great  diftrefs,  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  principal  fource  of  the  harons  wars.  Prince  Edmund,  thus 
collated  by  the  Pope,  took  the  ftile  and  title  of  king  of  Sicily, 
and  it  feems  had  the  fame  title  put  both  upon  his  feal  and 
money.  Upon  Innocent’s  death,  Alexander  IV.  obtained  the 
Papal  chair ;  and  he,  by  a  ring,  inverted  prince  Edmund, 
A.  1255,  with  his  kingdom  :  but  the  earl  of  Leicefter  at  length, 
A.  1265,  renounced,  in  the  king’s  and  prince’s  name,  all 
manner  of  claim  and  pretenfion  to  that  crown.  This  is,  in 
brief,  the  whole  of  the  affair.  And  upon  the  face  of  the 
matter,  as  the  feal  has  fo  much  the  air  of  an  Englifti  feal  of  the 
times,  and  was  probably  both  made  and  ufed  in  England  by 


[f]  Steph.  Mart.  Leake,  p,  44. 
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prince  Edmund  himfelf ;  one  has  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  imagine,  that  the  coin  was  id  ruck  by  him  too,  efpecially  if, 
as  the  prefumption  is,  it  was  coined  with  the  lame  die.  But 
Sandford  tells  us,  that  Pope  Alexander  “  caufed,  in  honour 
“  of  Edmund,  certain  pieces  of  gold  to  be  ftamped  with  this 
infcription,  Almundus  rex  Siciliae  [yf|,”  whence  perhaps  it  may 
be  conje&ured,  that  this  piece  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  may  poffibly  be 
one  of  thofe  coined  by  the  Pope.  I  know  not  on  what  au¬ 
thority  Sandford  fays  this,  and  yet  I  have  a  flight  remembrance 
of  having  read  it  elle where  ;  but,  fuppoling  it  to  be  true,  that 
the  Pope  caufed  fome  gold  pieces  to  be  ftruck,  Mr.  Barrett’s 
coin  can  never  be  one  of  them,  as  it  fo  perfeftly  refembles  the 
feal,  and  was  probably  coined  with  the  fame  die,  and  con- 
fequently  muff  have  been  minted  in  England,  where  Edmund’s 
feal  was  apparently  made.  Belides,  the  letters  of  the  feal  and 
coin  are  the  Englifh  ones  of  the  time,  as  every  body  mull  allow, 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  them  with  thofe  on  the  feals 
of  that  age  in  Sandford:  the  form  and  falhion  of  the  obverfes 
accord  likewife  with  that  author’s  feals.  Whence  the  conclu* 
lion  is,  that  the  piece  was  coined  here  in  England  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  prince  Edmund. 

If  it  be  alked,  whether  this  coin  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Englilh  feries  or  not  ?  I  anfwer,  the  probability  is,  that  it  was 
ftruck  by  the  authority  of  an  Englifh  prince,  Edmund,  fon  of 
king  Henry  III,  and  he  certainly  has  as  good  a  title  to  have  any 
coins  or  medals  that  bear  his  name  taken  notice  of  by  an  Englilh 
medalift,  as  either  Robert  Curtois  duke  of  Normandy,  fon  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  or  Euftace  earl  of  Bologne,  fon  of 
king  Stephen.  Let  us  only  attend  to  the  reverfe  of  the  coin, 
Kadmundus  Natus  Regis  Angliae  illufris,  where,  by  calling  him¬ 
felf  the  king  of  England's  fon ,  he  afferts  a  privilege  exa&ly 

[ d J  Sandford,  p.  105. 
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parallel  to  that  of  Euftace.  But  what  approaches  neareft  to  the 
matter  han<h  is  the  cafe  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince;  whofe 
gold  coin,  though  ftruck  in  another  country,  and  by  an  au¬ 
thority  feparate  and  independent  of  his  father,  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe  this  of  Edmund  to  have  been,  have  a  choice  place  in  our 
cabinets,  and  are  fought  after  by  our  Antiquaries  with  the 
utmoft  cagernefs  and  follicitude. 

But  put  the  cafe  for  once,  that  the  piece  was  coined  by  his- 
Holinefs,  it  was  ftill  done  under  the  authority  of  prince 
Edmund,  king  of  Sicily,  whofe  name  it  bears,  and  muft  have 
been  intended  to  run  and  be  received  here  as  his  money.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  it  ought  in  reafon  to  be  deemed  a  part  or  parcel 
of  the  Englifh  feries,  as  the  coins  of  King  Henry  VIII,  ftruck 
by  the  archbifhops  of  York,  or  the  bifhops  of  Durham,  are. 

The  refult,  Sir,  is*  that  we  have  here  a  gold  coin  or  medal- 
of  the  Englifh  feries  minted  many  years  before  the  Vulgar 
Aera,  when  our  gold  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  made  ;  and 
even  fomewhat  before  41  Henry  III,  or  1257,  when  this  king, 
the  father  of  prince  Edmund,  ifliied  his  gold  pennies  [V] ;  for 
our  piece  was  in  all  probability  coined  in  the  year  1254,  or 
1255  at  fartheft,  when  the  prince  received  the  inveftiture  of 
his  kingdom.  It  confequently  ferves  very  finely  to  fill  up  that 
gap  in  our  gold  cabinets  which  intervenes  between  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror  [/]  and  the  41  of  king  Henry  III. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  mQft  obedient  Servant, 

Wluttingmn,  8  March,  SAMUEL  PEGGE, 

% 

[f]  Mr.  Snell ing’s  Introdu&ion  to  View  of  Gold  Coins  of  England. 

[/]  Gent.  Mag.  1757.  p  499. 
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XVIII.  An  Account  of  the  Events  produced  in  England 
by  the  Grant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Prince  Ed¬ 
mund,  Second  Son  of  King  Henry  the  Third.  With 
fame  Remarks  upon  the  Seal  of  that  Prince . 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb,  22,  1776. 

To  GUSTAV  US  BRANDER,  Efq, 

w 

Dear  Sir, 

HAVING  purchafed  the  curious  Gold  Seal  of  Prince  Ed* 
mund,  fecond  fon  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  as  king  of 
Sicily  [a],  in  compliance  with  your  requeft  I  have  made  fome 
enquiry  into  the  events  produced  in  England  by  the  grant  c** 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  that  prince,  and  (hall  fubmit  to  you 
fome  remarks  upon  the  Seal  itfelf ;  which  I  defire  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  lay  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  by  Pope  Innocent  the 
Fourth  to  Prince  Edmund,  will  be  found  upon  enquiry  to 

[<z]  This  Seal  is  mentioned  by  Speed  and  Sandford ;  was  formerly  in  the 
Golle&ion  of  Edward  earl  of  Oxford  j  and  afterwards  in  that  of  James  Weft, 
efq.  It  weighs  eight  penny-weights. 

C  c  2  have 
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have  produced  the  greateft  events  in  their  confequences,  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  annals  of  England.  Amongft  others,  the 
aflociation  of  the  barons  againft  king  Henry  the  Third 3  the 
appointing  confervators  of  the  peace  in  the  feveral  counties ; 
and  the  fettling  the  democratical  part  of  our  conftitution  upon 
a  permanent  balls,  by  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicafter, 
whilft  the  king  was  his  prifoner. 

As  the  king’s  wars  with  his  barons  have  not  been  generally 
attributed  to  his  connections  with-  Sicily,  and  foreign  hiftorians 
being  almoft  filent  upon  this  head  [£],  I  flatter  myfelf  that  an  * 
account'of  this  tranfaCtion  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Society. 

The  emperor  Frederick,  who  died  in  1250,  by  his  will  fhared’ 
his  kingdoms  amongft  his  children.  He  gave  the  Ifle  of  Sicily 
to  his  fon  Henry,  whom  he  had  by  his  third  wife  Ifabella  of 
England,  After  to  king  Henry  the  Third.  But  the  emperor 
Conrade  the  Fourth,  his  fucceffor,  being  at  war  with  Pope 
Innocent  the  Fourth,  that  Pontiff  attempted  to  feize  upon 
Sicily:  and,  apprehending  that  this  attempt  might  be  attended - 
with  great  expence,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,,  third  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Third,  to  accept  of 
the  crown  of  Sicily ;  flattering  himfelf,  that  the  earPs  immenfb 
wealth  would  enable  him  to  fupport  his  military  operations: 
but  Richard,  being  a  prince  of  great  oeconomy,  declined  the 
offer.  The  Pope  afterwards  offered  the  crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  king  Henry  the  Third,  who  refufed  the  p refen t; 
being  unwilling  to  deprive  his  nephew  Henry  of  his  kingdom. 
However,  .Conrade,  having  put  his  brother  Henry  to  death,  and 

[£]  Rapin  fays,  “  Among  the  many  Hiftorians  of  Naples  and  Sicily  whom 
«<  I  have  read,  I  find  but  one  that  mentions,  en  paflant,  the  grant  made  by  the 
“  Pope  to  a  fon  of  the  king  of  England  3  and  the  author  is  miftaken  in  the  name 
**  ©f  the  prince.5’ 
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made  himfelf  matter  of  Sicily,  was  in  the  year  1253  poifoned, 
as  is  fuppofed,  by  his  battard-brother  Manfred  who  ufurped 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Hereupon  Pope  Innocent  the 
IVth,  improving  the  opportunity,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Naples  ;  but  Conradine,  the  fon  of  the  late  emperor,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war,  the  Pope  found  himfelf  unable  to  maintain 
the  army  which  he  had  fent  to  Naples.  In  this  exigency  he 
applied  once  more  to  the  king  of’  England,  and  offered  him 
the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  fecond  fon  Edmund;  obferving, 
that  as  his  nephew  Henryk  was  dead,  .there  was  no  further 
room  for  his  lcruples. 

Henry  was  weak'  enough  to  accept  the  offer,  and  not  only 
fent  the  Pope  all  the  money  which  he  could  borrow  or  extort' 
from  his  fubje&s,  but  was  alfo  fo  indifcreet,  as  to  engage c for 
the  payment  of  all  the  fums  which  the  Pope  might  borrow  for 
the  placing  Prince  Edmund  upon  the  throne  of  Sicily.  The 
Pope,  the  better  to  carry  on  his  defigns,  and  to  amufe  and 
pleafe  the  king,  who  was  become  exceedingly  fond  of  this  • 
Sicilian  connexion,  fent  over  into  England  Albert  his  notary, 
with  inttru&ions1  to  grant  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Prince 
Edmund  and  his  heirs  [c]. 

The  Pontiff,  finding  that  Henry  was  fo  compleatly  fallen1 
into  his  fnare,  fpared  not  the  king’s  purfe,  and  drew  away  his 
money  fo  faft,  that  his  ordinary  revenue  could  not  poffibly 
anfwer  the  expence.  This  put  him  upon  various  methods  * 
of  obtaining  money  from  his  people,  which  rendered  diinuex-- 

E]  The  notary  executed  his  in ftr u&ions  by  an  A  cl  dated  Prid.  Non.  March,  . 
1254;  and,  upon  the  2d  of  the  ides  of  May  following,  his  Holinefs  iflued  two  * 
Bulls;  the  one  empowering  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  borrow  money  for 
the  fervice  of  Sicily ;  and  the  other  confirming  the  notary’s  grant  of  the 
kingdom  to  Prince  Edmund,  Rymer’s  Foed.  vol.  I.  p.  502*  5 l2" 
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ceedingly  odious  to  them  j  but  he  was  fo  infatuated  with  the 
hopes  of  acquiring  a  kingdom  for  his  fon,  that  he  difregarded  their 
complaints.  Notwithftanding  Pope  Innocent  was  very  fenfible 
that  it  was  out  of  the  king’s  power  to  perform  his  engagements,  he 
affifted  him  with  his  apoftolical  authority  in  borrowing  and 
fqueezing  money  from  the  clergy  as  well  as  from  the  laity  ;  and 
when  Henry  was  unable  to  fatisfy  his  demands,  the  Pope 
threatened  to  give  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  fome  other  prince  \d~\ ; 
but,  his  forces  being  defeated  by  thofe  of  Manfred  between 
Troya  and  Foggia  in  the  year  1254,  he  foon  after  died,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  vexation.  His  fuccefl'or  Alexander  the  Fourth, 
at  a  great  expence,  carried  on  the  war  againft  Manfred,  who, 
.having  defeated  the  forces  of  his  Holinefs  near  Nocera,  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Pope  Alexander  praftifed  the  fame  arts  as  his  predeceflor  upon 
the  king  of  England,  who,  being  ignorant  of  what  had  hap* 
pened  in  Italy,  was  made  the  dupe  of  this  defigning  Pontiff. 
And  he,  the  better  to  conceal  his  intended  impofitions  upon 
Henry,  fent  the  bifhop  of  Bononia  to  London  with  a  bull, 
confirming  his  predeceflor’ s  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
Prince  Edmund,  upon  the  following  conditions  |V],  viz. 

That  Edmund  fhould  perform  liege  homage  to  the  Pope. 

That  Sicily  fhould  be  no  longer  divided  ;  but  that  the  two 
parts  fhould  be  under  the  government  of  one  and  the  fame 
-king. 

That  the  king  fhould  make  the  Pope  every  year  an  ac* 
knowledgement  of  two  thoufand  ounces  of  pure  gold .  , 

[T]  Rymer’s  Foed.  vol.  I.  p.  535. 

j>]  The  original  inflrument  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Cleopatra 
E.  I.  and  is  printed  by  Rymer  in  the  Foedera,  vol.  I.  p.  893.  The  title  is  in 
thefe  words,  “  Conditions  fub  qiribus  regnum  Siciliae  conceditur  Edmundo  filio 
45  Henrici  rcgis.” 

That 
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That  he  fliould  fend  three  hundred  horfe  for  three  months 
to  ferve  the  church  in  cafe  of  need. 

That  the  churches  of  Sicily  fliould  enjoy  their  liberties, 
and  that  the  Pope  fliould  quietly  poflefs  his  rights  to  thofe 
churches. 

That  Edmund  and  his  fuccefl’ors,  when  they  paid  their 
homage,  fliould  fwear  that  they  fliould  never  confent  to  be 
chofen  emperors,  on  pain  of  lofing  their  crown,  and  being 
excommunicated. 

That  the  church  fliould.  keep  pofleflion  of  the  Duchy  of 
Benevento. 

That  Edmund,  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  fliould 
perform  his  homage  in  perfon ;  and  •  until  then  the  king  his 
father  fliould  pay  it  for  him.  (The  form  of  the  homage  is 
inferted  in  the  inftrument.) 

That  it  fliould  be  at  the  Pope’s  choice,  whether  he  would 
have  homage  paid  him  by, Edmund  and  his  fucceflors  in  perfon 
or  by  proxy.  And, 

That  Edmund  fliould  confirm  and  maintain  the  grants 
made  by  his  predeceflors  to  the  family  of  Hoemburch . 

Besides  the  above  conditions,  there  were  many  other  con¬ 
ventions  and  inftruments  for  putting  Edmund  into  pofleflion 
of  the  kingdom ;  feveral  of-  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Foedera;  and  many  more  are  extant  upon  the  Patent,  Claufe, 
and  Charter  Rolls. 

About  the  end  of  Odtcber,  1255,  the  ceremony  of  in-- 
veftiture  was  performed  at  London  by  the  biflop  of  Bononia, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  a  numerous  aflembly  of  great 
men,  by  the  fymbol  of  a  ring  which  the  Pope  had  fent  for  that  < 
purpofe.  The  poor  king  wept  for  joy  at  this  ceremony,  and 
fent  the  Pope  immediately  afterwards  fifty  thoufand  marks, 

and 
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and  bound  himfelf  to  fend  two  hundred  thoufand  more  within  a 
ftated  time ;  upon  which  account,  the  Pope  granted  the  king 
the  tenths  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy. 

Although  the  king’s  flatterers  congratulated  him  upon 
this  augmentation  of  glory,  there  were  wifer  people  who  were 
grieved  to  fee  their  fovereign  fo  great  a  dupe  to  the  Pope  ;  and 
perceived  that  all  the  ready-money  in  the  kingdom  was  not 
Sufficient  to  bring  about  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  em¬ 
barked.  In  fhort,  this  Sicilian  connexion  was  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpopular,  and  the  bufinels  grew  more  and  more 
alarming.  However,  Henry  being  prefled  by  the  Pope,  was 
obliged  to  call  a  Parliament,  for  fupplies  [/]  ;  and  he,  to  avoid 
opposition,  omitted  fending  wrrits  to  the  refradlory  barons. 
‘In  this  parliament,  the  king  introduced  his  fon  cloathed  in  the 
Apulian  habit,  and  made  a  Speech,  wherein  he  demanded  large 
fupplies  for  placing  him  upon  the  throne  of  Sicily;  but  the 
barons,  being  fenflble  of  the  ridiculous  cheat  impofed  by  the 
Pope,  determined  not  to  lavifh  the  treafure  of  the  kingdom 
upon  fuch  a  chimerical  project,  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  king’s  demands ;  and  aSSigned  the  following  reafons  for 
their  refufak 

1.  The  great  diftance  or  that  kingdom  from  England. 

2.  The  difficulties  of  fecuring  a  free  paffage  through  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  powers  at  enmity  with  the  king  of  England,  and 
perhaps  favourers  of  his  adverfary. 

3.  Manfred’s  being  in  poSTeflion  of  Labor  (Laboris)  and 
other  places  through  which  the  communication  between  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  ufually  carried  on. 

[/]  This  Parliament  met  in  the  chapter-houfe  at  Weftminfter  on  Friday  before 
Midlent  Sunday,  A.  D.  1256.  The  writ  of  fummons  is  preferved  in  the 
Annals  of  Burton,  p.  371.  and  is  eight  years  before  the  firft  given  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  ftrength  of  the  prince  (Manfred)  in  the  kingdom. 

5.  The  alliance  a&ually  fubfifting  between  that  prince,  the 
natives  of  Apulia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

6.  Manfred’s  being  in  pofleflion  of  moft  of  the  cities, 
caftles,  and  fortreffes,  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  The  great  riches  which  that  prince  daily  received  from 
thence. 

8.  The  immenfe  expence  already  incurred  by  the  king  with¬ 
out  any  advantages  gained  in  return. 

9.  The  exceffive  fums  requilite  for  difeharging  the  debts  then 
due,  as  alfo  for  defraying  the  expences  of  prince  Edmund’s 
journey,  and  fettling  him  in  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom; 
all  which  would  amount  to  more  money  than  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  England  could  produce. 

10.  The  deftrudtion  and  impoverifhment  of  England,  which 
muft  be  the  confequence  of  the  feveral  and  frequent  iters  or 
circuits  of  the  juftices,  and  of  a  variety  of  extortion's,  feizures, 
and  other  oppreffions. 

11.  The  fcantinefs  of  the  king’s  and  his  foil’s  treafure,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  Englilh  as  well  clergy  as  laity. 

12.  The  troubles  prevailing  in  Gafcony,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

13.  THEhcftile  invafion  of  England  by  the  Welch,  in  order 
to  drive  out  the  natives  by  force  of  arms. 

14.  The  diminution  of  the  power  of  England  in  refpect  to 
its  councellors,  wealth,  and  people,  which  the  departure  of 
the  earl  of  Cornwall  muft  occalion. 

15.  The  encouragement  it  would  give  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  other  neighbouring  princes,  but  more  efpeciallv  to  fuch 
as  formerly  pofleffed  lands  in  England,  to  attack  that  kingdom, 
fo  foon  as  the  affairs  of  Sicily  had  drained  it  of  men,  councellors, 
arms,  and  money. 

Vol.  IV. 
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1 6.  The  refolutions  they  had  taken  not  only  to  refufe  giving 
their  aflent  to  the  king’s  taking  upon  himfelf  the  burthen  of 
this  bufinefs,  left  it  fhould  be  furmifed  that  they  confented  to 
his  being  betrayed  or  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies; 
but  totally  to  decline  being  concerned  in  the  bufinefs  aforefaid 
jointly  with  the  king  ;  and  that  as  well  for  the  before-mentioned 
reafons,  as  on  account  of  the  immoderate  and  uncertain  expence 
wherewith  it  mud  be  attended,  and  which  could  not  be  raifed. 

Lastly,  The  difficult  and  heavy  terms  required  in  cafe  the 
bufinefs  ffiould  be  undertaken,  and  which  might  occafion  the 
king’s  lofs  of  his  right  to  that  kingdom  after  infinite  trouble  and 
expence  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

In  this  extremity  the  King  and  the  Pope  united  in  oppreffing 
the  people;  the  king  iffued  a  proclamation  commanding 
all  that  were  worth  15/.  per  annum  in  Land  to  take  the 
order  of  knighthood,  or  to  pay  a  certain  fum  [g] :  he 
alfo  took  a  tallage  of  500  marks  from  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  his  Holinefs  fent  Ruftand  his  legate  into 
England  to  extort  money ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fummoned 
an  affembly  of  the  bifhops  and  abbots,  whom  he  acquainted 
with  the  Pope’s  and  the  King’s  pleafure.  The  demands  of  the 
legate  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  they  were  received  by  the  af¬ 
fembly  with  the  greateft  furprize  and  indignation.  The  bifhop 
of  Worcefter  declared  roundly,  that  he  would  lofe  his  life  rather 
than  comply.  The  biffiop  of  London  faid,  that  if  the  mitre 
was  taken  off  his  head,  he  would  clap  on  a  helmet  in  its  place. 
The  legate  was  no  lefs  violent ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  biffiops 

[g]  In  the  month  of  October  the  king  amerced  every  Sheriff  in  England  5 
marksj  for  omitting  to  colledt  the  knighthood  money  as  directed  by  his  procla¬ 
mation,  M.  Paris,  p.  804.  'This  knighthood  money  was  often  exacted  by 
©uv  kings,  and  was  not  abrogated  till  16  Car.  I. 
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and  abbots  being  threatened  with  excommunication,  were 
obliged  to  fubmit.  It  feems,  however,  that  home  of  the  prelates 
did  not  comply  with  the  Pope’s  demands;  for,  on  the  10th  of 
the  kalends  of  October,  1256,  he  iflued  a  bull,  whereby 
he  excommunicated  all  the  prelates  who  had  not  paid 
their  tenths  [A].  Nor  did  his  Holinefs  flop  here  ;  for  he  borrowed, 
from  feveral  Italian  merchants,  in  king  Henry’s  name,  135,540 
marks;  and,  to  dilcharge  thefe  debts,  he  caufed  obligatory 
notes  to  be  drawn  upon  the  bilhops  and  abbots  in  England, 
which  they  at  firft  refufed  to  pay,  but,  after  feveral  druggies, 
they  agreed  to  repay  thefe  fums ;  and  by  a  bull,  dated  the  5th  of 
the  Kalends  of  October,  1256,  he  ordered  a  fubfidy  to  be  levied 
upon  the  clergy  of  Scotland  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  con¬ 
tracted  by-king  Henry  for  the  affairs  of  Sicily  [/]. 

Upon  the  20th  of  the  Nones  of  October,  the  Pope  iffued 
a  Bull,  allowing  the  king  fix  months  time  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  to  him  ;  and  ordered  the  king  to  fend  an  army  into 
Sicily  upon  pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict  [£].  In 
fhort,  the  demands  of  the  Pope  were  infatiable,  and  he  prefled 
the  king  continually  to  fend  him  money  and  troops  to  Italy; 
both  of  which,  the  Parliament,  convened  for  that  purpofe,  ab« 
folutely  refufed  [/];  and  returned  for  anfwer  to  the  king’s 
demands,  that  he  had  unadvifedly  accepted  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  from  the  Pope  without  the  counfel  of  his  nobles, 
defpifing  their  deliberation  and  wifdom  ;  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  inftruCted  by  the  example  of  his  brother,  who 

[/;]  Rymer’s  Foed.  vol.  I.  p.  607. 

[z]  Ibid.  p.  608.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1256,  the  king  prohibited  all 
his  Ecclefiaftical  fubjefts  from  going  to  Rome  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  that 
they  would  not  folicit  againft  the  king  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

\_k ]  Rymer’s  Foed.  vol.  I.  p.  61 1. 

[/]  This  parliament  met  at  London  1258,  and  fat  till  the  Sunday  after 
Afcenfion-day,  when  it  was  adjourned  to  Oxford. 
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bad  reje&ed  the  offer ;  that  many  difficulties  would  attend 
the  conqueft  of  a  country  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  England  ; 
that  the  fincerity  of  the  Pope  was  much  to  be  doubted ; 
that  the  Apulians  were  a  moft  treacherous  people,  who 
poifoned  their  relations ;  and  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
they  neither  could  nor  would  longer  bear  with  fuch  extortions 
and  oppreffions.  At  length  the  king  adjourned  the  Par¬ 
liament  to  Oxford  ;  and  agreed,  that  the  government  fhould 
be  reformed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  twenty-four  com- 

miffioners,  who  formed  the  fix  famous  articles,  called  the 

\ 

Provifions  or  Statutes  of  Oxford.  The  barons,  before  they 
broke  up,  agreed  upon  an  oath  of  affociation,  whereby  they 
obliged  themfelves  to  maintain  thefe  provifions  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  ;  and  the  city  of  London  foon  afterwards  entered 
into  the  affociation.  The  king,  being  deprived  of  great  part  of 
his  power  by  thefe  Provifions,  was  abfolved  by  Pope  Urban  the 
Fourth  from  his  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  obferve  thefe 
Statutes  [ m ] ;  whereupon  he  declared  to  the  Parliament  at 
London,  that  he  would  not  be  longer  bound  by  them.  He 
took  pofleffionof  the  Tower,  and  difmilfed  by  proclamation  all 
the  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  twenty-four  com- 
mifiioners,  and  nominated  others  in  their  room.  The  barons, 
after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  for  an  accommodation,  had 
recourfe  to  arms.  The  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  confederates,  having  taken  the  king  prifoner  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  obliged  him  to  iflue  fuch  mandates  as  he  thought 
proper  [»].  All  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  of  the  houfehold 
were  named  by  the  earl ;  and  the  whole  authority,  as  well  as 

arms, 


[///]  Vide  Orig.  in  Bibl.  Cotton.  Cleopatra  E.  1. 

[ n]  About  this  time  Pope  Urban  the  Fourth  appointed  for  his  legate  in 
England,  Guido,  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabine,  who,  being  arrived  at  Paris,  was  menaced 
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arms,  of  the  ftate,  were  lodged  in  his  hands.  He  inrtituted 
in  each  county  officers,  to  whom  were  given  the  title  of  con- 
fervators  of  the  peace,  and  inverted  them  with  new  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  powers  [0].  In  the  body  of  each  commiffion  appointing 
the  confervators  of  the  peace,  there  was  a  precept  to  every  of 
them,  to  fend  four  knights  of  each  county,  to  be  cbofen  by  the 
artent  of  that  county,  for  the  whole  county ,  to  meet  the  king 
at  London  upon  the  Odaves  of  the  Holy  Trinity  then  next 
enfuing.  Thefe  commirtions  bear  date  the  4th  of  June,  48 
Henry  III.  A.  D.  1258.  The  Parliament  met  accordingly, 
and  approved  of  the  new  plan  of  government  formed  by  the 
barons.  , 

Leicester,  being  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  caufed  writs 
to  be  iflued  in  the  king’s  name,  for  a  new  Parliament  to  meet 
at  London  on  the  Odaves  of  St.  Hilary.  To  this  Parliament 
only  twenty-three  of  the  temporal  barons  which  were  of  his 
party,  and  a  great  number  of  Eccleliafticb,  who  were  devoted 
to  his  intereft,  were  fummoned  [ p  \ ;  and,  the  better  to  encreafe 
and  turn  to  advantage  his  popularity,  he  caufed  general  writs 
to  be  fent  to  the  fheriff  of  each  county,  to  return  two  Knights 
for  each  fhire,  and  for  each  borough  two  Burgertes,  to  fit  in 
Parliament. 

It-  has  been  averted  by  Dr.  Brady,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Whitaker, 
and  others,  that  this  was  the  fir  ft  time  that  the  cities  and 
boroughs  fent  deputies  to  reprefent  them  in  Parliament ;  which 

with  death  hy  Leicefter  if  he  fet  his  foot  within  the  kingdom  ;  however,  the 
legate  advanced  as  far  as  Bologne,  where  he  manifefted  his  refentmenc  againft 
the  Earl  and  his  adherents;  hut,  not  thinking  it  fafe  to  trufl  his  perfon  in 
England,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  foon  after  elected  Pope  by  the  name 
of  Clement  the  !7ourth. 

[ 0 ]  One  of  thefe  commiilions  is  printed  in  Brady’s  Appendix,  vol.  1.  N°  210. 
[p]  Their  names  appear  in  Dugdalc’s  Summons  to  Parliament,  p.  1.  and  2. 
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opinions  have  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
Mr.  Hody,  and  the  late  lord  Lyttelton.  But,  without  entering 
into  this  conteft,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  fince  the  time  of 
the  earl  of  Leicefter’s  adminiftration,  the  right  of  the  Citizens 
and  Burgefles  to  fit  in  Parliament  hath  never  been  queftioned  ; 
although  the  Commons  were  not  regularly  fummoned  to 
Parliament  for  many  years  afterwards. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  Pope  Urban  the 
Fourth,  by  his  Bull  dated  5  kal.  Aug.  1263,  revoked  the 
Grant  of  Sicily  to  prince  Edmund  ;  and  his  fuccelfor,  Pope 
Clement  the  Fourth,  granted  the  fame  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  St.  Lewis  king  of  France.  Upon  the  6th  of  June, 
1265,  the  king,  whilft  he  was  in  Leicefter’s  power,  iffued  a 
commiffion  to  feveral  perfons  therein  named,  to  renounce  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  him  and 
his  fon  Edmund  [^j ;  and  Leicefter  afterwards  caufed  that 
renunciation  to  be  notified  to  the  Pope  by  a  letter  from  the 
king.  Indeed,  that  earl  was  obliged  in  honour  to  take  thefe 
fteps,  as  he  and  feveral  of  his  adherents  had  bound  themfelves 
by  an  oath  not  to  make  peace  with  the  king  until  he  had  re¬ 
nounced  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  prince 
Edmund  had  ample  amends  for  the  lofs  of  that  kingdom  ;  for, 
upon  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1265,  his  brother  Prince  Edward, 
having:  defeated  Leicefter  and  his  adherents  at  the  battle  of 
Evefham,  the  immenfe  eftates  of  that  earl,  together  with  thofe 
of  Robert  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  John  of  Monmouth,  and 
others,  were  given  to  prince  Edmund,  who  was  created  earl 
of  Lancafter,  Leicefter,  Derby,  and  Campaigne.  Thefe  vaffc 
pofleffions  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lancafter ;  the  power  and  influence  of  which  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  heighth,  that  Henry  of  Bolingbrook,  being 

[q]  Rymer,  vol.  I.  p.815. 
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too  powerful  for  a  fubjedt,  depofed  his  coufin-german  king 
Richard  II,  and  mounted  the  throne  ot  this  kingdom.  And 
thus,  in  the  perfon  of  prince  Edmund,  were  originally  founded 
the  great  contentions  which  long  lubfifted  between  the  two 
Houles  of  York  and  Lancafter. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Seal  of  prince  Edmund  as  king  of 
Sicily,  I  find,  that  upon  the  8th  of  the  kalends  of  June, 
1254,  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  ilfued  his  Bull,  authorizing 
this  prince  to  fabricate  a  Royal  Seal  for  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  [r].  Edmund,  in  his  letter  to  the  Sicilians 
concerning  his  reception,  feems  to  allude  to  a  particular  Seal 
which  was  known  to  them.  The  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Foedera  [j],  and  concludes  in  thefe  words.  “  In  cujus  rei 
“  teftimonium  prefentem  literam  Aurea  Bulla  nostra  fe- 
“  cimus  confignari.  Dat.  apud  Windef.  1-2  kal.  April. 
“  A.X>.  1261.” 

[r]  De  Magno  Sigillo  fabricando  pro  Regno  Steiliae. 

44  Innocentius  Epifcopus,  fervus  fervorum  Dei,  cariffimo  in  Chrirto  filio 
44  Regi  Angliae  illuftri,  falutem  &  apoflolicam  benedidionem.  Ut  eo  fimus, 
14  quod  tibi  fit  cord i,  negotium  quod  in  perfona  cariffimi  in  Chrifto  filii  noilri 
44  Edmundi,  Regis  Sicilie  illuftris,  natu  tui,  affumpfiffe  dmolceris,  certiores  quod 
44  idem  rex,  aflumptae  dignitatis  fafligio,  reddident  de  tuo  bene  placito  fe  infignem  ; 
44  defideramus  &  volumus  regalem  magnificentiam  attente  rogantes,  quatinus  pro- 
44  tinus  jubeas,  quod  idem  rex  ftatim  figillum  regium  faeiens •  fabricari ,  nobis 
44  infra  Feftum  Beati  Michaelis  proximo  venrurum,  quod  aflumpto  negotio  ex- 
44  preffe  confentit,  fignificet  fuis  patentibus  1  itteris  regi  is  bulla  aurea  communitis; 
44  tuque  fimiliter  infra  eundem  terminum  luper  hoc,  &  quod  id  de  tua  voiuntate 
44  p  ocedit  mitcas  nobis  tuas  patentes  litteras  in  quibus  nomines  ipfum  regem. 
44  Dat.  Afitii  odtavo  kal.  Junii  Pontificatus  noftri  anno  undecimo.” 

Vide  Rymer  Foed.  vol.  I.  p.  513. 

[j]  Vol.  I.  p.  720. 
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It  was  cuftoinary  for  princes  to  make  ufe  of  Seals  of  Gold 
upon  extraordinary  occafions;  feveral  of  which  are  now  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Chapter-houfe  at  Weftminfter  [/].  Some  of 
thefe  are  of  lolid  gold  perforated  with  holes  to  admit  the 
firings  or  labels  by  which  they  are  appendant;  and  fome,  like 
the  prefent,  are  compofed  of  two  lamina  of  gold  laid  upon 
wax,  and  clofed  on  the  edge,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  piece  of  folid 
metal. 

Upon  the  obverfe  of  this  Seal,  the  prince  is  feated  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a  fceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  an 
orb  furmounted  by  a  crofs  ;  the  legend, 

“  Radmundus  Dei  gratia  Sicilie  Rex.” 

Upon  the  reverfe  is  a  fhield  charged  with  the  arms  of 
England,  and  the  following  legend, 

“  Eadmundus  natus  Regis  Anglie  illuftris.” 

It  may  at  firft  light  feem  lingular,  that  Prince  Edmund 
fhould  affume  the  royal  arms  of  England,  without  any  mark 
of  cadency  thereon,  in  the  life-time  of  his  father ;  but,  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  this  was  a  royal  Seal  fabricated  for  him  as 
fovereign  of  a  kingdom  wherein  his  father  had  no  jurifdi&ion, 
the  propriety  of  omitting  the  label  will  be  obvious;  which 
mark  of  diltindion  he  obferved  when  he  fealed  as  a  fubjed  of 
England.  There  are  in  the  duchy  office,  and  in  the  college  of 
arms,  feveral  charters  of  this  prince  as  earl  of  Lancatfer,  Lei- 
cefter,  Derby,  and  lord  of  Monmouth.  I  have  alfo  a  grant  of 
prince  Edmund  in  my  colle&ion,  to  which  is  appendant  a  Seal, 
having  the  following  legend,  “  Edmundus  Filius  Regis 
“  Anglie  Dns  Monemute.”  The  Seals  appendant  to  the  charters 
above  alluded  to  are  of  green  wax,  each  having  an  Efcutcheon 

fV]  Several  of  thefe  Seals  are  of  exquifite  workmanfhip.  Some  of  them  are 
engraved  in  the  Foedera# 
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of  the  Arms  of  England,  with  a  label  of  three  points.  It  was 
not  until  about  this  period  of  time  that  this  kind  Qf  Heraldic 
didindtion  was  ufed. 

There  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  Thomas  Barrett  of  Canterbury, 
efq;  a  piece  of  gold  [«]  weighing  fourteen  pennyweights  and 
twenty-two  grains,  imprefled  from  the  matrix  of,  or  caff 
from,  my  Seal,  which  feems  by  the  form  of  the  letters  upon 
it,  as  well  as  from  the  workmanfhip,  to  have  been  made  in 
England. 

An  ingenious  member  of  this  Society  [w]  fuppofes  Mr. 
Barrett’s  piece  to  have  been  a  coin  ftruck  by  the  authority  of 
prince  Edmund,  and  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
feries  of  our  Englifh  gold  Coins,  and  muft  have  been  intended 
to  have  been  current  here  as  his  money,  and  ferves  to  fill  up 
that  gap  in  our  gold  cabinets  which  intervenes  between  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  41ft  of  king  Henry 
the  Third.  But,  with  all  poffible  deference  to  his  judgement, 
I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon  this  occafion, 
for  the  following  reafons : 

1.  Because  I  do  not  find  the  lead  mention  of  fuch  a  coin  in 
any  of  our  Hi  dorian  s. 

2.  Because  1  cannot  fuppofe  that  Henry  would  have  wan¬ 
tonly  increafed  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  his  people,  by 

permitting  his  fon  to  coin  money  as  king  of  Sicily,  and  allow 

*  • 

•  *  i  •  t 

[a]  This  piece  hath  been  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  my 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Beauvoir  of  Canterbury  informs  me  by  letter,  “  that, 
“  by  a  creafe  on  one  part  of  the  edge,  it  feems  as  if  it  had  been  joined  together  : 
“  it  doth  not  ring,  but  founds  as  if  hollow.” 

[w]  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pegge.  See  his  DifTertation  read  before  the  Society, 
May  20,  1773-  ; 
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the  fame  to  be  current  in  this  kingdom.  Such  a-  flop  woulc£ 
have  produced  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  rendering  him  more 
odious  to  his  fubjeCts. 

3.  Because  there  would  be  an  obvious  impropriety  in- 
imagining  that  fuch  pietes  could  be  {truck  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuity  or  fee  farm  to  the  Pope ;  that  rent  charge  by  the' 
ffipulation  abovementioned  being  two  thoufand  ounces*  of 
pure  gold  or  bullion  without  allay.  So  that  the  expence  of 
coining  this  tribute  was  unneceflary ;  efpecially  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  the  {lamping  of  bullion  gives  it  no  ad¬ 
ditional  value  in  a  foreign  country. 

4.  Because  it  is  not  probable  that  thefe  pieces  were 
flruck  in  England,  for  the  payment  of  the  Pope’s  army 
in  Sicily,  as  a  piece  of  Standard  gold  coin,  weighing  fourteen* 
pennyweights  twenty-two  grains,  would  (in  the  purchafe- 
of  neceflaries  for  an  army),  have  been  equal  to  near  forty 
pounds  of  our  prefent  money,  and  therefore  a  moment's 
reflection  will  evince,  that  a-  piece  of  coin  of  fo  great  a 
value  would  have  been  intirely  ufelefs  for  fuch  a  purpofe.. 
And, 

5.  Because  the  Seals  of  folid  gold  which  I  have  feem 
appear  to  have  been  {truck  from  the  matrixes  in  the- 
fame  manner  as  Coins  are  now  imp  refled,  and  the  holfes 
through  which  the  flrings  or  labels  pafs,  affixing  them-  to* 
the  inftruments,  feem  to  have  been  perforated  after  the  im~ 
preflions  were  made  upon  them. 

Therefore,  in  whatever  point  of  view  I  confider  Mr. 
Barrett’s  piece,  I  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a  coin.  Upon? 
thje  whole,  I  believe  Mr.  Barrett’s  piece,  either  to  have  been  a 
caff  from  my  Seal ;  or  that  it  was  intended  for  a  Seal  which 

was 
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was  never  affixed  to  any  inflrument,  as  there  are  no  holes 
made  through  it  for  fuch  purpofe.  I  am,  with  great  truth 


and  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

1 

Your  moft  faithful. 

and  obedient  Servant, 

Batterfea  Rife, 
Feb.  *5^1776. 

THOMAS  ASTLE. 
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XXX.  Of  the  TVtfdom  of  the  Antient  Egyptians  \  & 
Difcourfe  concerning  their  Artsy  their  Sciences ,  and 
their  Learning ;  their  Laws ,  their  Government r 
and  their  Religion .  With  occafiottal  Ref eSlions  upon 
the  State  of  Learning  among  the  Jews ;  and  feme 
other  Nations. 


Bead  at  the  Society  of  Anti q$t arxes-,  Ncm  30,  1775* 

To  the  Rev.  Wul  N  O  R  R  I  S. 

SIR,  Cambridge,  Nov.  7,.  1775;. 

■  *  ,  t  , 

TH  E  progrefs  made  by  the  antient  Egyptians  in  Arts  and 

Sciences,  beyond  other  nations  their  contemporaries, 
has  been  much  infilled  on  by  various  writers,  and  by  fome 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  chara&ers  of  Moles  and 
the  Ifraelites.  But  a  very  ingenious  writer,  the  late  Robert- 
Wood,  efq;  in  a  pofthumous  work  of  his,  lately  publilhed  [V|,  . 
has  given  his  opinion,  and  fome  reafons  for  it,  that  “  the  high 
“  compliments  which  have  been  fo  long  paid  to1  the  knowledge 
<s  and  wifdom  of  the  antient  Egyptians  have  not  been  fo  well. 

[a]  An  effay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of  Homer,  4to.  1775. 
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u  founded  as  is  generally  imagined  [3].”  The  fubjeCt,  indeed, 
is  only  incidentally  handled  by  Mr.  Wood;  which  it  is  to  be 
wilhed  he  had  treated  more  at  large,  as  few  men  could  be  better 
•qualified  for  it  than  himfelf.  It  is  of  great  importance  on  many 
accounts,  and  deferves  a  particular  difcuflion ;  fuch  a  difcuifion* 
we  are  allured,  was  given  to  it  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Wood¬ 
ward.  This  gentleman  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  known  to 
fche  learned  world  by  his  writings  in  one  branch  of  natural 
hiltory,  and  his  theory  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  in  fupport  of  the 
truth  of  that  great  event,  as  recorded  by  the  Jewifh  legiflator. 
But  Dr.  Woodward  did  not  confine  his  opinion  of  Mofes’s  veracity 
to  this  particular  tranfadfion  ;  but  being  himfelf,  upon  mature 
examination,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  the  other  great 
events  which  are  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  very  laudably 
undertook  to  convince  others.  Accordingly,  he  formed  a  very 
extenfive  plan  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  Jewilh 
Lawgiver,  again!!  the  formidable  attacks  that  had  been  made 
upon  him.  Some  fpecimens  of  this  great  undertaking  are 
given  by  Mr.  Holloway,  in  his  tranflation  from  the  Latin  of 
Dr.  Woodward's  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth  illufl rated,  enlarged , 
and  defended\c\ .  He  has  alfo 'given  the  titles  of  feveral  diltinCt 
treatifes  which  compofed  a  part  of  this  plan;  one  of  which  is, 
**  Of  the  antient  Egyptians,  a  difcourfe  concerning  their  arts, 
■**  their  learning,  and  their  religion,  with  occafional  reflections 
««  on  the  Itate  of  learning  among!!  the  Jews,  and  fome  other 
nations  [*/].”  In  this,  befides  other  things,  fays  Mr.  Holloway, 
the  Mofaic  inftitution  is.  vindicated;  and  the  charge  of  Sir  John 
MadhamJ*],  and  Dr.  Spencer  [/],  that  fome  parts  of  this  in- 
Eitution  were  taken  from  the  Egyptians,  is  refuted. 

[&-]  P.  118.  [r]  8vo.  1726,  (X)  P.  108. 

[>]  Chroa.  Canon. .  Saec.  9,  [/]  De  Legib.  Hebraeor.  1.  iii. 

Nowv 
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Now,  Sir,  it  has  fo  happened,  that  this  treatife,  written  out 
fair,  and  feemingly  prepared  for  the  prefs,  is  fallen  into  my 
hands,  being  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
very  frankly  given  it  up  to  my  difpofal  [g~\.  To  this  learned  So¬ 
ciety  I  as  freely  communicate  it,  thinking  it  not  unworthy  their 
attention  ;  and,  if  it  (hall  be  found  to  deferve  a  place  in  their 
memoirs,  I  (hall  efteem  myfelf  fortunate  in  having  been  in 
any  degree  inftrumental  in  refcuing  this  learned  tra£t  from 
oblivion. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervatit, 

M.  LOR  T. 


Of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Antient  Egyptians. 

I  H  A  V  E  here  laid  open  a  fcene  that  is  very  unpleafing, 
3n4  (hewn  mankind  in  a  (late  extremely  low  and  mean,  under 
mighty  difficulties  and  diffrefies.  This,  indeed,  I  had  given 
fome  intimations  of  in  a  former  difcourfe  [£],  and  have  now 
made  the  thing  out  more  at  large  ;  pleafing  myfelf  with  the 
hopes  that  there  will  come  a  time  in  which  I  (hall  have  leifure 
and  opportunity  of  doing  fo  to  all  parts  of  that  difcourfe,  for 
which  I  have  long  had  the  materials  in  readinefs.  As  I  have 
here  exhibited  the  dark  fide  of  the  globe,  I  am  fure  I  could 
with  far  greater  fatisfa&ion  fhew  that  which  is  luminous  and 

Mr.  Herbert,  of  Chefliunt. 

££ J  Nat.  kift.  of  the  earth,  p.  55.  and  94.  2d  edit. 
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bright,.  fet  forth  the  firft  appearances  of  fcience  in  the  world, 
and  trace  her  thorough  all  ages  and  climates.  But  as  this  is 
what  my  prefent  fubject  does  not  require,  fo  neither  will  my 
affairs  give  leave  to  pnrfue  it.  Yet  a  few  brief  fketches  I  can 
hardly  forbear  giving  here  ;  and  fhall  rejoice  to  fee  fome  fit 
hand  exert  itfelf  to  the  finifhing  of  the  piece.  It  would  be  a 
work,  as  of  mighty  importance  and  advantage  to  the  world,  fo 
of  vaff  pl'eafure  to  him  who  fhouid  perform  it-  And  this  is  not 
a  talk  for  a  declaimer,  or  vender  of  meer.  words,  but  for  a 
perfon  of  genius  and  real  knowldge  ;  one  who  is  thoroughly 
apprized  of  hiftory,  and  the  tranfa&ions  of  mankind  in  all 
ages ;  who  is  a  maffer  of  the  fubjeft  he  treats  of,  and  has  a  rearl 
underffanding  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  fciences,  of  which  he 
writes;  and  one  who  has  a  true  knowledge  of  nature,  and  a 
deep  inlight  into  things.  Such  a  one  will  fee  that  nature  has- 
been  fteady,  invariable,  and  alike,  thorough  all  ages;  the 
earth  and  its  productions,  the  water,  the  air,  and  heavens,, 
ever  the  fame.  But,  as  the  foils  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
globe  are  very  different,  likewife  are  the  productions  there,  the 
fruits,  and  herbage.  Nor  do  they  vary  only  in  kind :  but  thofe 
of  even  the  fame  fort  differ  in  ffrength,  in  goodnefs,  and  per¬ 
fection.  The  animals  that  feed  and  live  upon  thefe  differ  too. 
This  is,  indeed,  only  a  confequence  of  that,  and  what  nobody 
can  well  wonder  at.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  even  man¬ 
kind,  that,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  fubfiffs  upon 
thofe  very  vegetables,  and  animals,  can  be  exempted  from  a. 
like  difference.  No  ;  alfuredly  the  inhabitants  of  each  country 
partake  of  the  good,  or  ill,  the  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  of 
it.  And  there  is  no  man,  that  is  converfant  in  the  world,  but 
muft  obferve  that  the  people  of  fome  countries  are  confiderablv 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  others,  in  conffitution,  in  ffature,  in  ffrength, 
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in  courage,  and  even  in  genius,  in  capacity,  and  abilities  of 
mind.  The  things  all  depend  wholly  upon  caufes  that  are  fixt 
and  permanent.  But  then  there  are  others  that  are  accidental 
.and  uncertain,  that  have  a  great  influence  upon  fciences  and 
arts,  and  are  the  caufe  that  they  vary  and  alter  much,  even 
among  the  fame  people,  and  in  the  fame  country.  Such  are 
vthe  changes  and  revolutions  of  empire  ;  the  genius  and  dif- 
pofltion  of  the  prince,  and  of  men  of  figure  and  fortune  in  the 
commonwealth  ;  the  nature  of  the  government ;  liberty  or  op- 
preflion;  peace  or  war  j  the  particular  guffs  and  inclinations  of 
perfons  that  are  ftirring,  aCtive,  and  have  an  influence  upon  the 
people  ;  different  maxims  and  opinions  in  religion,  in  policy, 
and  in  philofophy,  that  happen  to  prevail ;  the  various  forts 
of  entertainments,  recreations,  and  ways  of  pleafure,  that  are 
in  fafhion  ;  and  the  different  modes  of  fludy,  e.  gr.  of  phi¬ 
lofophy,  antiquity,  hifiory,  oratory,  poetry,  or  philology, 
that  happen  to  obtain  and  come  in  vogue.  All  thefe  ought 
to  be  exactly  attended  to,  and  well  weighed,  by  one  that  would 
know  the  true  fprings  that  fet  things  in  motion  ;  in  order  to  the 
rightly  conducing  himfelf  in  the  compiling  a  hifiory  of  fcience 
If  the  brief  landfcape  I  am  here  about  to  give  of  the  hvifdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  may  contribute  any  thing  towards  it,  I  (hall  not 
think  the  few  hours  fpent  in  the  drawing  wholly  mifapplied. 

Egypt  is  a  country  affuredly  very  happy,  fending  forth  all 
things  ufeful  to  human  life  in  great  plenty  and  perfection ;  and 
this  too  without  much  labour  or  culture,  the  Nile,  in  its  yearly 
inundations,  depofing  a  (lime  upon  it  that  renders-  it  fruitful 
beyond  meafure  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  have  fcarcely  any  thing 
more  to  do  than  only  to  fearer  a  little  grain  upon  the  land  and 
without  further  trouble,  they  have  a  return  in  great  abundance! 
It  is  hardly  credible  what  vaft  numbers  of  people  have  been 
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fupported  in  this  country  in  great  plenty  and  luxury,  and  it 
was  inhabited  very  early.  The  Egyptians,  indeed,  were  here 
much  in  the  fame  ftate,  that  mankind  were  before  the  univerfai 
deluge  [/].  Their  country  was  vaftly  produ&ive,  and  with 
little  or  no  labour  or  toil.  In  truth,  the  confequences  and 
effects  in  both  cafes  were  much  the  fame;  and  the  Fgyptians 
were  not  perhaps  inferior  in  vice  and  immorality  [£]  to  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  ages  before  that  difmal  cataftrophe  [/J. 
But  this  fruitfulnefs  of  their  country  allowed  them  time  and 
leifure  for  thought  and  fludy,  for  improvement  of  fcience  and 
arts.  While  their  neighbours,  on  every  fide,  were  at  great  pains 
upon  their  much  more  barren  foils,  and  their  time  taken  up 
in  making  provilion  for  the  fupport  of  life,  the  Egyptians  had 
little  or  nothing  of  that  fort  to  do.  This  gave  them  a  mighty 
advantage  over  the  countries  all  round  j  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  they  had  the  ftart  of  them  as  to  fcience,  and  had 
very  anciently  a  great  reputation  for  their  fuperiority  in  learning. 
But  we  fhall  have  a  truer  and  more  certain  idea  of  the  learning 
of  thofe  times,  when  w^e  know  of  what  fize  this  w7as,  that  was 
fo  much  admired  by  all  the  neighbour  nations.  For  I  cannot 
affent  to  the  common  opinion  that  there  was  ever  really  any 
confiderable  learning  among  the  Egyptians.  It  might  indeed 
be  thought  fuch  by  the  Cyrenians,  Arabians,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  other  barren  countries  round  about,  where  the 
people  had  enough  to  do  to  procure  meat  and  cloaths,  and  had 
little  leifure  to  attend  to  ftudy  or  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
And  the  great  plenty,  luxury,  and  opulency,  that  grangers, 

[/]  Nat.  Hi  ft.  of  the  Earth,  part  ii.  p.  83.  et  feqq. 

[, k ]  V.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  48,  49.  60.  89.  et  iii.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  801.  a. 
Ammian.  Mar.  1.  xxii.  c.  16.  alios. 

[/J  Nat.  Hift.  of  the  Earth,  p.  85.  et  feqq. 
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the  Greeks,  and  others,  faw  in  Egypt,  made  them  imagine  there 
was  fomewhat  very  extraordinary  in  the  thing,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  were  matters  of  fome  mighty  knowledge,  by  means 
of  which,  they  were  intitled  to  that  fuperiority  and  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  over  all  their  neighbours  ;  whereas  in  reality  they 
were  all  owing  wholly  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  country.  Then 
they  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  own  nation,  and  the 
vanity  to  think  the  reft  of  mankind  befides  very  weak,  illiterate,, 
and  meer  children  [m],  in  comparifon  of  themfelves.  They 
were  the  moil  oftentatious,  boafting  [»]■  people  in  the  univerfe, 
and  every  body  was  forward  enough  to  imagine  there  could  not 
be  all  that  outcry  without  fomething  at  the  bottom  very  con- 
fklerable  to  warrant  it. 

But  what  mod  favoured  the  opinion  of  their  learning  were 
the  Hieroglyphic  figures  that  appeared  on  their  obelifks,  their 
pyramids,  and  other  monuments,  on  every  fide.  They  talked 
of  wondrous  matters  that  were  couched  under  thofe  reprefen- 
tations ;  in  which  they  could  not  be  contradi&ed  by  the  Greeks, 
who  travelled  into  thofe  parts,  or  other  foreigners,  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  them..  They  might  gaze 
and  admire,  but  muft  be  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  im¬ 
ported,  the  fculpture  being  not  only  rude,  but  done  in  a  manner 
much  different  from  that  of  Greece.  As  to  the  Egyptians,. 


[m~\  Ventofa  ct  infolens  natio.  Plin.  de  Aegyptiis  in  Panegyr.  p.  350.  a. 
Aegyptii  viri  ventofi,  furibundi,  ja&antes,  injuriofi,  atque  adeo  vani,  &c, 
FI.  Vopifcus  in  Saturnino,  p.  718. 


[n]  Alyvirlfce  plv  yap  t uv  uKKoov  n poxtxpi&au.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  i2i.Conf.  etiam 
c.  ii.  to  AlyvnluKov,  Ik  <pu<reu<;  xca  Jiouptgoflu;,  i$iv  v7rtp<x,v%ov.  Philo  Jud.  de 
Agricult.  196, 

I  am  the  Ton  of  thtf  wife,  Ifai.xix.  11. 

— Became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  profefling  themfelves  to  be  wife,. 
IRoro.  i.  21,  22. 
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they  only  carried  on  a  vain  amufement,  and  aimed  meerly  at 
the  aggrandizing  and  extolling  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the 
wifdom  of  their  own  nation,  having  little  regard  to  fa<ft.  This 
is  evident  from  the  very  accounts  they  gave  of  thefe  things. 
The  Hieroglyphicks  upon  the  obelifks  were  the  moft  con- 
ftderable  ;  and  fome  of  them  interpreted  thefe  as  fetting  forth 
matters  of  religion  [0] ;  others  of  philofophy  and  nature  [y>] ;  others 
of  hiftory,  and  the  riches ,  power ,  vifflories,  and  all  ions  of  their 
princes  [y].  The  very  obelifk  which  thefe  laft  take  upon  them 
to  interpret,  I  mean  that  of  Rarnefes,  is  at  this  day  in  being  ; 
and,  after  all,  the  gravings  upon  it  apparently  fet  forth  only 
fomething  of  their  religion,  and  the  facred  animals  [r].  Among 
the  reft,  there  are,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  this  pillar,  repre- 
fentations  of  above  fifty  owls,  and  almoft  double  that  number 
of  ferpents.  What  thefe  could  ever  poftibly  denote  of  victories , 
riches ,  and  power ,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  no  eafy  thing  to  find, 
whatever  the  vain-glorious  humour  of  the  Egyptian  priefts 
might  prompt  them  to  give  out ;  but  it  is  known  to  every  body 
in  how  much  veneration  thofe  animals  were  had,  and  how 
great  a  figure  they  made  in  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
will  be  thought  perhaps  ftrange  by  thofe  who  are  lefs  con- 
verfant  with  thefe  things,  that  there  fhould  be  fo  great  numbers 
of  thefe,  and  other  animals,  upon  the  fame  pillar:  but  it  is 
what  is  very  common  in  all  thefe  works,  in  the  obelifks, 

[0]  Obelifcos — Antiqui  reges — Diis  fuperis  in  rcligione  dicarunt.  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  5. 

[/>]  Rerum  naturae  interpretationem  Aegyptiorum  opera  philofophiae  continent. 
Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  9. 

[^]  Sacerdos  Aegyptius  ap.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  60.  Hermapion  ap.  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  4.  et  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  816.  c. 

[r]  Upot  (foe.  Manetho  ap.  Jofephum  contra  Apion.  1.  i.  p.  1053.  d. 
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the  canopi  [j],  and  other  idols,  the  Ih rends  and  fwathes  of  the 
mumiesf/1,  and  oiher  remains  of  that  nation.  The  defitrn 
was  partly  to  exprefs  their  great  devotion  to  thole  creatures,  and 
partly  to  make  a  fhew  in  their  gravings  or  paintings.  It  was 
not  unufual  with  them  to  exhibit  great  numbers  of  the  fame 
animals  all  together,  and  all  figured  in  the  very  lame  manner  u\  ; 
by  which  they  could  delign  nothing  but  meer  fhew  and  or¬ 
nament,  fuch  as  it  was.  The  obelilks,  the  gravings  of  which 
are  very  much  alike  in  all,  commonly  exhibit,  towards ‘the 
top,  one  of  their  chief  deities,  generally  Ofiris ;  with  the 
figure  of  a  prieft  before  him,  kneeling,  and  making  fome 
oblation.  This  is  ufually  reprefented  in  the  fame  form 
precifely,  on  all  the  four  fides  of  the  obelifk.  For  the  reft 
beneath,  there  is  ufually  exprefled  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  the  facred  animals,  e.  gr.  the  Lion,  Apis,  Mnevis,  Hawk* 
Ibis,  Crocodile,  Scarabaeus,  and  leveral  others ;  but  all  fet 
forth  in  the  moft  diiordcrly,  wild,  and  unlkillful  manner  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  In  fine,  whoever  fhall  confider  the 
fculpture  upon  the  Menfa  Ifiaca,  upon  the  obelilks,  and  other 
like  monuments,  and  the  painting  upon  the  fhrouds  and 
bandages  of  the  mumies,  will  plainly  difeover  that  they  only 
reprefent  the  Egyptian  deities,  Ofiris,  Ills,  Horus,  Apis,  and 
the  reft  ;  the  rites  and  lolemnities  of  their  worfhip  ;  the  utenfils 
and  inftrumentsufed  in  their  facrifices ;  their  religious  pomps  [w] 

[j]  V.  Canop.  ab  Ant.  Lafrerio  ed.  Rom.  1547.  et  alium  ap.  J.  J.  Boiflard* 
Antiq.  Tom.  vi.  Tab.  6. 

jy]  V.  Nardium  in  Lucret.  tab.  iii.  fig,  1. 

[«]  V.  Nard.  ib.  fig.  2.  et  alios. 

[w]  Harum  egregiam  deferiptionem  concinnavit  Cl.  Alexandr.  Strom.  I.  vi* 

P*  m*  633.  V.  Pompam  Ifaicam  in  Marm.  antiq.  Romae  ap.  Jac.  Spon.  Mifcell. 
Eruditae  Antiquitat,  p,  306.  De  iqiopopcus  et  lspo^oMi{3  confer  Plut.  de  Ifid.  et 
Ofir.  p.  352.  b» 
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and  proceffion  [#] ;  and  the  facred  animals.  Th’fe,  with 
here  and  there  a  rude  fcrawl,  according  to  tl »e  fancy  of 
the  Defigner,  to  fill  up  a  vacancy,  and  the  exorcifms  and  charms 
upon  the  fhrouds  of  the  murnies,  are  the  main  things  that  are 
fet  forth  in  that  vaft  variety  of  the  Egyptian  works,  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  diligence  and  curiofity  of  this  and 
the  lafi  age  ;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancients, 
thofe  that  are  perilhed  and  deftroyed  were  of  the  like  lort.  So 
that  any  one  who  (hall  go  about  to  make  a  fymbolical  con- 
flrudion  of  thele,  as  Diod.  Siculus  [jy],  Plutarch  [z),  Clement 
Alexandrinus  [^],  the  author  under  the  name  of  Horns 
Apollo  [£],  and  home  other  of  the  Ancients  have  done,  to  pafs 
by  the  voluminous  and  fanciful  works  of  J.  Pierius  [c],  N. 
Cauflinus  [cT J,  F.  Kircher  [e],  and  lome  later  writers,  may, 
with  full  as  much  reafon,  make  the  like  interpretation  of  the 
’A vuy\v(pK  and  Baffo^ Relievos  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  the  Hiftory-paintings  of  Raphael,  M.  Angelo,  Rubens,  or 
M.  Le  Brun.  A  view  of  the  things  themfelves  will  foon  fhew 
any  one  that  the  delign  of  thefe  Egyptian  fculptures  and 
pidlures  was  chiefly  to  give  an  hiftorical  reprefen  tation  of  the 
religious  cuftoms  of  that  nation.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  llrange 
there  fhould  be  fuch  numbers  of  thefe,  to  any  one  who  knows 
how  infinitely  fuperftitious  the  Egyptians  were  above  all  other 
people.  But  then  this  way  of  expreffion  was  tedious,  difficult, 

[*]  De  Deorum  v.  Clem.  Alexand.  Srpwp,.  I.  v.  p.  567.  et  Th* 

Gale.  V.  Cl.  in  Not.  ad  Iamb,  de  Myft.  p.  232,  253. 

[ y]  Bibl.  Hift.  I.  iii.  [as]  De  Ifid .  et  Ofir. 

[«]  Erpwfjt,.  1.  v.  p.  566.  et  feqq.  [H  hpoyXvcp*  1.  iir 

[c]  Hieroglyphica.  [^"|  De  Symb.  Aegypt.  Sapientia* 

E]  Oedip.  Aegypt.  et.  Obelifc.  Pamph* 

and 
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and  much  inferior  to  that  which  now  obtains  in  China.  For 
though  this  was  originally  the  fame  with  the  Egyptian,  yet 
the  Chinefe  rendered  it  by  degrees  much  more  practicable  and 
expeditious..  At  firft  they  made  ufe  of  only  a  few  of  the 
out-lines  of  the  drawing  to  reprefent  any  thing  by.  Afterwards 
they  reduced  thefe  to  characters,  ‘  defigning  them  to  denote 
words.  At  length  they  hit  upon  a  method  of  making  a  con¬ 
nexion  of  them,  by  fomewhat  that  anfwered  to  the  particles  in 
fpeech.  Thus  by  degrees  they  found  out  a  way  of  fetting 
forth  a  language,  and  this  was  truly  fymbolical.  But  that 
was  an  advance  far  beyond  what  the  Egyptians  had  any  profpeCt 
of.  And  yet,  with  all  that  improvement,  this  method  falls 
far  fhort  of  that  of  letters  ;  it  carries-on  learning  very  (lowly, 
as  will  appear  hereafter  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  (fate  of  it 
in  China.  And  1  think  it  is  by  this  time  pretty  plain,  that, 
ftript  of  its  varnifh  and  amufement,  the  Egyptian  method  of 
propagating  and  delivering  knowledge  down,  was  vaftly  more 
defective  than  even  the  Chinefe. 

I  know  well  that  the  Egyptians,  in  their  wonted  boafting 
manner,  and  pretences  to  things  of  which  they  were  never 
really  matters,  bragged  they  had  letters.  This  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  \_f\  But  there  is  not  in  hi  (lory,  nor  any  of  all  their 
numerous  monuments  yet  remaining,  lb  much  as  a  (ingle 
inftance  of  any  one  letter,  till  the  antient  Greeks  came  amongft 
them.  For  want  of  thefe,  how  highly  foe ver  they  might  boaft, 
they  had  no  records  of  their  nation,  their  kings,  or  the  tranf- 
aCtions  amongft  them.  Nothing  but  a  mereloofe  tradition.  This 
is  the  reafon  that  their  antient  hiftory  is  fo  fabulous,  and  fo  much 
ia  the  dark,  beyond  that  of  almoft  all  other  nations ;  and  that 
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we  know  little  or  nothing  of  them,  with  any  certainty,  till 
after  the  Greeks  came  among  them. 

As  little  is  there  to  be  faid  for  the  fenfe  and  virtue  of  the 
Egyptians.  I  believe  there  can  be  not  any  one  {ingle  inftance 
produced  of  either  in  all  their  whole  ftory.  If  they  had  any, 
they  would  have  (hewn  it  when  their  country  was  the  ha, deft 
prefled,  ,  when  it  was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies,  and  their 
lives,  liberties,  their  families,  their  country,  and  every  thing 
that  was  dear  to  them,  was  at  flake;  as  on  occafion  of  the 
defcent  of  Cambyfes,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans.  The 
Egyptians,  on  thefe  great  urgent  occafions,  far  from  concerting 
meafures  for  the  defence  of  themfelves  and  their  country,  afted 
ever  rather  like  men  wild  and  dift rafted  than  poflefled  of  any 
thought  or  reafon,  lb  that  they  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  any  in¬ 
vader.  Cambyfes  took  Peluflum,  the  very  key  of  Egypt,  by 
putting  cats,  dogs,  fheep,  in  the  front  of  the  army.  The 
Egyptians  immediately  laying  down  their  arms,  and  choofing 
rather  to  give  up  their  whole  country  to  their  utter  enemy, 
a  foreigner,  a  tyrant,  than  rifque  the  hurting  their  cats,  or 
any  of  the  facred  animals.  At  their  final  reduftion  by  the 
Romans,  the  feveral  provinces  were  engaged  in  a  very  fierce 
war  about  their  gods,  a  dog,  a  lion,  a  crocodile,  and  the  reft, 
which  was  to  have  the  preference,  and  be  reputed  the  fuperior 
deity  :  till  the  Romans,  partly  beat,  and  partly  laught  them' 
out  of  that  fo  foolifh  ft  rife,  having  eafily  made  themfelves  > 
mafters  of  their  country,  and  got  their  perfons,  and  all  they 
poflefled,  in  their  power. 

Nor  had  the  Egyptians  really  any  reputation  for  wifdom  but 
during  thofe  times  that  their  neighbours  were  favage,  and  had* 
none.  While  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  the  other  more 
barren  countries  were  wholly  taken  up  in  fearch  and  toil 
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for  food,  and  the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  Egypt,  being 
rendered  exuberantly  fruitful  by  the  yearly  Inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  productive  of  thofe  neceflaries  without  any  con- 
fiderable  labour,  the  Egyptians  had  time  on  their  hands,  which 
the  neighbour  nations  wanted,  to  confider  of  methods  of  living. 
They  therefore  formed  themfelves  into  communities,  fettled 
under  a  government,  built  houles,  fuch  as  they  were,  improved 
on  the  common  diet,  acorns,  chefnuts,  and  fuch  things  as 
grew  chiefly  upon  trees  and  fhrubs,  by  finding  out  better  fruits, 
bread-corn,  and  other  things.  They  made  cloaths;  fell,  by 
degrees,  into  fome  little  pra&ice  of  art  and  embellifhment, 
painting,  and  fculpture.  The  Greeks,  all  this  while,  were 
wild,  dwelling  in  caves  and  woods.  Some  of  thefe,  happening 
to  make  excurfions  into  Egypt,  long  after  Mofes  and  the 
Ifraelites  had  dwelt  amongft,  and  much  improved,  the  Egyptians, 
feeing  there  vaft  numbers  of  people,  and  a  fo  much  different 
face  of  things  from  what  they  had  left  at  home,  fell  into  loud 
acclamations  of  the  JVifdom  of  the  Egyptians.  But,  taking  from 
them  hints  of  all  thefe  things,  and  methods  of  life,  they  foon, 
not  only  came  up  to  them,  but  fo  vaftly  exceeded  them,  that, 
in  theirs,  there  hardly  remained  any  footfleps,  or  the  lead:  fhew 
of  their  firft  patterns.  I  have  not  now  time  to  fet  forth  the 
hiftories  and  particular  fa£ts,  and  therefore  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  leaving  here  that  brief  but  excellent  fketch  that  Horace, 
who  as  well  underflood  thofe  antient  times  as  any  man,  hath 
left  us  of  the  hate  of  things,  in  Greece,  before  Orpheus,  and 
Amphion,  travelling  into  Egypt,  brought  thence  back  thofe 
rudiments  of  arts,  and  knowledge,  which  were  afterwards  fuc- 
ceffively  improved  in  Greece,  to  fo  incredibly  great  a  degree, 
above  the  Egyptian  originals,  which  they  themfelves  never 
.exceeded. 
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Sylveftres  homines  facer  interprefque  Deorum 
Caedibus,  et  vidlu  foedo,  deterruit  Orpheus  ; 

Diflus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigreis,  rabidofque  leones. 

Di&us  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 

Saxa  movere  fono  teltudinis,  et  piece  blanda 
Ducerequo  vellet.  Fuit  haec  Sapientia  quondam, 

Publica  privatis  fecernere,  facra  profanis : 

Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis: 

Oppida  moliri  :  leges  incidere  ligno[g]. 

But  how  much  foever  the  Grecians  and  other  nations  might 
afterwards  furpafs  and  outftrip  them,  the  Cry  of  the  Wifdotn  of 
the  Egyptians  being  once  railed,  and  fpread  about,  the  notion  of 
it  was  Hill  kept  up  ;  and  many  living  at  a  didance,  in  other 
countries,  fo  as  to  know  nothing  in  reality  of  the  Egyptians, 
fancied  them,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  to  be  wifer  than 
their  neighbours.  Nay  fome  there  are,  particularly  that 
famous  Atheid:  Jordano  Bruno  [/a]  Nolano,  and  others  of  like 
libertine  principles,  who  bear  no  good-will  to  Chriftianity, 
knowing  how  much  this  is  built  upon  Mofes,  do  not  care  to 
have  it  thought  his  writings  came  from  God,  but  from  Egypt, 
Thele  therefore  extoll  the  Egyptians  beyond  meafure,  decry 
the  Jews,  and  vilify  that  nation,  their  archives  and  laws,  as 
meerly  of  Egyptian  extract ;  an  attempt  as  groundlefs,  as  vile, 
and  dangerous.  Though  there  are  very  many  that  are,  I  do 
not  fay  that  all  concerned  are  diredlly  in  this  delign,  or  perhaps 
are  well  apprized  of  the  confequences  of  it. 

But,  if  arts  flourifhed  among  the  Egyptians  to  the  height 
that  fome  imagine,  this  mud:  needs  be  apparent  in  the  remains 

[jr]  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet. 

[&]  Spaccio  della  Bcftia  triumphante,  8vo,  p*  .... 
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of  their  works.  Or  if  they  were  poffeflTed  of  fo  great  a  (hare  of 
learning  and  wifdom,  it  could  not  but  difcover  itfelf  in  their 
aftions  and  condud,  in  their  fenfe  and  in  their  dodrines,  in  their 
life  and  manners.  This  is  the  true  and  proper  ft’andard  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  this  queftion,  audit  is  to  this  that  I. 
would  have  recourfe  for  the  determining  of  it. 

There  are  now  few  other  remains  of  their  buildings  but  the 
pyramids.  Thefe  are  unqueftionably  the:  mod  ancient  fabricks 
in  the  world,  and  their  having  flood  for  fo  many  ages  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  proof  of  their  ftrength  and  firmnefs.  Not  but  that  the 
benignity  of  the  air  there  contributes  much  to  their  prefervation. 
They  have  feldom  any  rain,  or  moift  weather,  to  injure  or 
annoy  them,  and  are  wholly  free  from  the  vitriolic  and  otheff? 
falts  that  a  rife  with  the  fmoak  from  our  coal  fires,,  and  fo  greatly, 
prey  upon  and  endamage  our  buildings  [/]: 

Some: 

[;]  The  Newcastle  coal,,  which  is  the  chief  fuel  in  London,,  contains  in  it  a. 
eonfiderable  quantity. of  vitriol1;  which, „  being  thus,  in  form  of  fmoak,  buoyed: 

.  up  into  the  atmofphere,  whenever  there  is. any  eonfiderable  fog,  or  humidity  in* 

rii-  it;  this. vitriolic  matter  immediately  liquifies,  and  fo  conftitutes  a  fort  of  men- 

ftruum,  which,  hovering  about  and  lighting  upon  the,  bodies wvithin  its  verge,, 
fretts  and  erodes  thole*  that  are  liable  to  be  wrought  upon  by  it.  This  it  is  that 
makes  the, efforts  we  fee  upon  our  buildings  caufing  the  iron-work  to  ruff  and' 
fhiver,  the  ftbnes  to  moulder,  and  in  time  to  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  now.  known  to  . 
be, this  likewife,  that, ,  along  with  the  air  in,  which  it,  is  difiolved,  entering  the* 
lungs,  contributes  greatly  to  the  coughs  that  are  fa  frequent  here,  and  is  very 
troublefome  and  offenfive  to  thofe  perfons  that  are  phthifical,  affhmatic,  or  labour 
under  any  indifpofition  of  the  lungs.  And  they  buffer imore  from  it  when  the 
fogs  are  the  thickeft,  and  there  is  the  greateft  quantity  ojf.  this  .floating  low  and 
in  the. region  of  the  atmofphere  wherein  they  breathe.  Nor.  does  any  thing  give  - 
them  the  relief  that  a  brifk  wind  does,  by  its  diffipating  and  removing  this  matter« 
Its  effects  are  indeed  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  it.  Where  the  houfes  ftand  , 
thick,  and  the  hearths  are  many,  thefe  effe&s  are  fo  much  the  more  quick  and 
feafible.  Some  of  the  churches  built  fince,  the  fire,  that  are,  in. the  throng  and 
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Some  of  the  pyramids,  and  one  in  particular,  {hew  feme* 
thing  in  their  fabrick  that  is  truely  very  {lately  and  great.  And 
i'ndeed  the  Greeks,  and  others  who  travelled  anciently  into 
thofe  parts,  agreed  that  thefe  works  mufl  ?ieeds  be  allovjed  by  far 
the  mof  confderable  of  any  in  all  Egypt  [k]*  Nay  the  Egyptians 
themfelves  thought  fo  very  highly  of  the  performance  of  the 
Ar  chit  efts  that  built  them,  that  they  were  wont  to  declare  they 

center  of  the  city,  have  already  fuffered  more  from  thefe  erofions  than  the 
banqueting  houfe  at  Whitehal1,  that  is  built  of  the  very  fame  fort  of  {tone,  and 
has  ftood  three  times  as  long.  That  therefore  this,  fo  noble  a  pile,  is  likely  to 
Hand  firm,  and  a  great  while,  is  what  will  be  reflected  upon  with  pleafure  by  thofe 
that  think  this,  of  the  fort,  the  fineft  piece  of  architecture  in  England.  At  the 
fame  time  that  all  the  well-wifhers  to  Hiftory  and  Chronology  cannot  but  greatly 
regret  it  fhould  fo  unhappily  fall  out,  that  the  Marmora  Arundelliana  and  other 
ancient  monuments  brought  from  Greece  and  Anatolia,  and  now  repofited  at 
Oxford,  have  fuffered  more  in  feventy  or  eighty  years 'there,  than  in  perhaps  two 
thoufand  in  the  countries  from  whence  they  were  fir  ft  fetched.  But  thefe 
vitriolic  falts  are  not  fo  detrimental  to  the  buildings  here,  as  our  frofts  lbmetimes 
happen  to  be.  It  is  known  that  water  in  freezing  expands  itfelf,  taking  up  a 
feufibly  greater  room  than  before,  and  its  expanfive  power  is  fo  great  as  to  force 
all  obftacles ;  nor  do  we  know  any  body  ftrong  enough  to  refift  it.  And  therefore 
wherever  a  building  is  expofed  to  rain,  and  froft  follows,  the  water  that  happened 
to  light  in  the  joyntings  and  intervals  of  the  ftones,  in  freezing,  diftances  and 
enlarges  them,  and  that  which  funk  into  the  pores  burfts  and  fhatters  the  ftone; 
but  this  more  or  lefs,  anfwerably  to  the  laxity  and  poroufnels  of  the  ftone,  to 
the  quantity  of  the  water,  and  the  depth  that  it  penetrates.  Upon  this  account 
it  is  that  builders  are  fo  careful  in  covering  their  ftone  work,  and  fecuring  it,  as 
much  as  may  be,  from  the  fall  of  rain.  Now  there  falling  very  little  rain  in 
E?ypt,  and  it  being  befides  a  country  fo  exceffively  hot  as  not  to  be  fubjeCt  to 
froft.  it  beino-  likewife  not  liable  to  the  other  inconvenience,  rhe  vitriolic  falts 
in  the  air;  we  have  a  very  affignable  reafon,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  great  hardnefs 
of  the  ftone  and  marble  there,  why  their  buildings  have  endured  fo  long,  and 
ilood  firm  thorough  fo  many  ages. 

[/£]  'Ofj.oMyi  t\ou  SI  rslvlx  T a  tpyot  ko\v  Tpospsiiv  ruip  xed  Alyurlov*  Diodor.  1.  i. 

p.  58.  e. 
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were  much  more  to  be  admired  than  the  princes  that  were  at 
the  expence  of  thofe  works  [/].  It  being  therefore  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  pyramids  were  by  far  the  mod  considerable  of 
all  their  buildings,  I  fhall  fix.  upon  thefe  as  a  fample  of  their 
(kill  in  this  art.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  that  deferves  the 
name  of  architecture  in  the  whole  frame  of  any  of  them..  A 
great  many  very  vad  (tones,  placed  indeed  very  firmly  upon  one 
another,  and  in  fuch  fort  as  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  drength 
and  duration  of  the  pile,  but  without  any  confideration  of  or¬ 
nament  or  beauty ;  the  whole  fpeakimg  much  more  the  in- 
dufiry  and  labour  of  the  undertakers,  than  their  ingenuity  or 
contrivance.  For  as  to  the  particular  drudture  of  the  pyramids,.. 
jhe  foundation  is  fquare,  confiding  of  four  equal  fides.  Upon 
thefe  are  piled  feveral  tire  or  ranks  of  fquared  ftones,  placed 
upon  each  other  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  upper  approach  nearer 
the  axis  of  the  whole  than  thofe  underneath;  and  fo  gradually 
lefli'ening,  each  fide  drawing  clofer  dill  and  clofer,  till  they  all. 
join  and  terminate  finally  in  a  point.  A  pile  the  mod  plaia 
and  fimple  that  can  well  be  imagined.  For  the  rooms  within, 
they  are  dark  and  ill  contrived.  The  ceiling  or  coverture  of 
them  is  made  by  large  dones  pafling  quite  crofs  from  fide  to 
dde,  and  reding  at  each,  end  upon  the  oppofite  walls,  which, 
probably  wajs  the  only  way  of  coverture  that  they  had  any 
notion  of.  At  lead  Diodorus,  deferibing  another  of  their  mod 
celebrated  buildings,  takes  particular  notice  that  it  was  topt 
with  only  one  Jione\in ].  They  feem  not  at  all  to  have  been  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  drength,  beauty,  or  convenience  of  arch-work,, 
any  more  than  of  the  method  of  forming  it.  In  truth,  as  to 

[7]  Diodor.  ibid. 

[w]  Movo'a ipo<pH,  Diodor.. 1.  i.  p*  6q,  b». 
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the  pyramids,  there  appears  fo  little  workmanfbip  or  art  in  the 
whole,  that  1  do  not  by  any  means  think  it  ftrange,  that,  when 
thefe  works  came  to  be  fcanned  and  conlidered  by  a  nation  that 
were  judges,  and  that  had  fo  many  vaftly  fairer  patterns  of 
architecture  in  view,  they  Ihould  pronounce  thefe  piles  bar • 
barcus\n\  and  uncouth,  and  think  the  money  expended  in  the 
railing  of  them  very  idly  [0]  and  indifcreetly  employed.  So 
miftaken  were  M.  Belon  [p]  and  H.  Conringius- >,  in  judging 
the  pyramids  preferable  to  all  the  works  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

After  thefe,  the  labyrinth  was  thought  one  of  the  molt 
conliderable  of  the  Egyptian  ftruCtures.  And,  by  their  ac¬ 
counts,  it  feems  to  have  been  a  very  vaft  pile  indeed  ;  but  very 
wild,  rambling,  and  without  any  good  delign.  Pliny  [r]  calls 
it  a  moft  portentous  work ,  and  fuch  truiy  it  was.  Not,  asPin- 
tianus  obferves  [r],  on  account  of  any  art  or  ingenuity  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  it,  but  of  the  great  expence  of  the  building.  Though 
as  to  that,  the  country  wras  ever  incredibly  populous,  and  there 
were  hands  in  fuch  numbers  as  would  loon  execute  almoft  any 
practicable  delign.  So  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  great- 
nefs  of  any  of  their  works  ;  and  indeed  that  is- not  the  fubjeCt  of 
this  enquiry,,  but  the  judgement  and  underftanding  of  the  ar¬ 
chitects.  What  that  was,  may  be  learned  from  Strabo  [/],  w7ho 
declares  the  workmanjhip  of  the  labyrinth  like  that  of  the  pyramids , 
of  which,  enough  has  been  faid  above. 

[«]  Barbara  Pyramidum  lilfeat  miracula  Memphis.  MartialU ,  1.  i-  Ep.  1. 

[0]  Pyramides  in  Aegypto  Regum  pecuniae  otiofa  ac  ftulta  oftentatio.  Plin. 

1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.  k 

f/>]  Obferv.  1.  ii.  c.  42.  et  de  Op.  adm.  1.  i. 

[y]  De  Herm.  Med.  c.  xii.  p.  122. 

[r]  Portentofiffimum  opus,  1.  xxxvi.  c.  13.  p]  Not.  inLoc; 

[/J  xa] aaxmj,  rrov  t«7>  uvpctfAMni/  ffiv  ipypv*  1,  xvii.  p.  811.  a. 
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Their  temples  were  like  wife  ufu  ally  very  great,  but  every 
thing  confufed,  barbarous,  .and  ill-contrived,  in  them.  This 
is  very  plain  from  Strabo  \u  j,  who  had  been  in  the  country,  and 
as  pretty  full  and  particular  in  his  account  of  them.  To  pafs  by 
what  Diodorus [w]  and  Hecatoeus  [*]  fay  of  the  buildings  of 
Heliopolis,  efpecially  the  great  temple  there,  as  carrying  no 
great  appearance  of  certainty,  one  of  the  mod:  extraordinary  of 
all  was  that  of  Minerva  at  Sais.  Herodotus  [y]  fpeaks  of  it  with 
fome  admiration,  not  becaufe  of  the  excellence,  but  of  the 
vadnefs  of  the  work,  and  the  huge  bignefs  of  the  dones  that 
compiled  it.  Near  the  entry  of  it  was  an  edifice,  twenty- 011c 
cubits  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  eight  in  height,  the 
whole  confining  of  only  one  done.  There  will  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  a  man  of  fenfe  to  pafs  judgement  what  their  fkill 
in  building  was  who  engaged  in  fuch  a  work  as  this,  how  great 
foever  their  labour  and  indudry  might  he.  They  were  indeed 
very  great,  if  this  edifice  was,  ns  the  Egyptians  pretended,  in 
their  ufual  boafting  drain,  brought  from  Elephantine,  which 
is  in  their  account  drftant  twenty  days  fail  from  Sais. 

As  to  their  private  houfes ,  they  made  them  anciently  of  only 
reeds  [z]  ;  nay,  Diodorus  [^]  informs  us,  that  fuch  were  in 
ufe  among  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  even  in  his  time:  nor 
were  there  any  that  were  condderable  in  all  the  country.  The 
fame  author  exprefsly  avers,  of  the  people  here  in  general,  that 
they  were  wont  to  be  at  [b]  very  little  care  or  pains  in  the 
Jlruffure  of  their  houfes .  At  the  fame  time  he  tells  us  they 

[u],  L.  xvii.  p.  805,  806.  [w]  L.  i.  p.  43,  44. 

[*]  Ap.  Diodov.  ib.  [ y ]  L.  ii.  c.  175. 

[2]  OkcrAcj  U  twj/  y.x'hdpw  xdhxtrxivo!ge£xi,  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  41  b 

[>]~  Ibid. 

[/>]  riav  (Atv  adlcx  raj  olxtccf  K hi gv  fpovdQn.  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  4*7.  d. 
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thought  they  could  never  be  at  too  much  in  the  building  and 
adorning  their  J'epulchres  :  which  can  never  pals  tor  any  other 
than  a  mighty  paradox  among  men  of  fenfe,  to  be  lo  negligent 
of  their  houfes,  on  the  contrivance  of  which  lo  much  of  the 
happinefs  and  convenience  ot  life  depends  ;  and  lpare  no  labour 
or  expence  upon  their  tombs,  which  are  of  no  manner  of  real 
ufe.  In  a  word,  whether  we  reflebt  on  the  remains  of  them 
that  are  extant  at  this  day,  or  the  accounts  that  the  ancients 
have  left  us,  both  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  this 
country,  it  is  molt  certain^ little  can  be  collected  in  favour  of 
the  Egyptian  Ikill  in  architecture. 

Nor  have  they  been  more  fuccefsful  in  their  carving  and 
imagery,  though  this  was  what  they  were  much  prabtiled  in ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  their  works  of  this  fort  is  extant  to  this 
very  time.  If  they  had  any  Ikill,  to  be  lure  they  would  lliew 
the  utmolt  of  it  in  carving  and  forming  their  idols,  and  the 
images  of  their  Gods  [c].  This  was  a  mighty  employ  among, 
them;  and  no  nation. in  the  univerfe  ufed  fuch  multitudes  of 
thefe  in  their  temples,  in  their  houfes,  and  in  their  coemeteries 
as  the  Egyptians  did  which  I  believe  will  hardly  pafs  for  a 
proof  of  their  judgement  and  fagacity.  Of  thefe  there  are  great 
numbers  in  being  at  this  day,  of  done,. of  feveral  forts  of  metal,, 
and  of  argilla ,  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  perfons  curious  in 
antiquities.  I  have  feen  feveral  of  them,  and  have  forne  now 
by  me  in  my  own  collodion.  Icons  likewife  of  many  of  therm 
have  been  publilhed  by  the  writers  of  Egyptian  hiftory,  and  the 
editors  of  mufeumsjWj;  amongft  all.:  which,  there  never 

appears 

[r]  Tub  Stab  C,oxvx.  Man  tho  an.  Jofeph.  c.  Apion.- 1.  i.  p.  1053.  c^- 
40  Yarias  Idolorum  Aegyptiorum  leones  exhibuerunt,  J.  B.  Cafalius, 
de  veterib.  Aegypt.  ritibus  ;  &  A.  Kircher, 

Oedipus  Aegypt.  Toni.  hi.  Synt.  17. 
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appears  one  {ingle  figure  that  {hews  any  thing  of  art  or  good 
work.  Their  limbs  are  ft  iff,  and  ill-proportioned;  their  bodies 
awkward,  fhapelels,  and  far  inferior  to  the  life.  Nor  were  the 
formers  of  them  wanting  only  in  art  and  performance,  for  their 
very  defign  was  bad.  No  people  living  had  ever  fo  enormous 
and  perverfe  a  fancy  as  they  appear  to  have  had.  They  really 
aimed  at  lomething  that  was  hideous,  deformed,  and  monftrous  ; 
.a  beaft,  or  a  fowl,  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  man  j  the  head 
of  a  dog,  or  fome  other  brute,  of  an  hawk,  or  the  like,  upon 
an  human  figure  T].  Such  were  the  KwoxttpctXoi,  the  legoucopogipot, 
the  0£oi  cc7ro]f07uz7ot,  Sphynxes,  and  fome  others  ;  of  which 
there  are  feveral  infiances  in  Kircher,  add  the  reft  juft  now 
mentioned.  They  feem  to  have  affefled  what  was  ugly  and 
irregular,  as  much  as  the  Cheeks,  the  Romans,  and  others 
who  had  lomething  of  fpirit  and  a  genteel  fancy,  did  what  was 
-handlome,  well-proportioned,  beautiful,  and  like  nature,. 
S.o  that  we  are  the  lefs  to  wonder  that  a  Roman  hifiorian,  who 
knew  fo  much  better,  fhould  Ipeak  of  them  with  the  utmoft 
flight  and  contempt  [f  j.  I11  like  manner  in  their  hiftorical  or 

L.  Pignorus.  Menfa  Ifiaca. 

G.  Cuperus.  Harpocrates. 

J.  Kardins.  Animadv.  in  Lucretium. 

Och  Ferrarius.  De  re  veftiaria.  Par.  ii.  1.  2.  c.  7. 

Donatus.  Roma  vetus  et  recens. 

Ol.  Wormius.  Mufeum,  p.  348. 

Cl.  du  Moulinet.  Cabinet  de  la  Biblioth.  de  S.  Genevieve,  p.  7.  et  fcqq. 

Mufeo  Cofpiano,  1.  v. 

Muleo  Mofcardo,  1.  i. 

{/]  Aegyptii  effigies  compofitas  venerantur.  Tacit.  Hift.  v.  5.  Conf.  Porphyr. 
TTifl  oItTCX/I^  k  'v*  §  9*  P*  259*  a* 

[f]  Deorum  Simulaclira,  Regum  Statuae,  monftrificae  effigies.  P/in.  N.  H. 
1.  xxxvi,  c.  13.  p.  637.  agens  de  Labyrintho  Aegyptio.  Et  Laftant.  Portentifica# 
Animalium  figuras  colerent,  De  Orig,  Erroris,  1,  ii,  §  13. 
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hieroglyphic  gravings,  upon  their  obelilks,  and  other  monu¬ 
ments,  every  thing  is  -  flat,  did,  and  ill  fimfhed.  It  is  plain, 
from  what  difcovers  itfelt  every  where,  they  were  very  poor 
mailers  in  the  art  of ’  defign,  or  drawing;  and  it  is  moll 
certain  that  fuch  could  never  be  good  painters.  This  may  be 
determined  with  great  certainty,  even  at  this  didance,  though 
there  were  not  one  fcrap  of  their  paintings  now  in  being.  But 
yet  fome  there  are  upon  the  Ihrouds  and  bandages  of  the  mumies 
brought  from  thence  ;  and  thefe  fhew  us,  that  their  performance 
in  this  was  nothing  better  than  in  graving,  and  the  datuary 
art. 

After  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  their  buildings  as  the  great 
didance  from  thofe  times  would  allow,  and  of  the  date  of  the 
arts  made  ufe  of  for  adorning  them,  fculpture  and  painting,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  add  fomething  concerning  their  manner  of 
providing  for  the  fecuring  their  perfons  againd  the  injuries  of 
heat,  the  air,  and  weather,  by  their  drefs  and  habits.  And 
thefe  were  like. wife  very  rude  and  mean.  There  are  vad  numbers 
of  perfons  exhibited  in  their  marbles,  and  monuments ;  of 
which,  many  are  quite  naked,  and  feveral  with  only  a  dight 
cincture  reaching  from  their  waift  to  their  knees.  Nay,  thofe 
that  are  bed  cloathed,  have  their  garments  extremely  drait 
and  fcanty,  jud  fitted  to  their  bodies,  without  any  thing 
handfome  or  becoming,  any  thing  in  the  lead  to  adorn  or  fet 
them  off.  They  feem  to  have  had  no  manner  of  notion  of 
habits,  like  the  Paludamentum ,  the  Toga,  or  the  other  truly 
noble  and  graceful  dreffes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  yet 
in  thefe  monuments,  there  are  frequent  reprefentations  of  Ofiris, 
Ifis,  and  the  red  of  even  their  principal  deities,  of  the  prieds. 
Who  were  of  the  royal  family,  or  at  lead  perfons  of  the  fird 
Von.  IV.  H  h  rank 
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rank  and  note  among  them  ;  which,  without  queftion,  were  all 
attired  in  the  beft  manner  and  fafhion  cf  the  country. 

It  will,  I  know,  be  thought  by  fome,  that  I  do  not  do  the 
Egyptians  juftice,  unlefs  I  make  fome  acknowledgement  of  their 
art  in  preferving  their  dead  bodies  fo  found  and  intire,  as  we  lee 
they  are,  thorough  fo  many  ages.  This,  therefore,  I  fhall  not 
negleft  faying  fomething  to,  and  much  will  not  be  needful. 
And  firft,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  look  a  little  into  the  reafon 
that  induced  them  to  take  all  this  care  and  pains  about  the 
dead.  They  were  of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  death  of  any 
perfon,  the  foul,  quitting  the  body,  tranfmigrated  into  fome 
other.  That,  upon  the  deceafe  of  this  likewife,  it  betook 
itfelf  ftili  to  another  ;  and  fo  on,  till  it  had  paffed  all  creatures, 
belonging  both  to  the  air,  the  fea,  and  land  [g-]  ;  when,  after 
a  revolution  of  three  thoufand  years,  it  returned  to  the  body 
that  it  firft  abandoned,  entering  and  habiting  it  afrefh.  This 
do£trine  will,  I  believe,  hardly  be  infilled  upon  as  an  inftance 
of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  any  more  than  the  practice  of 
that  nation  in  purfuit  of  it.  For  they  only  took  care  topreferve 
the  hulk  and  outer  parts  of  the  body,  whilft  they  drew  out  the 
brains,  the  bowels,  and  intrails,  all  except  the  heart  and  kidney, 
and  caft  them  away  to  perifh  and  rot  [£].  So  that  the  foul,  at 
its  return,  muft  be  forced  either  to  take  up  a  body  that  was 
deftitute  of  brains,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bowels;  which 
furely  would  have  afforded  it  but  a  very  indifferent  habitation, 
or  elfe  it  muft  have  thefe  reframed  to  its  ufe  and  furnifhed  forth 
anew ;  and  then  nobody  will  be  well  able  to  imagine  why  the 

Herodot.  1,  ii.  c.  123. 

[£]  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  82.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  86.  Porpbyr.  de  Abft.  1.  iv.  §  10. 
Sextus  Empir.  irvffir,  1.  iii,  c.  24.  p.  156.  e. 
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reft  of  the  body  might  not  as  well  have  been  framed  by  the 
fame  means,  without  all  this  trouble  of  preferving  it,  and,  iti 
truth,  but  in  a  very  forry  manner  after  all.  If  it  be  confined  to 
the  ufe  of  fuch  limbs  and  members  as  it  will  meet  with  under 
the  Egyptian  (hrouds,  it  will  have  very  miferable  inftruments 
to  work  with,  and  fuch,  indeed,  that  will  be  fo  little  ferviceable 
to  the  ends  of  life,  motion,  and  a&ion,  that  it  were  as  well  to 
have  none;  and  all  the.labour  of  the  embalming  is  juft  to  no 
purpofe  at  all.  But  to  wave  all  this,  and  confider  a  little  the 
manner  of  it,  we  have  fome  of  thefe  mumies  before  us,  and 
may  fee  in  what  fort  they  are  preferved.  Befides,  Herodotus  [/], 
Diodorus  [£],  and  others  of  the  Antients,  that  had  been  there, 
and  made  their  obfervations  Upon  the  Egyptian  conditure,  have 
given  us  an  account  of  all  the  drugs  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
whole  procefs  of  the  ordering  the  body.  In  which,  bateing 
the  ceremony  and  folemnity  that  wiis  peculiar  to  this  nation 
upon  all  occafions,  there  was  nothing  that  was  confiderable  or 
extraordinary.  Nor  indeed  is  it  fo  much  owing  to  their  (kill, 
or  method  of  conditure,  that  thefe  bodies  endure  found  and 
entire  through  fo  many  ages,  as  to  the  warmth,  the  drynefs, 
and  goodnefs  of  the  air  in  that  country.  When  once  they  are 
removed  thence,  and  tranfported  to  other  parts,  they  are  apt 
enough  to  decay,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  of  them.  And  I 
myfelf  faw  here  a  mumy,  brought  formerly  out  of  Egypt,  that, 
after  it  had  been  for  fome  time  in  our  more  humid  air,  began  to 
corrupt  and  grow  mouldy,  emitted  a  foetid  and  cadaverous 
fcent,  and  in  conclufion  putrified  and  fell  to  pieces. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  I  put  an  end  to  this  article,  relating 
to  the  Egyptian  arts,  which  I  fhall  do,  after  I  have  added  only 

{>]  L,  i.  p.  8l.  et  feqq. 


[1]  L.  ii.  c,  86. 
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a  few  lines  concerning  their  Mulick.  The  Egyptians  were  a 
people  very  luxurious,  and  addicted  to  pleafure  above  all  other 
nations [/].  And  that  good  mulick  affords  an  entertainment 
extremely  pleafing  and  agreeable,  is  what  has  been  allowed  by 
men  of  the  better  fenfe  and  tafle  in  all  ages.  If  the  Egyptians 
were  fuch,  and  apprized  of  the  excellency  of  this  art,  we  may 
reafonably  expect  inftruments  of  all  the  better  kinds,  in  per¬ 
fection  among  them.  But  fo  far  were  they  from  this,  that  the 
fiftrum,  their  mold  celebrated  inffrument,  was  much  more 
likely  to  fright  or  offend  a  man  of  fenfe,  than  pleafe  or  gratify 
him.  This  is  plain,  from  the  defcriptions  that  Plutarch  [wj, 
and  Apuleius  [»],  have  given  of  it.  Befides,  there  are  feveral 
of  thefe  liffrums  ffill  extant,  preferved  in  the  cabinets  [oj  of 
men  of  learning  and  curiolity,  as  alfo  figures  and  reprefentations 
of  a  great  many  more  upon  ancient  marbles  and  medals  [^]. 
The  conftrudtion  of  it  is  fuch,  that  it  is  not  pofiible  to  play 
any  thing  like  a  tune  upon  it.  Mold  certainly  the  noife  of  it 
is  fo  hideoufly  jarring,  fo  harfh,  and  untunable,  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  thing  fo  rude  among  any  the  mold  favage  and 
uncivilized  people  in  being.  And  yet  it  was  in  great  vogue 
and  requeft  there,  being  in  very  frequent  ufe  upon  all  occalions 
in  their  wars  [yj,  at  their  funerals  [r],  in  the  feaffs  and  pomps 

[/]  Jofepbus  A^ctioX.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  Tub  initio. 

[m]  De  Hide  et  Olir.  [»]  Metamorph.  ].  xi. 

[a]  In  Mufeo  Fr.  Gualdi  Romae,  v.  J.  Oifelii  Thefaur.  Numifmat.  p.  566. 
Tab.  ii.  7.  Dans  ]e  Cabinet  de  Ste.  Genevieve.  Cl.  duMoulinet,  p.  7. 

[/>]  Confer  Bacchini,  1.  de  Siftris,  4to. 

[^j  Patrio  vocat  agmina  Siftro.  Aeneid.  viii. 

[r]  Siftra  jubentia  ludlus.  Lucan.  1.  viii.  p.  2i0.  a. 
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of  Ills  [j],  and  at  their  facrifices  and  higheft  folemnities.  The 
Mythologifts  generally  alfert  that  the  Harp  was  invented  in 
this  country.  They  tell  us  that  Mercury,  finding  the  fhell  of 
a  dead  Tortoile,  upon  the  fhores  of  the  Nile,  fitted  ftrino-s  to 
it,  and  fo  compofed  that  inftrument.  Such  a  one  would  make 
fomething-  better  mufick  than  the  Siftrum,  though  truly  not 
very  much.  Befides  the  Harp ,  Strabo  [/]  mentions  Pipes  as- 
ufed  in  their  facrifices,  which  Herodotus  \u\  does  alfo,  and 
Cafinets  [v]  upon  another  occafion,  which  probably  were  all  the 
mufick  t  ley  had,  and  thefe  laft  far  from  good,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  their  fo  much  preferring  the  Siftrum.  Yet  there 
were  infinitely  better  in  ufe  in  thofe  times.  It  appears  from  the 
Book  of  Pfalms,  that  they  had  all  the  while  in  Judea,  feveral 
of  even  the  bell  forts  of  mufical  inflruments,  very  antiently. 
But  it  is  certain  that  country  had  made  great  progrefs  in 
lcience,  and  in  the  arts  of  ufe  in  life,  of  ornament,  and  of 
pleafure,  long  before  any  other  in  the  univerfe,  and  whilft  even 
the  nations  all  round  were  much  in  ignorance,  diftrefs,  and. 
darknefs-.  • 

I  pass  on  now  to  enquire  into  the  ffate  of  fcience  among  the 
Egyptians,  to  fee  whether  they  were  more  fuccefsful  in  the 
profecution  of  that.  In  order  to  which,  I  fhall  confider  their 
laws,  their  hiftory,  their  philofophy,  their  phyfick,  their  ' 
geometry,  and  their  aftronomy. 

[j]  Per  tua  Siftra  precor —  Atque  mox — 

£t  comes  in  pompa  corniger  Apis  eat. 

Ovid.  Amorum,  1.  ii.  El.  13.  ad  Ifidem, 

— Quum  pompa  pependit 

Atque  ipfalfiaco  certarunt  fulmina  Siflro.  Manilius ,  1.  i.  in  fine  p.  29.  a. 

{e  Siftrum  facerdotes  Ifidis  portant.”  Vet*  Scholiaft.  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  136. 

[/]  L.  xvii.  p.  814.  c.  [#]  L.  ii.  c.  48. 

[#]  KporaXa.  ib.  c.  60, 
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By  the  way,  I  (hall  fay  fomething  of  their  religion,  a  thing 
that  was  ever  judged  of  that  high  importance  that  all  wife  na¬ 
tions  have  been  of  opinion  they  could  net  pofiibly  bellow  too 
much  care  in  the  fettlement  of  it.  If  the  Egyptians  did  fo 
likewife,  we  (hall  have  little  reafon  to  entertain  any  mighty 
thoughts  of  their  judgement  and  underdanding.  Since  their 
religion  was  undoubtedly  the  wilded  and  mod  fantadic  that  the 
fun  ever  faw ;  and,  in  fetting  it  forth,  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  lay  open 
a  feene  that  cannot  but  be  very  furprizing.  They  were,  above 
all  other  nations,  fo  funk  in  idolatry,  that  they  feem  to  have 
known  little,  if  any  thing,  of  God,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
being,  and  all  the  good  and  happinefs  they  enjoyed.  It  is  mod 
certain  there  was  no  where  lefs  acknowledgement  or  regard  paid 
him  in  their  religion  by  the  mod  favage  people  all  round  the 
globe.  And  that  precept,  [jy],  to  have  no  other  Gods  before  the 
true  and  only  God,  was  very  neceflary  to  the  Ifraelites,  who 
were  then  newly  brought  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt,  where  they 
had  feen  fuch  numerous  indances  of  the  worfhip  of  fo  many 
falfe  and  imaginary  ones.  Nor  need  we  now  much  wonder 
why  this  comes  fird,  and  dands  in  the  very  front  of  the 
decalogue. 

The  Egyptians  paid  a  mighty  worfhip  all  over  the  country  [z] 
to  their  ancient  princes  [a],  the  fird  founders  of  the  kingdom  : 
to  Ofiris  [£],  who  was  the  fame  with  Hammon,  and  with  Ham, 
the  fon  of  Noah,  who  immediately  after  the  tranfa&ion  at 
Babel,  came  down  in  perfon  and  fettled  here :  to  Ifis  his  wife, 
and  Horus  their  fon.  They  were,  from  all  antiquity,  extremely 
fond  of  the  notion  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  would 

f>J  Exod.  *x.  2,  3,  [*]  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 

[«]  Ibid.  c.  144.  Diodor,  1,  i.  p.  49, 
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have  it,  that  Ofiris,  after  his  death,  tranimigrated  [c]  into  an 
Ox.  Upon  this  account  it  was  that  all  Egypt  ever  worfhiped 
this  creature  [ d ]  with  the  higheft  pageantry  and  folemnity.  To 
this  purpofe,  to  pafs  by  that  of  Heliopolis,  they  kept  a  living 
ox  at  Memphis,  which  they  called  Apis.  They  dedicated 
temples  to  his  fervice ;  indeed  the  moft  confiderable  in  all  the 
country.  In  thefe  he  lived,  and  was  fed,  and  hither  the  people 
reforted  to  receive  oracles  [ e ]  from  him.  He  had  great  numbers 
of  priefts  continually  prefent,  being  fet  apart  wholly  for  his 
fervice,  and  they  too  of  the  higheft  rank  and  quality  in  the 
kingdom,  fome  even  of  the  royal  family.  Befides  which  there 
were  great  numbers  of  boys  finging  hymns  to  the  honour  of 
him  [/],  as  alfo  li&ors,  and  other  officers,  in  continual 
attendance.  Whenever  he  came  forth,  and  ffiewed  himfelf 
openly  to  the  people  [g],  there  was  an  univerrfal  joy,  every 
body  appeared  in  the  greateft  fplendour,  and  a  feftival  was  fo- 
lemnized  thorough  the  whole  country.  The  time  of  his  birth 
was  yearly  celebrated  with  no  lefs  folemnity,  for  feven  whole 
days  together  [£]  •,  and,  when  he  happened  to  dye,  all  Egypt 
went  into  mourning  [V],  his  body  was  embalmed,  interred  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner  they  could  devife,  and  they  were 
under  the  higheft  confternation  and  anxiety  till  they  had  found 

[r]  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  76.  e. 

[/J  Bos  in  Aegypto  etiam  Numinis  vice  colitur,  Apim  vocant.  Plin.  1.  viii. 
c.  46.  p.  557.  e. 

[ e ]  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  46.  p.  558*  b.  Paufan.  1.  vii.  p.  579*  d. 

[/]  Plin*  1*  viii.  c.  46. 

to  t7ri^av£oj.  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  27. 

[A]  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  i£.  p.  260*  e.  Conf.  Plin,  1.  viii.  c*  48#. 
p.  558.  e.  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  13.  d. 

[/ J  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  46.  p.  558.  a. 
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out  another  like  creature  of  the  fame  colour,  and  with  the 
fame  marks  that  the  former  had.  In  fine,  an  ox  was  their 
principal  deity,  and  this  the  higheft  worihip  in  all  the 
country. 

J 

This  ox  was  adored  thorough  ail  Egypt  [dl,  as  were  alfo 
dogs  and  cats,  the  ibis,  hawk,  lepidotus,  and  Oxyrrhineus  [7]. 
Indeed  all  the  animals  that  were  produced  throughout  the  whole 
country,  were  reputed  facredhn ],  and  all  of  them  worshiped  [/z] 
in  fome  place  or  other.  Even  thofe  that  were  enemies  to  human 
nature  [<?],  and  of  all  others  the  moft  noxious  and  injurious  to 
the  people.  Lions  [/>.],  bears  [of],  wolves  [r],  crocodiles  [r], 
and  ferpents  [j],  were  all  adored  here,  fed,  and  treated  with 
great  obfervance.  Of  this  laft  fpecies  of  divinities  furely  they 
had  no  want,  fince  Egypt  produced  ferpents  without  ?mmhery 
which  were  extremely  venomous  and  fierce.  The  advocates  of  the 
Egyptian  theology,  who  are  wont  to  put  this  pra&ice  of  the 
worihip  of  animals  upon  a  principle  of  gratitude,  and  fay  the 
inhabitants  paidthem  that  regard  becaule  of  the  good  and  benefit 
they  received  from  them,  will  hardly  find  that  the  worihip  of 
thefe  laft-mentioned  comports  well  with  that  notion.  But  yet 


.[i]  Apis  populorum  omnium  numeneft.  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  9.  13.  d. 

[/]  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  812.  c.  [m]  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  65. 

[«]  7 rdvla  t a  ai^aatv.  Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  1.  iv.  153.  b. 

[0]  iBiftias  adverfantes  naturae  colitis,  multa  diligentia  nutrientes.  Rufinus 
Jofephi  interpres.  1.  ii.  c.  Ap.  p.  10.  65.  b. 

[ p ]  Porph.  ibid,  p  1 54.  e.  [7]  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  ,c.  67. 

[r]  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  74.  b.  xpoxoLxwv  aVoOeWK-  ibid.  80.  a. 

[j]  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  74,  Minutius  Fel.  Odt.  p.  267.  Philo  Bibl.  ex 
SaEchon.  :ap.  Eufeb.  Pr.  1.  i.  c.  x.  Serpentes — Aegyptus  alit  inmumeras,  ultra 
omnem  perniciem  faevientes.  Ammian.  Marcell.  1,  xxii.  c.  15,  p.  .262.  c. 
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fo  high  was  their  devotion  to  thefe  creatures,  though  thus  mif- 
chievous  and  pernicious,  that  they  thought  thofe  perfons  who 
were  bit  by  ajps ,  the  mod:  poifonous  of  all  ferpents,  or  feized  and 
devoured  by  crocodiles,  very  happy  and  acceptable  to  the  deity  [A 
Betides  thofe  animals  already  recited,  there  were  others  that  were 
like  wife  adored  there,  as  eagles  [«],  cows  [„v],  monkies  [y], 
goats  [z],  and  fheep  [a~\.  And  fince  thefe  lad:  were  worshiped 
in  that  country,  it  can  never  be  thought  ft  range  that  every 
Jhepherd  (hould  be  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  [£].  It  is  the 
proper  employ  of  fhepherds  to  propagate  fheep,  and  fat  them 
for  (laughter :  a  thing  that  mud:  needs  be  deteftable  to  a  people 
who  allowed  them  priefts  for  their  attendance,  who  adored 
them,  and  were  fo  very  far  from  being  brought  to  kill  them, 
that  they  would  not  fo  much  as  tade  of  mutton  or  of  kid  j  at 
the  fame  time  that  man’s  fle(h  was  an  allowed  didi  among  them, 
and  what  nobody  there  had  any  need  to  fcruple* 

—  Lanatis  animalibus  abdinet  omnis 
Menfa.  Nefas  illic  foetum  jugulare  capeliae 
Carnibus  humanis  vefci  licet  [cj. 

It  was  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat 
with  the  Hebrews ,  that  being  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  [djm 


[/]  Eos,  qui  Afpidibus  mordentur,  et  a  Crocodilis  rapiuntur,  felices  et  deo 
dignos  arbitrantur.  Rufinus  Interpres  Jofeplii,  1.  ii.  c.  Apion.  p.  1065.. 
fa]  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  78.  d.  [*]  Diodor.  ib.  p.  77.  e. 

[_y]  Juvenal,  xv.  4. 

[%]  Diod.  ib.  78.  e.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  802.  b.  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  46. 

[a]  Diod.  ib.  p.  77.  e. 

[£]  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  Conf.  I.  M.  Dilherri  Difp.  Philolog.  tom  i.  p.  1 10.  I.  C, 
Dieterici  Antiquir.  Bibl.  to.  i.  p.  23.  136.  et  feqq.  et  Bochart.  Hierozoie,  1.  ii. 
c.  53.  p.  644. 

\_c]  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  11.  [ij  Gen.  xiiii.  32. 

Vol.  IV. 


[ij  Gen.  xiiii.  32. 
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For  as  an  ancient  writer  obferves,  the  Hebrews  eat  thofe  very 
animals  to  which  the  Egyptians  paid  a  religious  reverence  \e~\  •  But 
to  proceed.  At  Anubis  they  adored  a  living  man  ;  where  were 
altars  ere&ed,  and  facrifices  offered  to  him  [/ *].  That  one  man 
fhould  fall  down  and  worfhip  another,  deport  himfelf  to  him  as 
a  god,  and  confult  him  as  an  oracle ,  which  Minutius  Felix  lg] 
allures  us  was  done  there,  would  be  furely  very  extravagant  any  . 
where  but  in  Egypt ;  where  a  great  part  of  the  country,  among 
their  other  remarkable  deities ,  worjljiped  alfo  beetles  [£],  one  of 
the  vileft  and  meaneft  of  all  infedts ;  and  where  beans,  vetches, 
leeks,  onions,  and  even  cheefe  [/],  were  revered  as  fo  many  gods. 

Though  the  Egyptians  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  divinity  of 
fome  animals,  fuch  as  dogs,  eats,  bulls,  and  the  reft  recounted 
above,  yet  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  worfhip  of 
the  reft ;  particularly  of  the  crocodile,  the  eagle,  the  goat,  and 
feveral  others  :  fome  of  the  towns  making  choice  of  one  kind 
of  animal,  and  fome  of  another.  Nay,  fo  greatly  did  they  differ, 
that  the  animal  that  was  adored  in  one  place,  was  killed  and 
offered  in  facrifice  to  that  which  was  worfhiped  in  another. 
This  laid  a  foundation  of  mighty  heats  and  feuds,  and  even  of 
civil  wars,  among  them  [£]„  Implacable  fquabbles,  wranglings, 
and  difputes,  there  were  perpetually  betwixt  one  town  and  an- 

[*]  Pecus,  quod  Aegyptii  colunt  Ebraei  comedunt.  Onkelos  ap.  Dieter,  ib. 
p.  138.  Conf,  etiam  Bochart.  1.  ii. 

[/]  Porph.  7 rip.  d-ntifa  1.  iv.  p.  155.  Conf.  Theodoreti  Orat.  c.  Graec.  3. 

[g]  O&avius,  p.  281. 

[. b ]  Aegyptii  magna  pars  Scarabaeos  inter  numina  colit.  Plin.  1.  xxx.  c.  u. 
p.  322.  e.  Conf.  Porph.  1.  c. 

'  [/]  Minutius  Fel.  Oft.  p:  278.  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  80.  d.-  Plim  1.  xix-c.  6.  Sex. 
Empir.  Trvppov,  ].  iii.  p.  156.  e.  Plutarch,  de  Ifide,  p.  353. 

[i]  Plutarch,  de  Ifide.  380.  b.  Rufinus  Interpres  Jofephi  c.  Apion.  1.  ii. 
p.  1065.  d. 
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other,  whofe  was  the  better  god,  and  which  the  truer  religion  : 
cadi  would  have  their  own  to  he  tire  proper  objed  of  adoration: 
defpifmg  and  hating  that  of  their  neighbours.  And  fueh  was 
their  zeal  in  this  important  affair,  whether  a  wolf  or  a  bear,  a 
monkey  or  a  goat,  3  ferpent  or  a  crocodile,  was  the  moff  prefer¬ 
able  deity,  that  the  rabble  on  each  fide  were  frequently  engaged 
in  fights,  for  the  decilion  of  that  controverfy.  Efpecially  the 
inhabitants  of  Omhl ,  who  w;orftuped  crocodiles :  and  they  of 
Tentyra ,  who  did  all  they  could  to  deftroy  and  extirpate  them, 
as  the  moft  troublefome  and  dangerous  creatures  in  all  the 
country  [£]. 

Inter  finitimos  vetus,  atque  antiqua  fim-ultas, 

Immortale  odium,  &  nunquam  lanabile  vulnus 
Ardet  adhuc,  Ombos  &  Tentyra.  fummus  utrinque 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  cum  folos  credat  habendos 
Effe  Deos,  quos  ipfe  colit  [/]. — - 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  the  people  of  Cynopolis, 
who  worfliiped  a  dog,  having  made  bold  with  a  fifh  of  the  kind 
they  called  Oxyrynchus,  killed  and  eaten  it,  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxyrynchos,  who  adored  that  fifli,  in  revenge  caught  all  the 
dogs  they  could  find,  killed,  facrificed,  and  eat  them  in  like 
manner.  This  gave  rife  to  a  war  betwixt  thofe  two  towns ; 
in  which  great  damage  and  lofs  was  fuftained  on  both  fides. 
Nor  could  they  be  brought  to  any  peace  and  agreement,  till 
the  Romans,  who  were  then  matters  of  the  country,  came  upon 
them,  chattized,  and  beat  both  into  better  fenfe  and  manners  [w]. 
Thefe  enmities  and  differences  about  religion  were  ever  great, 

M  v.  Salmafii  Exerc.  Plin.  ad.  Solin.  [/J  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  33. 

£w]  Plutarch,  de  Hide,  p.  380.  b. 
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and  obferved  in  all  ages  by  thofe  who  traveled  into  the  coun- 
try  [»].  There  was  fcarce  a  general  agreement  in  any  thing-; 
and,  as  Sextus  Empiricus  well  obferves,  what  palled  in  fome  of 
their  temples  for  mod  profound  fanttity,  was  reputed  in  others 
the  higheft  impiety  [<?].  Which,  as  the  fame  author  there 
]u Illy  remarks,  was  becaufe  their  notion  of  what  was  pious ,  and 
what  not,  was  wholly  imaginary,  and  not  by  any  means  real  ;.. 
nor  had  it  any  the  lead  foundation  in  nature  or  things.  The 
difpute  Ihould  not  have  been  whether  a  goat  or  a  crocodile  was 
the  more  proper  objeCt  of  worlhip ;  but  whether  any  of  them 
had  any  title  to  it.  And  indeed  when  the  Greeks,  and  other 
drangers,  began  to  enquire  of  them  into  the  reafons  of  this  fort 
of  religion,  they  were  ever  greatly  at  a  lofs  for  any  tolerable 
reply.  Nor  need  we  much,  wonder  that  no  two  of  them  could 
agree  in  the  reafons  they  afligned,  when  in  truth  none  of  them 
could  have  any  at  all  for  fo  very  foolifh  and  abfurd  a  practice., 
Diodorus  [/>]  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  pains,  fet  forth- 
the  reafons  they  gave,  to  the  bed  advantage,  and  in  the  bed 
light  they  were  capable  of;  and  among  them  all  there  is  not 
one  that  will  abide  any  fcrutiny.  Alb  that  by  my  own  enqui¬ 
ries  I  could  ever  make  of  this  matter  was,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  antiently  obtained  among  the. 
Egyptians ;  and  that  they,  fancying  that  the  fouls  of  the  fird 
founders  of  their  nation,  their  progenitors,  and  benefactors, 
pafled  into  the  feveral  creatures  in  that  country,  worfhiped'  them 
upon  that  account.  This,  fird  gave  rife  to  the  thing,  and  pode- 
rity  continued  the  practice  even  after  the  tradition  of  the  caufe 


[«]  Strabo,  ].  xvii.  p.  812,  813.  Clem.  Alexand.  zrpoTpEjtl.  p.  25. 

[0]  "A  yap  tv  rid iv  o<rix3  tmtx  tv  sngoi;  uvo<ria. .  Sextus  Emp.  Tlvapov.-. 

h.  iii,  p..  155.  d. 

[t>]  L,.i.  p.  1 7.  et  feqq.^ 
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of  it  was  worn  out  ;  and  without  knowing  really  for  what  end 
they  did  it.  Which  indeed  Diodorus  [y]  himfelf  gives  fome 
intimation  of,  even  though  he  and  his  countrymen  were  great 
admirers  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  were  wont  to  put  the  beft  and 
moft  favourable  conftru&ion  they  could  upon  ail  their  tranf- 
adtions. 

Nor  did  they  thus,  beyond  all  meafure ,  worth  ip  only  the  animals 
that  were  living ,  but  even  the  dead  too  [r].  Nay  they  had  every 
where  images  of  them  for  their  adoration.-  Strabo  tells  us 
the  image  in  their  feveral  temples,  was  no  where  in  Jl:ape  of  a 
man ,  but  of  fome  fort  of  animal  or  other ;  and  this  probably  it 
was  that  drew  upon  them  that  rebuke  of  the  fatyrift, 

Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam  [jJ. 

Amongst  the  reft  they  worfhiped  the  figure  of  an  ox,  in 
imitation  of  which  doubtlefs  the  molten  calf\_t~\  in  the  wildernefs 
was  made  by  the  Ifraelites  ;  who  had  feen  fo  many  inftances 
of  like  fort  in  Egypt,  out  of  which  they  were  fo  lately  re¬ 
treated.  It  was  affuredly  in  oppofition  to  that  unreafonable 
cuftom  that  the  fecond  precept  of  the  decalogue  was  framed* 
not  to  make  any  graven  image,  or  likenefs  of  any  thing  in  hea- 


[4]  Ibid.  p.  81.  b. 

[r]  'EiQclhxt  yap  tvia,  ruv  £uoov  Alyvrrhot  xa9’  vrfp£okrjt/y  i  t^uvjot  pivot/,  cckkci  >t) 
rsktvlri<rcx,v\oci  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  74.  b.  Natio  Aegyptiorum  turpilfimas  btftrarum  Sc 
pecudum  figuras  colunt.  La&an.  Div.  Inftit.  1,  v.  c.  20.  Sooivov  cJx  ocvOpuKopogpov,  - 

Olkkoi  TOOV  ockoywv  ^UtCl'V  Tlt/Oi,  1.  17.  p.  805*  e. 

[^J  Juvenal,  xv.  8.  Per  Canem  Anubin  intelligit,  quem  canino  capite  effinge- 
bant,  vel  quemvis.  alium.  Lubin.  in  loc.  De  Fele  Plinius,  Oppidurn  Rhodata, 

in  quo  felis  aurea  pro  Deo  colebatur.  1.  vi.  c.  29*  P*  375* 

j>]  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  Gonf.  Philon.  de  Vita  Mofis,  p.  677.  c.  et  SeldendeDis- 

Syris,  Synt.  i.-C.  4.. 
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veil,  the  earth,  or  the  water,  to  bow  down  and  ferve  [a]  ;  and 
that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  make  gods  of  filver  and  of 

gold[.v]. 

Their  addrefs  to  the  facred  animals,  and  the  treatment  of 
them,  was  very  extraordinary.  They  had  priefts  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  attending  their  fervice  [jy] ;  and  thefe  likewife.of  the 
higheit  rank  and  quality  in  all  the  country.  They  put  up 
prayers  [s]  and  made  vows  to  them  for  the  prefervation  or  reco¬ 
very  of  their  healths,  as  there  happened  to  be  occahon  ;  and 
aifo  during  great  heats,  peftilence,  or  other  public  calamities  [Tj. 
Thefe  creatures  were  pofleffed  of  the  mold  ftately  temples  of 
Egypt ;  which  were  likewife  let  off  with  gold,  with  filver,  and 
the  nobleff  furniture  that  could  be  invented.  Their  bodies 
were  attired  and  adorned  with  the  fineft  and  rlcheft  cloths. 
They  were  wont  to  have  hot  baths  provided  for  them  ;  to  be 
anointed  with  the  fweeteft  ointments ;  and  cenfed  with  the 
molt  fragrant  Incenfes  and  perfumes  \b].  The  people  adored  and 
tvoorjhiped\c ]  them  wherever  they  found  them  ;  and  this  in  the 
mold  public  manner,  as  a  thing  very  glorious  and  honourable ; 
many  of  them  when  they  went  abroad,  in  a  fort  of  oftentation, 
carrying  with  them  marks  and  infignia  of  the  animals  they  re¬ 
vered,  or  were  under  their  care  and  admmijlratlon  [ff|.  And  the 
creatures  they  thus  worlhiped  being  males,  they  took  great  care 

[u]  Exod.  xx.  4,  5. 

[a-]  lb.  v.  23.  Conf.  etiam  Philon.  de  Decalogo,  p.  756. 

[y\  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  75.  e. 

[as]  Evicts,  Diodor.  74.  c. 

[«]  Plutarch,  de  lfide,  p.  380.  c. 

[£]  Diodor.  ib.  p.  76. 

[c]  zrpoo-Kvvxifltxi  x)  r ipwvlctt.  Diod.  ib.  p.  74.  e.  Conf.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  65. 

[d~\  Ibid. 
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to  procure  them  the  finefl:  and  handfomeji  females  \jT\  they  could, 
of  the  fame  kind,  to  ferve  them  as  concubines  [<?].  The  whole 
country,  all  except  Thebais,  was  under  a  perpetual  and  handing 
tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lacred  animals  [/].  They 
made  plentiful  provifion  of  all  forts  of  meats ,  for  cakest  fweet- 
meats ,  flefi,  raw ,  boiled ,  roaJted\jg\9  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  dogs,  cats,  and  the  reft  that  would  eat  fuch  meats.  For 
others,  as  the  bulls,  fheep,  and  the  like,  they  had  grain ,  hay> 
grafs ,  and  pajlure ,  provided  for  them.  Each  of  thofe  that  were 
worfhiped  had  a  field  dedicated  peculiarly  to  them,  and  fet  apart 
for  their  repaid  [£].-  It  was,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  death  for 
any  man  to  kill  one  of  thele  creatures  wilfully  [/].  Nay,  if  a 
cat ,  or  Ibis  [£],  happened  to  be  killed,  though  accidentally  and 
without  defign,  the  perfon  that  did  it  was  fure  to  be  murdered 
immediately  by  the  rabble,  in  the  moft  cruel  manner,  without 
ever  flaying  for  any  legal  procefs  for  his  condemnation  [/].  To 
avoid  which,  and  out  of  mere  fear  of  fuch  a  fate,  whenever  any 
man  happened  to  find  either  of  thefe  creatures  dead,  he  was^ 
wont,  before  he  came  near  it,  to  cry  out  with  great  lamen - 
tation ,  and  proteft  he  found  it  dead\ni\.  Nay,  fo  deeply  im¬ 
planted  in.  their  minds  was  this  fuperftition,  and  lo  obftinate 
were  they  in  it,  that  Diodorus  avers  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  a> 
tumult  about  a  Roman  foldieTs  killing  of  a  cat  by  mere  acci- 


[d]  ’£vftJs9ara?«-ib.  p.  76.  b. 

[«]  IlaXAaxiJaj.  ib. 

[/]  Plutarch,  dc  Ifide,  p.  359.  cL 

[gj  Diodor.  ib.  76.  a.  Conf.  Herod ot.  1.  ii.  c.  65. 

[&]  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  74.  C. 

[i  j  Ibid.  74.  e.  et  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  65. 

[£]  An  hawk,  or  Ibis.  Herodot.  ib. 

ui  Diodor.  ibid.  75.  a.  Conf.. Pomp,  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  13.  c, 

[w]  Diodor.  ibid. 
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dent,  which  the  king  himfelf  could  hardly  appeafe ;  though 
all  were  fenfible  that  this  might  exafperate  the  Romans  to  the 
deftru&ion  and  fubverfion  of  the  government,  and  that  they  at 
that  very  in  ft  ant  were  feeking  an  occafion  of  a  breach  and 
quarrel,  in  order  to  the  fubduing  and  reducing  it  under  the 
power  of  Rome  [k].  And  during  the  time  of  a  famine  in 
Egypt,  which  was  fo  extreme  that  the  inhabitants  killed  and 
eat  up  one  another,  not  a  man  would  be  brought  to  touch  one 
of  the  facred  animals  [o\.  Nor  is  that  the  only  inftance,  that 
they  were  more  tender  of  thefe  brutes  than  they  were  of  man¬ 
kind  :  No,  they  were  wont  to  kill  men,  and  offer  them  in  fa- 
crifice.  This  the  ancient  Greek  writers  allure  us  they  did  ; 
though  a  thing  the  moft  barbarous  and  inhuman  that  could  be 
thought  of.  I  know  Herodotus  [/>],  who  is  an  apologift  for 
this  nation,  and  is  forward  to  believe  the  bell:  of  it,  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  this  ;  but  he  was  no  judge,  the  cuftom  being  abo- 
lifhed  by  Amafis  long  before  his  days.  This  we  learn  from 
Manetho  fy"|,  a  writer  of  their  own  nation,  who  allures  us,  that 
this  cruel  cuftom  was  in  ufe  there  till  the  reign  of  that  prince. 
That  they  did  really  offer  human  facrifces  anciently  is  likewife 
confirmed  by  Diodorus [r],  Plutarch  [j],  Minutius  Felix  [/], 
and  others.  This  great  fuperftition  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
mighty  regard  to  the  facred  animals,  afford  a  reafon  why  Mofes, 
when  the  king  commanded  him  to  facrifice  to  God  in  the  land 

[«]  Diodor.  ibid,. 

[o]  Ibid. 

[/>J  L.  ii.  c.  45, 

[?]  Ap.  Porphyr.  zrefi  d-rro^M.  I.  iv.  p.  94.  a, 

W  L.  i.  p.  79.  c. 

[*]  De  Ifide,  p.  380.  c. 

[/]  O&avius,  p.  293. 
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of  Egypt,  replied — It  is  not  meet  fo  to  do,  (or— fall  we  facrifice 
the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians ,  before  their  eyes ,  and  will  they 
not  fone  us  [«]  t  He  was  to  kill  and  offer  oxen  [*],  fheep,  and 
other  creatures  that  the  Egyptians  worfhiped,  and  could  never 
propofe  to  do  it  there  without  hazard  of  life,  and  falling  under 
the  fury  of  the  Egyptian  rabble.  That  this  worfhip  of  brutes 
had  obtained  there  in  thofe  times  is  very  certain,  and  what 
Manetho  [y]  himfelf  allows,  even  though  he  was  an  Egyptian, 
and  a  profefied  advocate  of  that  nation.  Nay,  Jofephus  carries 
it  much  higher,  and  afferts  it  was  the  common  cufom  of  the 
country  from  the  very  beginning  [z].  Indeed  it  prevails  to  this 
day  in  fome  parts  of  Africa,  and  particularly  among  the  favages 
of  Guinea,  where  they  defend  it  with  no  lefs  zeal  than  the 
Egyptians  of  old.  This  the  Englifh  found  to  their  misfortune 
at  their  fir  ft  fettlement  at  Fida  on  thofe  coafts,  where  a  ferpent 
being  got  accidentally  into  their  houfe,  and  they  killing  it 
without  thinking  any  farther  harm,  the  natives  were  fo  much 
provoked  and  enraged  at  an  action  they  thought  fo  highly 
facrilegious  and  impious,  that  they  fell  upon  them,  murdered 
them  all,  and  burnt  their  houfe  with  all  the  merchandize  in 
Nay,  fo  lately  as  in  the  year  1697,  an  hog  happening 
to  kill  a  ferpent,  the  whole  country  was  immediately  in  an 
uproar,  and  the  priefts  got  an  edi&  of  the  king  for  extirpating 
the  whole  breed  of  hogs  out  of  the  country,  which  was  fo 
effedually  put  in  execution  by  many  thoufands  of  the  Negroes, 


[a]  Exod.  viii.  25,  26. 

[A’]j  Bos  quoque  itnmolatur  quern  Egyptii  Apim  colunt.  Tacitus,  de  Judaeis, 
Hift.  1.  v.  c.  4.  Conf.  Bochart.  Hierozoic.  1.  ii.  c.  53.  p.  644.  c. 

[y]  Ap.  Jofephi.  i*  c-  Apion.  p.  1053.  a.  g. 

[s]  jcoivov  yacp  ocvroi;  zzxr picv  k,  £5  npXSiS-  dbid.  p.  1051.  f. 

[«]  G.  Bofman,  Voy.  de  Guinee,  Let.  xix.  p.  402. 
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that  very  few  of  them  efcaped  [£].  But  to  return  to  the 
Egyptians — -When  any  of  the  facred  animals  chanced  to  dye, 
their  mourning  and  lamentations  were  exceflive  [r]  Upon  the 
death  of  a  cat,  all  thofe  that  dwelt  in  the  houle  where  that 
happened,  fhaved  their  eye-brows,  as  they  did  their  head  and 
whole  body  upon  the  death  of  a  dog[y].  They  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  them  as  greatly  as  that  of  their  neareft  relations,  with 
fhrieks  and  beating  of  their  breafts,  and  were  ufually  at  a  vaft 
expence  upon  the  funerals,  fometimes  much  beyond  their 
abilities  [*].  In  fine,  they  embalmed  them  with  their  richefi  and 
mod  fragrant  drugs,  wrapt  them  up  in  fine  linen,  and  finally 
depofited  them  in  the  facred  fepulchral  vaults  ]. 

There  was  a  pra&ice  that  had  obtained  in  Egypt,  which 
mud  needs  be  very  furprizing,  if  any  one  thing  can  be  thought 
fo  among  people  where  every  thing  was  fo  prepoderous  and 
adonifhing.  In  time  of  any  great  drought  caufed  by  extreme 
heat  of  the  weather,  which  in  that  climate  is  fometimes  fuch 
as  to  be  hardly  fupportable,  or  when  the  country  laboured 
under  any  raging  dijlemper  or  other  public  calamity,  they  took 
fome  of  the  animals  they  worfoiped  afide  in  the  dark ,  and  there 
drd  menaced  and  terrified  them,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
remove  the  calamity.  But,  if  that  did  not  ceafe  in  a  little 
time,,  they  fairly  knocked  them  on  the  head  and  Jlew  themfg'j.. 
This  was  very  plain  dealing  with  them  indeed;  but  men  lefs 
bigoted  and  fuperditious  would  have  been  apt  to  infer  that 


[£]  G.  Bofman,  p.  408. 

[c]  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  66.  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  13.  c. 

[d]  Ibid. 

[*]  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  74.  e.  76.  b.  Conf.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  66. 
[/]  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  17.  e.  Conf.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  66. 

U]  Plutarch,  de  Bide,  p,  380,  c.. 
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thofe  creatures  that  could  not  fecure  themielves  againft  fuch 
menaces  and  infults,  were  not  over-likely  to  fecure  their 
votaries  againft  thofe  calamities  they  were  preffed  with,  which 
were  afiuredly  more  remote  and  more  out  of  their  power.  But 
indeed  a  little  thought  and  reflection  would  foon  have  fpoiled 
all,  by  difcarding  and  putting  an  end  to  all  the  parts  of  fo  very 
foolifh  a  worfhip  [Z>].  Nor  was  this  the  only  abfurdity  committed 
by  the  Egyptians  in  the  performance  of  their  worfhip.  At 
Papremis  many  of  thofe  that  came  to  the  temple  were  wont  to 
bring  with  them  clubs  of  wood,  and  there  were  ufually  prefent 
above  1000  perfons.  As  foon  as  the  facrifices  were  performed, 
and  the  offices  at  an  end,  they  fell  upon  each  other  with  fuch 
fury  and  violence,  that  Herodotus,  who  happened  to  be 
prefent,  and  a  fpeflator  of  one  of  thefe  religious  frays,  avers, 
he  was  not  able  to  imagine  but  that  many  of  them  muO:  dye  of 
the  bruifes  and  wounds  they  received.  When  he  came  to  enquire 
into  the  meaning  of  this  riot,  the  account  they  gave  him  was, 
that  the  mother  of  Mars  formerly  dwelt  in  that  temple ;  and 
he,  when  grown  to  man’s  hate,  coming  hither  to  lie  with  her, 

[£]  It  may  not  be  wholly  foreign  to  take  no’icethat  in  China  they  have  to  this 
day  a  cultom  not  very  unlike  that  fet  forth  above.  When  they  are  to  enter  upon 
any  undertaking  of  importance,  they  firft  apply  to  their  idols,  and  make  them 
promifes  of  great  oblations  if  they  fucceed,  and  entreat  them  to  favour  and  to  be 
aufpicious  to  the  enterprize.  To  find  out  the  difpofition  of  the  idol,  they  call 
lots  before  it.  In  cafe  the  lot  proves  right,  all  is  well  ;  but  otherwife  they  fall 
foul  upon  the  idol,  traduce  it,  call  it  dog,  villain ,  and  all  the  ill  names  they  can 
mufler  up.  Then  they  call  lots  again  ;  and,  if  in  conclufion  they  fall  not  right, 
they  fling  the  idol  down,  whip  it,  beat,  roafl  it  at  a  fire,  and  ufe  all  the 
indignities  to  it  that  they  can  indent,  till  the  lot  becomes  affirmative,  when 
they  fpeak  the  idol  fair  again,  and  make  a  feaft  with  great  offerings  to  it, 
flnging,  and  muflck.  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  Hift.  del  gran  Reyno  de  la  China, 
1.  ii.  c.  4. 
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her,  her  attendants,  not  knowing  him,  refufed  to  let  him  enter  v 
upon  that,  he  got  feveral  perfons  from  the  next  town  to  his 
alfiftance,  beat  the  attendants,  and  fo  made  his  way  to  his 
mother  by  force.  In  memory  of  which  this  fight  was  performed 
there  yearly  upon  the  day  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Mars  [/]. 
A  procedure  very  becoming  thole  devotees,  and  fitly  fuited  to 
fuch  an  original.  And  the  fame  hiftorian  was  likewife  prefent 
at  a  feftival  of  Ifis,  in  the  city  of  Bufiris  ;  at  which  was  a 
concourfe  of  feveral  thoufand  men  and  women :  where,  after 
the  facrifice  was  over,  they  were  all  whipt ;  but  in  what 
mafiner ,  out  of  meer  modefty,  he  thought  not  fit  to  declare  [£]. 
There  paid  indeed  very  frequent  and  fome  very  ftrange  ob- 
Icenities  in  their  worfhip  [/].  Amongft  other  trinkets  they 
were  wont  to  carry  (pd'kXou  and  ctifotu  in  the  pomps  of 
Bacchus  [/»],  and  of  Ofiris[«],  as  worthy  of  divine  worjhip  ( 'ofi 
So  that  it  was  not  without  juft  caufe  that  feveral  of  the  ancients- 
declared  the  Egyptians  adored  fome  things  as  Gods  that  they 
might  well  have  blujhed  to  name  [/>].  But  as  this  is  a  fubjeft  upon 
which  I  care  not  how  fhort  I  am,  fo  I  (hall  dtfmils  it  after  I 
have  given  only  one  inftance  more;  which  is,  that  when,  after 
the  deceafe  of  Apis,  they  had  found  out  another  ox  with  the 
like  marks,  and  brought  him  with  wondrous  rejoicings  and 
mighty  pomps  to  Memphis,  he  was  there  attended  for  forty 

[/']  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  63,  64. 

[i]  rw  TuVlovJai  spa  otnon  l<;i  Xeyetv.  Jb.  c.  6 r. 

[/]  v.  Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  78.  e. . 

[772]  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  48,  49. 

[»]  Plutarch,  de  Ifide,  p.  353.  e.  358.  b.  365.  b. 

[0]  Stias  ripris-  I  heodoret.  Ser.  iii.  c.  Graec.  p.  3 IV 

f/>]  Quaedam  etiam  pudenda  di&u  tanquam  Deos  adoranfr.  La&ant.  de 
Juftitia,  1.  v.  p.  485.  Ita  quoque  et  Theodoret.  1.  c. 
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days  only  by  women ,  who  were  wont  to  prefent  themfelvesr 
before  him;  and,  to  give  the  reft  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
ctvacvge pevoii  tu  lotvrcav  yewy}Tty.oi  pccpia.  [<7].  Other  transac¬ 
tions  of  like  iort  were  obferved  by  Herodotus,  which  were  fo 
immoral,  that,  partly  out  of  modefty,  partly  out  of  a  peculiar 
partiality  and  favour  to  that  nation,  he  defignedly  concealed 
them,  as  he  intimates  upon  feveral  occafions  [r]. 

It  will  not  be  very  much  befides  the  prelent  fubjedl,  to  take 
notice  how  univerfally  tond  the  Egyptians  were  and  addifted 
in  all  ages  to  charms,  magic,  forcery,  divination,  and  other 
like  vain  arts  [r].  Then  for  their  ne^/W/a,  amulets,  and  other 
fuperftitious  toys  of  that  fort,  they  had  them  without  end. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  them  extant  in  the  cabinets  all  over 
Europe  to  this  day[/]j  and  I  myfelf  have  a  confiderable 
variety  of  them  by  me.  The  Scarabaei  cut  in  onyxes,  cornelians, 
emeralds,  and  other  like  ftones,  are  of  all  the  moft  common. 
Pliny  tells  us,  they  fancied  thefe,  if  hanged  about  the  necks  of 
children ,  to  be  a  mighty  prefervative  to  them  «],  and  that  they 
had  likewile  a  power  to  keep  off  hail ,  and  locujls ,  by  means  of  a 
prayer  that  is  added ,  which  they  Jhew  actually  graved  upon 
them  [w\.  The  hieroglyphic  delineations  that  are  upon  feveral  of 

f q)  Diodor.  1.  ii.  p.  76.  e. 

W  L-  ih  c-  47>  48,  132,  &c»- 

[xj  Vid.  Gen  xli.  8.  Exod.  vii.  n.  Ifai.  xix.  3.  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  49. 
Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  66.  d.  Plutarch,  de  Ifide,  p.  366.  e.  Porphyr.  zrtfi  rm  ixXoytur 
QiXocroQiot;,  ap.  Theodoret.  her.  iii.  c.  Graecos. 

[f!  Conf.  Kircheri  Oed:p.  Aegypt.  To.  iii.  Synt.  19.  L.  Pignorium,  Cuperum, 

&  reliquos  fupra  ailegatos. 

[ u J  Infantum  etiam  remediis  ex  cervice  fufpenduntur.  Plin,  1.  ii.  c.  28.de 
Scarabaeis.  Conf.  Salmalii  Exercit.  in  Solin. 

[w]  Grandinem  quoque  avertere,  et  Locuftas  precatione  addifta  quam  de- 
monitrant.  Plin.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  9.  p.  734.  c. 
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the  Scarabaei  are  very  probably  what  Pliny  takes  to  be  the 
prayers  that  they  exhibit .  F.  Kircher,  who  has  given  figures  of 
feveral  of  thefe,  has  fixed  a  very  different  interpretation  upon 
them  [ x~\  ;  but  indeed,  neither  he,  nor  Pliny,  feem  rightly  to 
have  underftood  any  thing  of  them. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Egypt  j  fuch  the  pradtice  there  in 
things  facred  and  divine.  What  judgement  a  man  of  fenfe  will 
pafs  upon  it,  it  is  not  difficult  prefently  to  determine ;  nor 
will  it  be  unfeafonabie  to  look  a  little  into  the  fentiments  of 
the  ancients,  and  what  opinion  thofe  who  had  been  fpeftators 
and  prefent,  e.  gr.  the  Perfians  of  old,  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  others,  had  of  this  matter.  For  the  Perfians,  they  thought 
as  meanly,  and  with  as  much  fcorn,  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
as  could  well  be.  So  did  the  king  himfelf,  Cambyfes,  who,  in 
his  defcent  into  that  country,  {tabbed  the  ox,  Apis,  with  his 
own  hands,  and  very  juftly  derided  the  folly  and  ftupidity  of 
tb q  priejls  jjy]  that  attended  him,  in  making  choice  of  what  he 
fhewed  them  to  be  fiefh  and  blood ,  nay  a  meer  brute,  for 
their  principal  deity.  He  greatly  ridiculed  and  expofed  their 
idols  [%]  as  truly  filly  and  defpicable,  beating  feveral  of  them 
down,  burning  and  deftroying  them.  This  was  a  thing 
reputed  extremely  flagitious  by  the  priefts  there,  and  a  very  high 
profanation  and  facrilege.  Nor  had  they  any  other  way  to 
revenge  themfelves  of  him,  but  by  giving  out,  after  he  had 
quitted  the  country  and  was  gone,  that  he  was  diflrafted  and 
Rruck  with  a  fort  of  divine  infatuation  [#].  Which  yet  one  of 

[*]  Oedip.  Aegypt. 

fy]  Fthavocs  Ta$  &c.  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  29. 

[2]  -aoXXu  tw  ydxy.cx.Ti  MTgytXoi<rt.  ib.  c.  37.  &  infra  v roXXa,  xxt aaxurpxs, 

£<?]  Herodot.  1.  iii, 

his 
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his  fuccefibrs,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  fo  little  regarded,  that  he  did 
not  flick,  in  like  manner,  to  kill  their  brute  idol,  Apis:  nay  he 
offered  him  in  facrifice,  and  finally  with  his  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers  eat  him  up  [3]. 

The  Greeks  were  ever  forward  to  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Egyptians.  Indeed  Egypt,  being  a  very  rich 
and  plentiful  country  [c],  was  fettled  into  a  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  difcipline,  and  fome  appearance  there  was  of  art 
there,  fome  time  before  any  confiderable  advance  was  made 
towards  either  in  Greece.  This  Thales,  Solon,  Melampus, 
Homer,  and  others  who  fir  ft  travelled  thither,  well  obferved, 
and  returned  back  very  full  of  the  praifes  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  an  encouragement  to  others  to  vifit  that  country, 
and  it  wTas  thought  a  mighty  accomplifhment  in  a  Grecian  to 
have  made  the  tour  of  Egypt.  To  give  them  their  due,  the 
Egyptians  were  never  wanting  in  fetting  their  own  affairs  forth 
to  advantage  ;  and  the  Greeks  were  difpofed  to  credit  all  that 
was  offered,  and  to  make  the  beft  conftrudtions  of  every  thing 
'  they  obferved.  So  much,  indeed,  that  in  after-times,  when 
the  Greeks  were  become  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  Egyptians  in 
knowledge,  the  former  fhidied  to  put  a  good  cover  and  varnifh 
upon  all  deformities  that  occurred  among  the  latter  ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  they  found  otherwife  than  was  fit  and  reafonable,  they 
ever  took  care  to  fet  it  in  another  light,  to  put  fome  handfome 
glofs  upon  it,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  fo* 
very  evident  throughout  the  whole  narratives  of  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  that  no  man  can  perufe  them  without 
oblerving  infiances  of  it  every  where.  A  man  of  fenfe  will 

\b\  Pint,  de  Ifide,  p.  355,  c.  365.  c.  Aelian.  var.  Hift.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

[c]  Vide  fupra.. 
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hardly  have  patience  to  read  the  tales  and  {lories  which  the 
Egyptians  told  Plutarch  [J]  of  their  religion  and  their  gods, 
Ofiris  and  Ifis,  of  Typhon  and  the  reft :  they  were  fo  very  wild, 
ridiculous,  and  abfurd,  and  withal  fo  contradi&ory,  that  there 
could  hardly  poftibly  be  one  word  of  truth  or  probability  in  any 
of  them.  They  apparently  carry  more  of  the  air  of  dreams, 
or  the  rhapfodies  of  men  under  a  frenzy  or  diftradtion,  than  of 
fenfe  or  reality.  This  Plutarch  faw  well  enough  ;  but  he  cafts 
about  to  mend  the  matter,  by  iuppofing  them  to  be,  I  know 
not  what,  difguifes  and  covers.,  of  fomewhat  that  was  of  different 
import  and  confideration  underneath.  He  interprets  all  thele, 
as  feveral  later  writers  have  done,  myftically  and  fymbolically, 
and  turns  all  they  told  him  to  a  natural  and  moral  meaning, 
fuppohng  that  the  natural  hi/lory  of  the  elements  and  the 
formation  of  all  forts  of  bodies  were  couched  under  that  jargon. 
Whereas  it  is  manifeft  from  his  own  account  that  the  Egyptians 
were  ferious,  and  their  relations  limple,  nor  did  they  intend 
any  thing  other  than  they  plainly  and  openly  declared.  This 
he  could  not  but  fee  demonftration  of  on  every  hand.  What 
he  obferved  in  the  next  temple,  at  the  next  facrifice,  the  next 
proceftion  or  religious  folemnity,  would  give  him  proof  enough 
,of  it  ;  indeed  their  whole  religion  was  founded  intirely  upon  it. 
Nay  he  is  not  able  to  deny  but  that,  by  their  worfhiping  animals 
,as  gods ,  they  not  only  expofed  religion  to  feoffs  and  derifion  |>], 
but  likewife  laid  a  foundation  for  the  moft  wretched  fort  of 
fuperflition  among  the  more  fimple  and  weak  people,  and  of 
Atheifm  among  thofe  that  were  hardy  and  bold.  Nor  can  any 

jV]  Lib.  de  I fide  et  Ofir. 

[*]  «  yi\WT oj  iaok'V)  £Xeu<tu.»  KXTixrzTXws&tTi  tx(  Ufvgyi'xf,  De  Ifide, 
J>«  379-  e' 
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•man  well  wonder  that  Diodorus,  when  he  is  relating  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  religion,  fhould  freely  confefs  it  was  difficult 
for  thofe  who  had  not  feen  them  to  believe  one  who  fiould  fet  them 
forth  [/"]  ;  fo  very  abfurd  they  appear  through  his  whole  ac¬ 
count  to  be,  and  fo  different  from  what  was  then  pra&ifed 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  the  mod;  fenfible  and  civilized 
nations. 

Among  the  Romans  the  Egyptian  religion  was  the  common 
fubjedt  of  mirth  and  raillery  [g],  and  it  was  every  where  fpoken 
and  wrote  of  with  the  greateft  dight  and  contempt  that  could 
well  be  expreffed  [A],  They  thought  it  throughout  very 
{trange  and  portentous ;  and  the  profedors  of  it  nothing  better 
than  madmen  [/].  They  were  here  reproached  for  having 
made  gods  of  all  the  monfers  in  the  univerfe,  and  for  allowing 
temples  to  brutes,  that  {tables  and  kennels  would  have  befitted 
much  better  [£],  To  rank  fuch  deities  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
thofe  of  Rome  was  reputed  there  the  higheft  effrontery  and 
indignity  [/].  In  fine  this  of  Egypt  palled  among  the  much 
more  refined  Romans  for  no  other  than  a  very  vain  fuperfition[tn\\ 

[f\  ’AvxyFeiAxi/Ta,  <5s  z&tTwOrivoti  zrecpx  t o~i  t£v£X[aeHus  dvatohov.  Diodor.  1.  i. 

p.  65.  e. 

[g-]  Aegyptiorum  ridetis  aenigmata,  quod  mutorum  animantium  formas 
divinis  inferuerint  caufis,  eafdemque,  quod  fpecies  multo  ture  accipijnt,  et 
reliquo  coeremoniarum  paratu,  Arnob.  adv.  Gcntes,  1*  iii.  p.  109. 

[/jl  —  Accepimus  Ifin, — 

Semideofque  Canes.— Lucan,  viii.  831. 

[/]  — Qualia  demens 

Aegyptus  portenta  colat. — Juven.  Sat.  xv. 

[il  Omnigenumque  Deum  monftra,  et  latrator  Anubis. 

Aetieid.  1.  viii.  69S. 

[/]  Aufa  Jovi  nofiro  latrantem  opponere  Anubin. — Propertius,  L.  iii.  Eleg.xi,  41. 

\_m]  Inter  facrificulos  vanae  fuperftitionis.  Suetonius  in  Dotnit.  1.  i.  c.  1. 
p.  664.  a. 

Vol.  IV.  LI 
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and  when,  during  his  defcent  upon  that  country,  a  propofal  was 
made  to  Augudus  of  feeing  their  mighty  deity,  Apis,  he  ab- 
foluteiy  refufed  it,  faying,  that  he  was  wont  to  adore  the  gods , 
and  not  bulls  [»].  And  a  perfon  of  great  knowledge  in  thofe 
times  has  delivered  it  as  his  opinion  concerning  their  do&r-ines 
of  amulets ,  that  it  could  not  but  meet  with  /corn  and  laughter 
from  all  mankind \o~\. 

But  the  ancient  Chriftians,  and  facred  writers  in  particular, 
fhew  every  where  dill  higher  refentments  of  this  worfhip. 
They  reprefent  it  under  a  charafter  very  hateful,  and  the 
people,  upon  account  of  it,  as  utterly  relinquifhed,  and  given 
up  to  the  worft  of  immoralities,  though  very  highly  opinionated 
of  themfelves  all  the  while,  and,  in  their  wonted  manner,  full 
of  their  own  wifdom.  They  became  vain  in  their  imaginations , 
and  their  foolijh  heart  was  darkened.  Prof  effing  themfelves  to  be 
wife  they  became  fools ,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 
god  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man ,  and  to  birds ,  and 
four-footed  beajls ,  and  creeping  things.  JVherefore  God  gave 
them  up  to  uncleannefs  [ p \  to  which  this  nation  was  very  greatly 
and  unhappily  addicted.  It  had  fpread  quite  beyond  private 
converfe,  and  fhewed  itfelf  in  a  very  infamous  manner,  even 
in  their  religious  and  mod:  public  folemnities.  In  truth,  it 
was  not  ftrange  it  fhould  extend  to  them,  fince  the  people  was 
abandoned  to  it  as  apunifhment  for  the  dupid  idolatry  that  was 
carried  on  in  thofe  folemnities.  And  this  was  feverely  cenfured 
by  the  fathers,  and  other  ancient  ecclefiaftical  writers.  But 
more  efpecially  by  the  apologids  for  chridianity.  For  thefe 

< 

[«]  Xsyoov  «Ax’  (3x(  zrgoTxwiZ/  dO;a<rai.  Dio  Caff.  1.  li.  p.  520.  e. 

[0]  Quae  quidem  eos  fcripfiffe  non  fine  contemtu  et  irrifu  generis  human! 
arbitror.  Plin.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  9.  p.  734.  d» 

f t>]  Rom.  i.  21,  22,  23. 
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were  obliged  particularly  to  examine  and  look  into  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  paganifm.  And  they  every  where  reprefent 
the  Egyptian  theology  as  the  mod  fenfelefs  and  enormous  of 
any  in  the  univerfe.  For  this  reafon  it  was  that  Athenagoras  [y], 
Tatian  [r],  Theophilus  Antiochenus  [F|,  Origen  [/],  The- 
odoret  [»],  Minutius  Felix  [v],  Tertullian  [yl,  and  the  red, 
infid  fo  frequently,  and  lay  fo  much  drefs  upon  it.  They 
pitch  upon  this  as  notorioudy  abfurd  :  and  by  much  the  mod 
liable  to  be  expofed  of  any  in  all  the  whole  Pagan  world.  Nor 
were  Julian,  Celfus,  and  the  other  advocates  of  paganifm, 
on  any  occafion  fo  put  to  it,  as  to  defend  the  Egyptian  religion. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus’s  fatyr  upon  it  is  excellent.  He  fets 
forth  the  grandeur  of  their  temples ,  the  datelinefs  of  the  porticoes , 
the  beauty  of  the  groves  about  them,  the  walls  of  the  temples 
painted  and  adorned  with  gold,  fiver ,  and  great  variety  of 
precious  fones ,  and  the  adyta  hung  with  gold  brocades.  But  when, 
in  expectation  of  fomething  anfwerably  great  and  extraordinary 
within,  any  one  comes  to  look  in  the  penetralia,  the  pried,  with 
much  gravity,  and  a  great  deal  of  preface  and  ceremony  fird 
pad,  drawing  back  the  curtain ,  fhews  a  cat ,  or  perhaps  a  cro¬ 
codile,  or  a  ferpent  lying  upon  a  purple  carpet ,  an  objeCt  much 
more  likely  to  excite  laughter  [z]  than  devotion.  In  like 

[7]  Apologia. 

[r]  Orat.  ad  Graecos. 

[j]  Ad  Autulicum. 

[/]  Contra  Celfum,  1.  i.  p.  16. 

[«]  "EAXjiv.  zraO.  Serm.  iv.  p.  51. 

[#]  Odtavius. 

[y~\  Apolog.  c.  6. 

[%]  Ae/£wi/  tov  Geov  arXaru v  rjufv,  hidtSwci  yzXUToms  c&%<r[/,%Tos,  Clem.  Alexandr. 
wodfoty,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  216. 
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manner  Arnobius  [ a ]  expoftulates  with  the  Pagans  for  their 
charging  ever y  public  calamity  upon  the  Chrfiians  as  inflicted  by 
the  gods  out  of  indignation  to  their  religion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  were  among  themfelves  the  mod:  lofty  and  magnificent 
temples  in  Egypt  dedicated  to  cats ,  beetles ,  and  bullocks 
whilfi  the  deities  they  ridiculed  were  perfectly  fdent  in  that  cafe, 
and  not  at  all  offended  that  they  beheld  the  divinities  of  the  vilejl: 
animals  ranked  with  theirs. 

Nor  had  the  prophetic,  and  the  other  writers  among  the  Jews 
better  thoughts  of  this  matter.  No,  they  pronounce  thefe 
ways  of  worfhip  wicked  abominations ;  and  particularly  that  of 
paying  a  regard  to  any  image  or  form  of  creeping  things ,  and 
abominable  be  qfis  or  any  idols  [b].  And  afterwards;  Thus  faith 
the  Lord  God ,  I  will  dejlroy  the  idols ,  and  I  will  caufe  their  images 
to  ceafe  out  of  Noph,  in  the  land  of  Egypt  [c],  Much  to  the 
fame  purpofe  likewife  elfewhere  ;  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the 
houfes  or  temples  of  the  Gods  of  Egypt ,  and  break  alfo  the - 
images  of  Egypt  [ff.  Nay,  the  makers  and  adorers  of  the 
Molten  Calf  in  the  wildernefs  are  faid  to  have  funk  themfelves 
into  a  {fate  beneath  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  even  the  level 
of  brutes  ;  to  have  changed  their  glory  into  the  fimiUtude  of  an., 
ox  that  eateth  graft,  and  forgot  God[e~\.  The  hifforical  and 
fecular  writers  among  the  Jews  had  likewife  the  very  fame 
fentiments  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  and  every  where  fpeak 

[0]  Templa  felibus,  fcarabaeis,  ct  buculis,  fublimibus  funt  elata  faftigiis  j 
filent  irrifae  numinum  poteftates,  nec  livore  afficiuntur  ullo  qued  fibi  comparatas 
animantium  vilium  confpiciunt  fanftitates.  Adv,  Gent.  1.  i,  p.  15.  e. 

[£]  Ezech.  viii.  9,  10. 

[<-]  Ibid.  xxx.  13. 

[d]  Jerem.  xliii.  12,  13. 

[<]  Pfalm  cvi.  19,  20,  21. 
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with  as  much  flight  and  refentment  of  it.  Particularly  Jo- 
fephus,  who  reproaches  the  Egyptians  for  making  bulls ,  goats , 
crocodiles ,  and  cynocephali ,  their  chief  Gods  [/]?  and  for  af- 
fcribing  fo  great  honour  and  power,  even  to  creatures  the  moft 
noxious  and  venomous,  fuch  as  crocodiles  and  afps  [g],  In 
like  manner  Philo  expofes  their  ftupidity  and  impiety.  He 
declares  that  no  one  who  had  himfelf  any  foul ,  cauld  ever  be 
brought  to  adore  brutes  that  afiuredly  had  none  [ hj ,  as  was  daily 
pra&ifed  all  over  Egypt.  But  their  worfhiping  of  the  worft 
and  moft  ufelefs  of  animals,  nay  thofe  too  that  are  the  moft 
offenfive  and  injurious  to  mankind,  as  the  lion  the  fierceft  of  all 
the  creatures  at  land ,  and  the  crocodile  the  moft  cruel  of  any 
that  are  produced  in  the  water ,  nay  dogs ,  cats,  and  wolves ,  as 
fo  many  gods,  cannot,  he  thinks,  ever  be  mentioned  to  a  man: 
of  fenfe  without  exciting  fcorn  and  laughter  [/].  He  avers  that 
Jl rangers,  when  they  fir  ft  came  into  Egypt,  were  ever  greatly 
fhocked  and  furprized  at  the  follies  they  could  not  but  fee 
wherever  they  went.  And  men  of  better  education  were  wont: 
to  ftand  amazed  to  fee  the  honours  that  were  paid  to  the  vileft  of 
all  creatures,  nor  could  they  forbear  pitying  and  defpifing  fuch 
devotees,  thinking  them  more  fenfelefs  than  the  brutes  they/ 
adored,  and  nothing  better  than  beafts  in  fhape  of  men  [k]. 

But  the  prefent  queftion  is  concerning  Mofes  ;  and  what  his-> 
opinion  was  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  For  the  reft  of  the 


[/]  Contra  Apion.  I.  i.  p.  1054.  c. .... 

[g]  Honorem,  Poteftatem,  Crocodilis  et  Afpidibus.  Rufinus  Jofephi  interpros, 
c.  Apion.  1.  ii.  p.  1065.  i. 

[ h ]  De  Decalogo.  p.  755; 

[»]  Ibid. 

[i]  ’AvO^wrca^}  Ibid. 
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fevvifh  writers,  both  the  flic  red  and  fecular,  we  have  feen  how 
.leverely  they  cenfured  it  ;  and  how  vain,  impious,  and  flagi¬ 
tious,  they  and  the  chriftians  of  old  thought  it.  Nay,  the  very 
Pagans  themfelves  fpeak  generally  of  it  with  full  as  much 
flight  and  contempt  as  either.  They  every  where  expofe  it  as 
ridiculous  and  abfurd  in  all  its  parts;  and  declare  that  the  pro- 
feflors  of  it  ad  rather  like  people  in  a  frenzy,  or  diflradion, 
than  as  rational  and  intelligent  men  ;  fo  that  the  voice  of  all 
mankind  befldes  has  gone  clearly  and  unanimoufly  againfl  them. 
As  to  Mofes,  no  man  was  ever  a  better  judge  of  men  ;  or  had 
a  truer  tafte  of  things.  For  proof  of  this,  we  need  look  no 
further  than  to  the  moral  characters  extant  in  his  works :  thefe 
are  drawn  with  a  fpirit  arid  maftery  very  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
common.  Every  thing  in  them  is  truly  fine,  touching,  and 
natural,  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  met  with  elfewhere.  His 
hiflorical  relations  are  as  exad;  every  where  clear,  flrong, 
and  fimple.  It  is  apparent  he  was  thoroughly  fkilied  in  all  the 
knowledge  of  thole  ages  and  nations.  He  was  alfo  born  in 
this  very  country,  bred  there,  and  educated  [<2]  from  his  infancy 
in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Indeed  he  much  furpaflfed 
his  tutors,  and  improved  vaftly  upon  their  learning;  as  will 
prefently  be  evident  to  any  one  that  (hall  compare  the  body  of 
morals,  of  laws,  and  of  policy,  he  has  left  us,  with  thofe  of 
that  nation.  His  having  lived  fo  long  there,  and  in  the  court 
too,  gave  all  the  opportunities  that  could  be  wifhed  of  under- 
ftanding  their  worfliip  thoroughly,  and  informing  him  (elf  fully 
of  all  particulars  of  it :  in  fine,  he  was  abundantly  capacitated 
every  way  to  make  a  right  eftimate  and  judgement  of  it.  He 
could  not  avoid  obferving  on  every  fide  what  was  the  mod: 
fantafiic,  extravagant,  and  even  prophane,  going  on  under  a 
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notion  of  religion.  He  muft  needs  fee  them,  in  all  places, 
with  the  greatefl  oftentation  and  ceremony,  paying  the  higheft 
adorations  to  things  that  were  rather  to  be  difpifed,  feared,  and 
hated.  He  beheld  them  worfhiping  almoft  all  obje£ls  of  their 
fenfes :  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  other  bodies,  in  the  heavens 
above ;  brutes,  ferpents,  infefls,  leeks,  onions,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  on  the  earth  beneath  ;  crocodiles,  and  fifhes,  in  the  waters: 
as  alio  images  and  reprefentations  of  all  of  them.  In  fine,  they 
paid  a  woifhip  to  every  thing  that  a  wife  and  good  man  would 
avoid  worfhiping  ;  but  none  at  all  to  that  great  and  wife  Being 
from  whom  all  thofe  things,  and  even  they  themfelves  proceed¬ 
ed,  to  whom  they  owed  all  the  good  and  happinefs  they  en¬ 
joyed,  and  was  indeed  the  true  and  proper  objedt  of  their  wor¬ 
fhip  :  him  they  l'eem  to  have  little  known  or  regarded.  They 
worfiped  and  ferved  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ,  who  is 
bleffed  for  ever  [£] ;  being  under  an  univerfal  blindnefs  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  true  God ,  by  reafon  of  their  bef  owing  fo  great  a  vene¬ 
ration  upon  created  beings  [c],  that  were  equally  blind ;  and  with¬ 
out  any  capacity  or  power  of  anfwering  their  petitions.  After 
which,  nobody  can  think  ftrange,  that  even  Pharaoh  their  king 
himfelf,  being  told  of  the  Lord  God,  fliould  enquire  who  is  the 
Lord\d ]  ?  Nay,  it  was  a  long  time  after  this,  that  it  was  pro- 
phefied,  there  fall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midft  cf  the  land 
of  Egypt  [*],  where  were  raifed  many  thoufands  to  brutes,  to 
beings  both  animate  and  inanimate,  but  not  one  to  God  the 


[£]  Rom.  i.  25.  Conf.  ver.  22.  and  23. 

[c]  ’£v  AlyuVlw — TvtpXuTliteriS  tou  uhiQn  decv,  'Ivvax  t£ 

zXxsilv.  Philo.  L.  de  Jofcpho,  p.  562.  d. 

[d]  Exod.  v.  12. 

[e]  Ifaiah  xix.  ig. 
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author  of  all ;  and  then  tire  Egyptians  Jhall  know  the  Lordff ]. 
In  confequence  of  this  ignorance  of  God,  and  that  fenfelefs 
devotion  to  the  mod:  abfurd  idols  that  ever  appeared,  they  were 
polfelfed  with  a  turn  of  mind  the  mod  ftupid  and  depraved  ; 
and  were  the  mod  corrupt  and  did’olute  in  their  manners  that 
could  well  be.  Nay,  and  all  the  while  they  were  the  mod 
pofitive  in  their  ways,  had  the  highed  perfuafion  of  their  own 
wifdom,  and  were  the  farthed  from  a  temper  capable  of  being 
wrought  upon  and  taught  better,  of  any  people  upon  earth.  So 
that  Mofes’s  drift  and  bufinefs  was  to  call  and  refcue  the 
Ifraelites  out  from  among  them  ;  and  draw  them  wholly  off 
from  the  cudoms  of  Egypt,  and  what  they  had  feen  tranfa&ed 
there.  In  order  to  this,  he  enjoins  them  the  worfhip  of  only 
•God\Lg'],  the  fource  and  origin  of  all  things,  who  was  totally 
negleded  in  Egypt ;  and  forbids  the  worfhip  of  images  of  things 
in  heaven,  the  earth ,  and  the  waters\Jd],  which  was  folemnly 
pradifed  there.  He  differs  them  not  to  enquire  how  the  nations 
ferve  their  gods ,  nor  to  do  fo  unto  the  Lord ;  for  every  abomination 
to  the  Lord  which  he  hateth ,  have  they  done  unto  their  gods  [/]. 
He  totally  difapproves  of  the  Pagan  worfhip ;  and  of  all  the 

[/"]  Ifai.  xix.  23. 

[p-J  Decalogue  Praecept.  i.  Exod.  xx.  Conf.  Mansthon,  ap.  Jofeph.  i.  c. 
Apion.  p.  1053.  a. 

[/;]  lb.  Praecept.  ii.  The  Jewiih  nation  had  been  fo  exad  in  their  obfervancc 
of  this  precept,  and  fomuch  avoided  the  ufe  of  images,  that  none  among  them  feem 
to  have  had  any  fkill  in  imagery  ;  nor  fo  much  as  underftjod  any  thing  of  the  art 
of  caftingof  metals.  Infomuch,  that  Solomon  was  obliged  to  fend  abroad  for  one 
that  lived  in  Phoenicia,  a  country  where  imagery  was  as  much  in  ufe  as  in  Eo-ypt. 
For  the  figures  employed  for  the  adorning  of  the  temple,  and  the  molten  fea,  were 
all  call  and  wrought  by  Hiram,  the  fon  of  a  Jewiih  widow,  bred  in  Tyre,  if  not 
born  there.  1  Kings,  c.  vii. 

{7]  Dsuteron.  xii.  30,  31. 
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rites,  cuftoms,  and  ceremonies,  of  it.  In  the  wildernefs  he 
charges  them,  Walk  ye  not  in  the  Jlalutes  and  pra£tices  of  your 
fathers  in  Egypt ;  neither  obferve  their  judgements ,  nor  defile  your- 
felves  with  their  idols  [k].  Idolatry  was,  indeed,  the  great,  ge¬ 
neral,  and  leading  error  and  unhappinefs  of  Egypt.  This, 
therefore,  Mofes  precautions  the  Ifraelites  of,  and  arms  them 
againft  it  in  the  firft  place ;  which  was  no  more  than  was  need¬ 
ful,  lince  they  had  been  fo  habituated  to  it  in  Egypt  [/].  And, 
indeed,  they  retained  a  very  ftrong  bent  and  difpofition  to  it 
even  afterwards ;  as,  to  pafs  by  others,  we  fee  by  the  inftance 
of  the  molten  calf ;  in  the  worlhiping  of  which  they  are  faid  to 
have  forgot  Go*/[/»],  and  turned  out  of  the  way  that  he  com¬ 
manded  them  [»],  for  which  they  were  feverely  punilhed  [0].  In 
like  manner,  the  law  that  enjoins  the  facrificing  of  a  red 
heifer  [/>],  and  that  which  forbids  the  planting  of  any  trees  near 
unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [y],  that  againft  the  ufe  of  enchant¬ 
ments  [r],  and  that  relating  to  the  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the 
priefis  [j],  are  all  apparently  levelled  againft  the  contrary  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Egyptians  in  thofe  relpe&s.  Mofes  having  thus 
fettled  the  conftitution  as  to  things  facred,  defcends  next  to  thole 
that  concern  human  and  civil  affairs,  and  particularly  gives 
dire&ions  for  mutual  fociety,  and  for  the  fecuring  of  private 

[£]  Ezek.  xx.  18. 

[/]  Ibid.  ver.  7.  18.  Conf.  Eufeb.  Prep.  Evang.  1.  vii.  c.  8. 

[/tz]  Pfalm  cvi.  21.  Conf.  Philon.  de  Vita  Mof.  p.  677.  c. 

[»]  Exod.  xxxii.  8. 

[0]  Ibid.  ver.  32. 

[ p ]  Numb.  xix.  5.  Spencer,  de  Legg.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  fe£h  2. 

[y]  Deut.  xvi.  21.  Vid.Spen.  ib.  c.  16. 

[r]  Levit.  xix.  26,  31. 

[r]  Ezek.  xliv.  20.  V,  Spen,  ib,  c,  25.  fe£h  2.  et  Philon,  Jud,  de  Circumcif, 
p.  8  io.  e. 

*Vol>»  IV^»  Mm  right* 
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right.  He  forbids  adultery  and  theft ,  both  which  were  in  too  fre¬ 
quent  practice  among  the  Egyptians.  And  whereas  it  was  a  law 
and  fettled  cuftom  there,  contrary  to  the  common  method  of  the  rejl 
of  mankind)  to  marry  with  their  own  ffers  [/j,  Mofes,  in  diredt  op- 
pofition  to  it  [«],  enjoins  the  Ifraelites,  None  of  you  pall  ap¬ 
proach  to  any  that  is  near  akin  to  him  to  uncover  their  nakednefs 
and  in  particular,  the  nakednefs  of  thy  JtJler  thou  palt  not  un¬ 
cover  [x\  So  likewife  he  forbids  the  promifcuous  ule  of  the 
fame  garments  to  men  and  women  indifferently  [y]  ;  becaufe 
that,  among  many  other  things  that  were  very  undecent  and 
unfit,  was  pra£tifed  in  Egypt.  In  a  word,  that  he  might  effec¬ 
tually  intercept  all  intercourfe  and  communication  with  Egypt, 
and  diftance  his  Ifraelites  as  far  from  the  manners  of  that 
country  as  was  poffible,  he  peremptorily  commands  them  not 
to  imitate  that  nation  in  any  thing  whatever,  but  relinquifh  all 
the  religious  obfervances  they  had  ever  feen  in  ufe  there.  And 
that  they  fhould  have  no  pretext  for  adhering  to  any  of  them, 
becaufe  he  might  not  have  given  an  exprefs  detail  of  each,  he 
leaves  with  them  this  general  charge,  After  the  doings  of  the 
land  of  Egypt ,  wherein  ye  dwelt)  pall  ye  not  do  ;  neither  pall  ye 
walk  in  their  ordinances.  Ye  pall  do  my  judgements  and  keep  my 
ordinances)  to  walk  therein)  lam  the  Lord  your  God  [V) ;  where 
there  is  a  confiderable  difference  alfo  implied,  and  a  plain  mark 


[/]  No{AoQilr,<rca  St  Qtxci  rot;  AiyuTrltoif  zzccpoi  to  Kotvov  £0os 
'yapelv  oi'h\<px$.  Diodor.  I.  i.  p,  23.  C.  Conf-  Sext.  Empir. 


ruv  otxXcov  ai/()pu7rttv, 
JJvppov.  limol.  1.  iii. 


c.24.  p.  158.  b. 

[ u ]  Uti  Philo  Jud.  de  Legil.  p.  779.  b.  780,  a. 

[*]  Levit.  xviii.  6.  9.  Conf.  2  Sam.  xili.  12. 

[>]  Deuter.  xxii.  5.  Conf.  Witfii  AegypU  1.  iii.  c.  14.  fe&.  7.  ct  Spenceiy 
t,  ii.  c.  1 7. 

[z]  Levit,  xviii.  3,  4^ 
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of  diftm&ion  offered  betwixt  thofe  ordinances,  and  thefe  now 
promulgated  by  this  great  legiflator. 

It  is  therefore  moft  apparent,  that  Mofes  was  utterly  averfc 
to  the  Egyptian  conftitution,  and  very  far  from  deriving  any 
thing  thence  to  be  added  to  the  Jewifh.  But  yet  fome  there 
have  been,  who,  not  duly  attending  to  this,  and  obferving  an 
agreement  betwixt  them  in  fome  particulars,  have  thought  all 
thefe  were  originally  of  Egyptian  extract.  Sk  Jerom,  taking 
notice  of  the  inftance  of  Melchifedec,  and  that  there  were 
priefts  among  the  Pagans  before  the  time  of  the  Mofaic  eftab- 
lifhment,  imagines  that  the  Jews  had  their  priejihood  from  the 
Gentiles  \d\  :  which  yet  is  exprefsly  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
holy  writ  ;  where  a  mighty  difference  is  put  betwixt  the  priefts 
of  the  Lord ,  and  the  priefis  after  the  manner  of  the  nations ;  the 
latter  being  not  rightly  ordained  and  confecrated ,  and  therefore 
no  priefts ;  as  their  gods  are  pronounced  no  gods  [£].  S.  Chry- 
foftom  will  have  it,  that  all  the  Jewifh  rites,  their  facrifices, 
purifications,  feftivals  at  the  new  moons,  the  ark,  and  even  the 
temple  itfelf,  had  their  original  from  Greece  [c] ;  an  alfertion 
the  moft  precipitate  and  ill-grounded  that  could  ever  have  fallen 
from  any  man ;  the  Greeks  being,  at  the  time  that  thefe  rites 
were  inftituted  among  the  Jews,  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity,  and  no 
ways  confiderable  :  nor  was  there  any  manner  of  intercourfe 
betwixt  them  and  the  Jews  till  many  ages  afterwards.  Polidore 
Vergil  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  tonfure  of  the  Nazarenes  [V], 
and  feveral  of  the  ornaments  of  the  priefs  among  the  Jews , 


[_a]  Judaei  a  gentibus  Sacerdotium  acceperint.  Epift.  ad.  Evagr. 

[£J  2  Chron.  xiii.  9. 

‘  [c]  ’WaVxa  ixclvlx  xa«  t«j  Oi iff/aj,  xal  txvtz 

cr«^um1o<  tKa&t  rnv  ctpytfv,  Horn.  6.  in  Math. 

[V]  De  Invent,  rerum,  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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particularly  the  linen  vejlments[e\>  might  be  de  rived  fr^m 
Egypt.  Nay,  the  learned  Grotius  himfelf,  is  not  averfe  to  be^ 
lieve  the  fame  of  fome  of  the  rites  ufed  about  facrificesy  and  the 
prohibition  of  certain  animals  and  meats  in  the  Hebrew  law  [/] i 
Of  late  a  very  great  man  of  our  own  nation  [g]  has  made  a 
collation  of  feveral  Jewifh  and  Egyptian  obfervances  ;  and  he 
is  inclinable  to  believe  they  had  their  firft  rife  in  Egypt. 
Though,  (ince  that  cannot  be  made  out  with  any  certainty,  he 
offers  his  thoughts,  in  his  ufual  manner,  as  with  abundance  of 
good  fenfe,  fo  with  great  modefty  ,*  and  leaves  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  affair  much  to  the  judgement  of  his  reader.. 

But  Doctor  Spencer  hath,  fince,  carried  the  matter  a  great 
deal  further.  For,  though  he  allows  that  the  Mofaic  law  was 
given  as  a  guard  and  barrier  again/l  idolatry  [£]  ;  and  that  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  it  were  framed  in  oppojition  to  fome  cujloms  that  had 
obtained  among  the  Zabii  [y],  the  Phoenicians ,  and  other  people 
bordering  upon  Judea  ;  yea,  and  fome  few  in  oppojition  to  cer¬ 
tain  practices  of  the  Egyptians  [£]  ;  yet  he  afferts,  that  God 
tolerated  and  transferred  not  a  few  of  the  rites  that  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Pagans ,  into  his  own  law  and  worfoipy  after  he  had 
cor  reft  ed  and  reformed  them  [/].  But,  in  regard  the  Jfraelites  had 

[*]  De  Invent,  rerum,  1.  iv.  c.  7. 

r/j  Not.  ad.  Levit.  i.  9.  et  xii.  3. 

U]  Sir  John  Marjham.  Manfifle  aliquas  difciplinae  Aegyptiacae  reliquias 
non  immerito  fufpicari  poflumus.  Chronicus-Canon.  ad  Sec.  9,  p.  149.  et  feqq. 
agen9  de  Ebraeis. 

[£]  Legem  praecipue  in  remedium  Idololatriae  traditam.  De  Legibus  He- 
braeorum,l.  i.  c.  1.  fe<St.  2. 

[/]  lb.  1.  ii,  c.  2.  et  alibi. 

[*]  lb.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  fe£t.  2.  et  1.  ii.  c.  25. 

[/]  Deurn  ritus  non  paucos,  inter  Gentes  ufitatos,  emandafle,  tolera/Te,  et  is 
Legem  cultumque  fuum  tranftulifle,  Praef.  vol.  ii.  p,  5,  Diflert.  1. 
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hved  many  years  in  Egypt,  had  been  Jong  accuftomed  to  the* 
manners  of  that  country,  were  very  fond  of  them ,  and  withal . 
mde ,  ignorant ,  obftinate ,  and  very  fuperfiitious  [m],  it  was  almoji 
necejfary  that  Godfioould  indulge  them  the  ufe  of  fome  of  the  ancient 
rites ,  and  accommodate  his  fanttions  to  their  tajie  and  capacity  \ n]  ; 
God  therefore  alloixjed  them,  and  r  eferved  for  their  law  'very 
many  of  the  Egyptian  ufages  ;  efpecially  thofe ,  that  by  their  pomp¬ 
ous  appearance  and  flew,  were  like  to  pleafe  and  take  with  the 
populace  [<?].  And  this  Do&or  Spencer  thinks  the  more  likely, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  it  is  mojl  certain  that  the  Egyptians ,  long  before 
the  time  of  Mofes,  had  a  great  reputation  abroad  both  for  religion 
and  fcience  [/>]  j  and  were  a  people  endowed  with  admirable  man- 
ners ,  and  a  very  fine  genius  and  capacity  [y].  Whereas  the  He¬ 
brews,  he  avers,  were  a  people  rude,  barbarous  [r],  anddefiituteof' 
almoji  all  manner  of  learning ,  ignorant  of  all  the  genteeler  arts, 
and  hardly  knowing  any  thing  beyond  the  bricks  they  were  trained 
to  the  making  of,  and  the  garlick  of  Egypt  [j]#  For  which 
reafon,  he  tells  us,  they  were  reputed,  among  not  only  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  but  likewife  the  other  nations  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  vilejl 
and  mojl  defpicable  of  any  thing  that  ever  went  upon  two  legs  [/]. , 


\_m~\  L.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  107,  10$. 

[»]  Deo  pene  necefle  effet — rituum  aliquorum  veterum  ufum  iis  indulgere,  et 
illius  inftituta  ad  eorum  normam  et  modulum  accommodare,  1.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  107.  a.- 
[<?]  Deus  itaque  ritus  Aegypti  plurimos  fplendore  praefertim  aliquo  plebem  faf- 
cinantes,  Ifraelitis  conceflit  et  confervavit,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  fed.  2.  p.  16.  d. 

[/>]  Clare  pater,  Aegyptios  durante  Mofis  tempore,  Religionis  aeque  ac  Scien- 
tiae  fama  claruifle,  1.  iii.c.  2.  fed.  2.  p.  1 6.' e. 

f?]  Aegyptii,  moribus  et  ingenio  eleganti  populus,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  fed.  2.  p.  392.  c. 
[r]  Populo,  barbaro,  rudi,  &c.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  108-.  e. 

[r]  Hebraei,  omni  pene  Literatura  diftituti :  artium  humaniorum  rudes,  et  vix- 
quicquam  fupra  lateres  et  allium  Aegypti  fapuifle,  1.  iii.  c.  n.  p.  108.  e.  - 

[r]  Ifraelitae  non  apud  Aegyptios  tantum,  Ted  et  alias  e  vicinia  gentes,  bipedum 
viliflimi  et  defpicatiflimi  habebantur,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  fed.  2.  p.  17.  b. 
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Nay,  they  were  hardly  ever  mentioned  by  any  of  them,  with¬ 
out  contempt  ;  as  if  they  had  thought  the  Jews-,  like  fo  many 
monkies  ^  born  only  to  make  the  world  mirth  and  diverfion  fa]  : 
-of  fo  coarfe  a  mould  was  the  whole  nation  of  the  Hebrews  madey 
and  removed fo  very  fmall  a  degree  from  the  difpoftion  of  brutes  fa]. 
What  title  the  Egyptians  had  to  this  fplendid  character,  appears 
pretty  fufficiently  from  what  has  been  (hewn  above.  As  little 
ground  was  there  for  treating  the  Jews  with  all  this  fcorn  and 
reproach ;  and  calling  fo  many  indignities  upon  them.  But 
there  was  here  an  hypothecs  to  be  maintained  ;  and  everything 
mud  be  made  to  fuit  and  comply  with  it.  The  Egyptians  were 
to  pafs  for  the  authors  and  inventors  of  all  the  opinions  and 
cuftoms  that  obtained  in  common  betwixt  the  two  nations  : 
and  the  Jews  as  mere  imitators  and  copiers  after  them.  That 
this  might  appear  the  more  probable,  the  former  mud  be  repre- 
fented  as  a  learned  and  wife  people  ;  but  the  other  as  illiterate, 
dupid,  and  very  little  fuperior  to  brutes.  It  is  true,  the  Jews, 
during  the  lad  years  of  their  abode  in  Egypt,  met  with  but  ill 
treatment  there  ;  and  the  meaner  part  of  the  nation  were  held 
to  very  hard  labour  and  mean  employments  by  the  Egyptians, 
under  whofe  government  they  were  [y]  :  which  they  were  fo 
far  from  wanting  due  fenfe  and  refentment  of,  that  upon  it  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  quitted  and  withdrew  themfelves  out 
of  the  country.  Having  thus  afferted,  and  regained  their 
liberty,  in  a  few  years  they  began  to  difcover  all  the  marks  of 
the  original  genius  and  fpirit  of  their  ancedors.  They  attained 

N 

fa]  Quafi  Judaeos,  limiarum  ad  inftar,  ad  rifum  folummodo  movendum  nafos 
exiflimarent.  ib. 

fa]  E  luto  tam  craflo  ficla  crat  Hebraeorum  Natio,  et  a  brutorum  indole  tam 
texiguo  remota  intervallo.  1.  iii,  c.  i.  feci.  j.  p.  32 1.  a. 

fa]  Exod.  c.  1.  et  feqq. 
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to  a  mighty  mattery  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  be¬ 
came  a  very  great  and  powerful  people.  By  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  they  had  extended  their  empire  over  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  eatt,  and  were  much  fuperior  to  any  nation 
then  upon  earth,  as  well  in  knowledge,  learning,  and  humanity, 
as  riches,  grandeur,  and  empire.  But  as  little  reafon  as  there 
was  for  the  framing  fuch  an  idea  of  this  nation  as  Dr.  Spencer 
has  done,  no  fooner  did  his  work  come  abroad  but  it  pleafed  and 
took  mightily  with  fome,  infomuch  that  it  became  a  fafhion  to 
ridicule  the  Jews,  flight  the  Mofaic  oeconomy,  and  reprefent  it 
as  only  copied  and  moulded  after  the  pattern  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  particular  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  and  diftindlion  un¬ 
happily  fuggetted,  that  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  was 
drawn  up  only  to  oblige  the  Jews  with  a  cofmogonia ,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians ,  Phoenicians 
and  Chaldaeans  [z],.  all  whom  the  Jews  were  wont  greatly  to 
admire,  of  which  he  offers  not  the  leaft  proof ;  nor  indeed  does  it 
anywhere  appear,  that  there  was-fo  much  as  one  fingle  fchemeof 
that  fort  in  being  among  any  of  thofe  nations  for  very  many  ages 
after  that  was  fet  forth.  Indeed,  he  mentions  afronomical  obfe r- 
vations  among  the  Chaldees  before  ever  Mofes  was  born  [tf]  ;  and  that 
he  was  only  a  ftudent  in  theEgyptian  wifdom  and  learning  of  which 
their  Phoyth  was  the  author  [£].  It  is  pity  he  had  not  given 
fome  proofs  of  thofe  early  obfervations,  or  that  Phoyth  lived 
before  Mofes.  This  I  am  fure,  the  accounts  of  Thoyth's  writings 
are  fo  fabulous  and  inconfittent,  that  it  may  juttbybe  doubted 
whether  ever  he  wrote  any  thing  at  all;  and  it  is  certain  that 

[z]  Burnet,  Arehaeolog.  Philofoph.  p.  313.  a.  Conf.  p.  323.  c, 

[<7]  lb.  p.  195.  c. 

[£]  lb.  p.  78,  e.  193.  d. 
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lome  that  have,  palled  under  his  name,  were  forged,  and  could 
mot  be  his.  As  to  this  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which  he 
fpeaks  fo  often,  if  it  were  Inch  as  either  their  own  works  of  all 
’forts,  or  the  accounrs  of  the  Greeks,  fet  forth,  we  may  be  very 
>  pofitive  Moles  would  be  far  from  copying  any  thing  of  it.  And 
•for  the  Gentil -Cofmogonias>  it  is  much  more  probable  that,  if  not 
remains  of  the  old  tradition,  they  were  only  framed  out  of  fome 
fcattered  and  imperfebt  particles,  of  the  Mofaic  relation  ill  put 
together,  that  were  handed  out  of  Judea  to  the  countries  round 

•  it,  and  at  length  through  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  Nor  is  this 
very  learned  Archaeologifl  more  fmgular  in  his  notion  of  the 
defign  and  occafion  of  compiling  the  hiftory  of  the  creation, 

•  than  of  the  execution  and  performance  of  it.  He  is  very  pofitive 
that  the  author  abted  more  the  part  of  a  politician  in  the  com- 
pofure,  than  of  a  philofopher,  and  chofe  rather  to  fuit  it  to  the 
capacity  of  the  people  than  to  nature,  and  the  true  {late  of  things, 
from  which  he  would  perfuade  us  Mofes  has  in  feveral  refpe&s 
receded,  in  order  to  the  accommodating  of  it  to  their  notions  [c]. 
And  what  his  judgement  of  their  capacity  was  he  has  indeed 
not  been  wanting  to  fet  forth  very  fully.  He  fays  they  palled 

;  among  the  Gentiles  jor  a  people  very  vile  and  of  no  manner  of 
reckoning  \f\  or  worth.  It  would  indeed  not  be  ftrange  they 
dhould,  if  it  were  certain,  as  he  avers,  that  the  Ifraelitijh  nation 
was  ignorant  zndfiupid[e'\,  that  their  genius  was  Jluggijh  and 
rude ,  their  difpofition  grofs  and  dull ,  and  fuch  as  was  neither  fitted 
for  the  contemplation  of  natural  things ,  nor  the  perception  of  thofe 

[c]  L.  ii.  c.  8. 

\d]  Pro  inquilinis,  vilibus,  &  nullius  numeri,  p,  43.  c. 

[/]  Ignarum,  hebetcmque,  p.  131.  d. 
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that  were  divine  [y].  He  will  have  the  condition  of  this  people  to 
be  half  barbarous,  unpolijhed  above  all  the  rejl  of  mankind  [g-].  For 
he  is  oj  opinion ,  that  all,  the  antient  nations  beiides  were  pojj'ef'ed  of 
fame  fort  of  wifdom  that  was  peculiar  to  them  and  kept  private  [<6] 
among  them  ;  but  he  will  not  allow  any  thing  of  the  like  fort 
to  the  Jews.  And,  of  all  thofe  nations,  none  hand  fo  fair  in 
his  efteem  as  the  Egyptians.  He  extolls  them  much,  both  as 
a  people  very  ancient  and  likewife  much  renowned  for  their 
wildom  [/]  :  and'thinks  their  knowledge  of  things,  both  divine 
and  natural,  very  great  [£].  He  gives  us  to  underhand,  that  the 
Greeks  of  old  were  wont  to  have  recourfe  to  this  country  as  a 
fchool  of  philofophers,  and  a  fountain  of  the  more  divine  fort  of 
literature  [/].  Nothing  could  ever  be  poffibly  higher  than  this, 
nothing  more  to  the  commendation  of  the  Egyptians  ;  whilft 
he  declares  of  the  poor  Hebrew  nation,  that  their  fervitude  in 
Egypt  had  flript  them  not  only  of  their  manners  and  dfcipline ,  but 
of  almojl  common  humanity  it f elf.  They  were ,  he  fays,  a  meer 
rabble  of  people ,  a  company  off  ives,  lately  brought  out  of  Egyptian 
work-houfes ,  who  were  pofeffed  oj  no  arts ,  bejides  the  making  of 
bricks ,  of  no  manner  of  learning ,  of  no  culture  of  mind  \rn\ .  In 

[/]  Tardum  et  rude  ingenium,  craflam  hebetemque  fuifie  populi  iftius  indolem; 
neque  rebus  naturalibus  contemplandis  aut  divinis  percipiendis  idoneam,  p.  332. 
d.  Conf.  p.  330.  a. 

H]  Prae  caeteris,  hujufee  populi  inculta  &  femibarbara  erat  conditio,  p.  333.  e. 

[/>]  Omnes  antiquae  gentes,  faltem  ex  fententia  noftra,  fapientiae  cujufdam 
reconditae  cuftodes  efl'ent,  p.  43. 

[/]  Populus  enim  Aegyptius  et  perantiquus  eft,  et  percelebris  fapientia,  p.  71. 

Tanta  rerum  divinarum  et  naturalism  cognitio,  p.  99. 

[/]  Philofophorum  fcholam  et  divinioris  literaturae  fontem,  p.  7 2. 
m ]  Servitus  non  foium  mores  et  difeiplinam,  fed  tantum  non  ipfam  huma- 
nitatem  exuerat.  Erat  colluvies  quaedam  horninum  :  coetus  mancipiorum  ex 
Ergaftulis  Aegyptiacis  nudiustertius  eduftorum.  Qui  nullas  artes  praeter  la** 
tericiam :  nullas  literas,  nullum  animi  cultum,  poflidebant,  p,  333, 
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fine  he  thinks  ffcill  as  meanly  of  them  afterwards  when  they 
came  to  be  fettled  in  Paleftine,  and  formed  into  a  government. 
Fhe fchools  and  academies  that  were  of  old  among  them,  were  not 
he  fays  like  ours  at  this  day ,  fo  much  framed  and  difpofed  for  the 
fudies  of  human  learning ,  that  are  affuredly  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance  in  life,  in  rightly  forming  the  mind,  and  laying  a 
foundation  of  good-manners,  as  for  the  imbibing  and  acquiring 
the  infitutes  of  religion ,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  For ,  he  adds, 
no  nation  throughout  the  whple  world  ever  abounded  fo  much  with 
prophets  and  perfons  infpired  with  an  heavenly  fpirit ,  as  the  Jews ; 
infomuch  that  there  feemed  to  have  been  fome  kind  of  divine  power 
inherent  in  their  foil  and  climate  [»].  That  men,  fo  much  ftrangers 
to  good  literature  and  good  fenfe,  and  fo  little  fit  to  promote 
any  thing  of  worth  or  ufe,  fhould  be  fo  exadlly  well  fitted  to 
make  prophets  ;  and  that  a  divine  power  fhould  be  the  produ&ion 
of  fome  certain  particular  foils  and  climates ,  are  notions  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  meddle  with.  But  I  think  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  pretty  plain  how  heartily  this  learned  writer  is  entered  into 
the  meafures  lately  mentioned,  of  applauding  the  Egyptians  and 
decrying  the  Jews  ;  with  what  juftice,  on  either  fide,  appears 
fufficiently  from  what  has  been  offered  above.  It  were  indeed 
to  h^ve  been  wifhed,  that  they  who  have  been  thus  free  of  their 
declamations  againfl  the  Jewifh  nation,  had  with  no  lefs  free¬ 
dom  laid  before  the  world  the  reafons  upon  which  they  w’ere 
founded.  I  know  very  well  the  chronicles  and  annals  of  that 

[»]  Quae  autem  apud  ipfos  erant  fcholae  et  academiae  priilinae  non  tarn  ai 
Encyclopaediae  fludia,  ut  folent  hodie,  formatae  Sc  compofitae  erant,  quam  ad 
religionis  inftituta,  Sc  dona  prophetica  imbibenda.  Nulla  enim  gensper  terrarum 
orbem,  nullus  populus,  tantum  abundabat  Prophetis,  ac  viris  caelefti  fpiritu 
tadtis,  quantum  Judaei ;  ut  ipli  foio  6c  climati  vis  aliqua  divina  inhaeMe 
.  videretur,  p.  44.  a. 
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nation,  amongfl  ieveral  ot  their  princes  who  were  really  great 
and  illuflrious  patterns  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  have  tranfmitted 
down  accounts  of  others  who  had  indeed  too  much  of  blemifh 
and  fully  in  their  charader.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  of  Judea 
alone  ;  fo  far  from  it,  that  the  hiftories  of  the  kings  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  all  round  fliew  too  many  of  like  if  not 
worfe  charader.  Nay  the  very  vileft  of  them  have  been  vaflly 
out-done  by  fome  of  the  emperors,  and  thofe  that  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs  among  the  Homans,  who  yet  were  allowed  of  all 
hands  to  have  been  a  truly  brave,  wife,  and  great  people.  Nor 
were  the  kings  the  only  perfons  in  Judea  that  were  to  blame. 
No  ;  the  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  that  nation,  addreffing 
themfelves  to  the  people  there,  frequently  expoflulate  with 
them  likewife,  as  obflinate  and  perverie,  as  violators  of  their 
laws,  and  regardlefs  of  their  religion,  as  guilty  of  many  crimes, 
vices,  and  immoralities :  for  which  accufations,  in  truth.,  there 
was  but  too  great  caufe.  This,  with  what  is  pointed  forth 
above  relating  to  their  princes,  and  fome  reproaches  of  the 
Pagans,  of  which  more  in  due  place,  is  all  I  can  poflibly  guefs 
thofe  gentlemen  could  have  to  offer  in  favour  of  thefe  invedives. 
But  their  notices  and  views  of  mankind  are  very  fhort,  if  they 
did  not  know  that  the  charge,  which  is  thus  brought  againfl 
the  Jews,  is  applicable,  with  equal  truth,  to  all  ages  and  all 
nations  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  unhappy  date  of  human 
nature,  that  there  never  was  any  time,  nor  any  country,  where 
was  not  like  occafion  of  complaint  of  great  degeneracy  and 
corruption,  againfl  fome,  and  perhaps  great  numbers ;  but  it 
would  be  very  hard  and  injurious  to  think  all  that  lived  in  thofe 
ages,  or  the  whole  body  of  thofe  nations,  were  implied,  or 
alike  involved  and  concerned  in  that  charge.  Should  any  reader 
'extend  the  fatyre  he  meets  with  in  fome  of  the  antient  poets,  or 
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the  inve&ives  of  the  hiftories  of  the  founders  of  the  feveral’ 
religious  orders,  to  every  individual  man  then  living,  or  imagine 
the  characters  extant  in  fome  Spanifh,  French,  and  Englifh 
fermons,  fuited  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  thofe  three 
kingdoms;  all  mankind  would  pronounce  him  utterly  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  judgement. thus  pafled  very  prepolterous.  And 
it  is  but  fit  we  give  the  Jews  the  fame  quarter,  and  allow  them 
the  fame  claim  of  right,  we  do  to  all  other  nations  under  Heaven. 
As  to  Dr.  Burnet’s  idea  of  the  Mofaic  hiltory  of  the  creation, 
it  is  inconteflable,  that  an  account  of  things  that  was  framed  on 
purpofe  to  fuit  underflandings  that  were  fo  very  mean  and  clumfy 
as  he  reprefents  thofe  of  the  Jews,  mud:  be  in  itfelf  as  mean  and 
clumfy.  And  fuch  accordingly,  with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  art, 
and  pains,  that  learned  writer  has  gone  about  to  perfuade  the 
world  this  of  Mofes  is.  He  has  left  no  done  unturned,  nor  any 
thing  unattempted,  that  might  conduce  to  that  purpofe.  Nay, 
he  has  once  more  called  forth  the  baffled  farcaims  of  even  the 
avowed  enemies  of  Mofes,  Julian,  Celfus,  and  Simplicius  [0], 
upon  this  oceafion,  and  brought,  them  upon  the  ftage  anew. 
But  here  likewife,  as  in  Dr.  Spencer’s  cale,  was  an  hypothefis* 
to  be  maintained  ;  which  the  Mofaic  account  comporting  very 
ill  with,  the  authority  and  certainty  of  that  was  to  be  fhaken,. 
to  make  way  for  the  edablifhment  of  this.  All  means  were: 
to  be  ufed  that  might  conduce  to  that  purpofe,  and  every 
thing  (truck  down  that  did  not  rightly  fquare  and  comport> 
with  it. 

He  had  before  taken  the  liberty  to  recede  from  what  Mofes 
had  delivered  concerning  the  form  and  ftruCture,  the  fituation,, 
the  conflitution,  and  the  productions  of  the  primitive  earth ;  and 


M  P.  280.  296.  325.  349. 
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reprefented  fuch  a  deluge  as  that  defcribed  by  the  fame  hiftorian, 
as  really  impoffible.  Now  in  truth,  had  things  been  fo,  and 
Moles  found  erroneous  in  his  phyfiology,  we  could  with  no 
reafon  or  fecurity  ever  have  relied  upon  him  in  matters  hiftorical, 
moral,  and  religious  ;  of  which,  at  this  diftanee,  we  have  not 
the  like  means  of  information.  And  all  kno  v  how  great  a  fu- 
perftru&ure  is  raifed  upon  his  foundation,  wh.ch  would  aftu redly 
have  been  in  a  very  (haken  and  tottering  condition,  had  his 
accounts  of  nature  proved  erroneous,  and  luch  as  this  learned 
theorift  has  reprefented  them.  We  are  now  able  to  examine 
and  pafs  judgement  of  thofe  accounts,  by  bringing  them  to  the 
teft  of  nature,  which  indeed  has  been  fairly  done  \ p\  and  they 
have  eve.y  where  hood  trial,  asconitantly  as  that  theory  where 
it  differs  trom  them  have  failed.  It  has  been  fhewn  that  the 
deluge  was  in  every  particular  fuch  as  Mofes  has  fet  forth,  and 
that  there  are  at  this  dav  evidences  in  nature  which  make  out 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  every  individual  article  ot  his  nar¬ 
ration  fo  as  to  put  the  whole  quite  out  of  doubt  q ]  ;  as  alfo 
that  the  condition  of  the  earth  before  was  in  all  refpe&s  ap- 
parently  the  fame  that  Moles  hath  defcribed,  and  that  wherever 
this  learned  Theori ft  has  differed  from  him,  lie  hath  as  ap¬ 
parently  departed  from  nature  and  the  true  ftate  of  things  [rl. 

What  was  thus-  advanced  being  founded  entirely  upon  ob- 
fervation  and  fa all  lober  and  intelligent  men  confider  this 
affair  as  fixed  and  fettled  ;  and  even  feme  who  were  no  great 
friends  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  very  ingenuoufly  admitted  thofe 
proofs,  quitted  their  exceptions,  and  acquielced.  So  that  all 
might  well  wonder  to  fee  a  gentleman  [j]  at  this  time  of  day,  in  a  « 

[/>]  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  Pt.  3  and  6. 

[q\  Ibid.  Pc.  2,  3. 

[r]  .'t.  3.  and  6. 

[fj  Whifton’s  new  Theory  ol  the  Earth,  8vo. 
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full  gale  of  his  own  fancy,  adting  the  very  fame  part  over 
again,  and  treating  the  Mofaic  account  in  like  or  in  hill  worfe 
manner,  and  this  too  merely  to  make  way  for  a  new  \ Theory 
that  was  inconfiftent  with  that  account,  and  had  not  really  any 
more  credentials  than  the  former  from  nature  or  holy  writ, 
though  both  are  endeavoured  to  be  preflfed  into  its  fervice,  and 
made  to  truckle  to  it.  This  is  founded  entirely  upon  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  comet,  that  is  fo  wholly  precarious  and  imaginary, 
that  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  produce  fo  much  as  one 
tingle  obfervation,  or  one  inhance  of  fadt,  to  vouch  for  it.  Nor 
has  he  ever  made  the  leaf!  offer  towards  a  proof  of  the  exigence 
of  the  comet,  upon  which  he  eredts  his  whole  Theory,  or  in¬ 
deed  that  there  ever  was  in  nature  a  comet  of  fuch  a  conffitution 
as  that  he  defcribes.  But  this  is  not,  by  many,  the  only  ob- 
jedlion  that  lies  again  (I  that  work,  were  this  a  proper  occafion  to 
propofe  them. 

It  is  a  refledlion  one  has  but  too  often  occafion  to  make, 
that  no  perfons  fall  into  fo  many  and  enormous  foloecifms  as 
men  of  learning  and  much  reading.  There  are,  in  the  numerous 
and  almoft  endlefs  fhoals  of  books  at  this  day  extant,  fo  many 
things  that  are  obfcure,  perplext,  and  inconfiffent,  fo  many 
that  are  dubious  and  uncertain,  and  fo  many  finally  that  are 
not  true,  that  few  readers  have  capacity,  attention,  and  ftrength 
of  mind,  fufficient  to  make  a  fit  choice  of  things,  and  rightly 
to  digeft  and  dilpofe  of  them.  And,  befides,  though  their  at¬ 
tention  and  abilities  be  never  fo  great,  they  that  beflow  the 
mofl  confiderable  fhare  of  their  time  in  reading,  will  have  little 
to  fpare  for  refledlion  and  a  due  exercife  of  their  own  thoughts, 
in  order  to  the  framing  a  right  judgement  and  making  a  fit  ufe 
of  what  they  read.  Nor  is  this  fo  great  an  obflacle  in  the  way 
to  the  fearch  after  truth,  as  the  paffions  and  prejudices  that  are 
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in  the  world.  There  are  few  men  but  have  their  darling  and 
favourite  opinions.  Some  perhaps  that  they  fell  into  inadver¬ 
tently  and  by  chance,  others  that  fuit  their  relifh,  their  humour, 
and  inclinations.  Now  thele,  to  be  lure,  mull  be  gratified 
and  abided  by  ;  for  which  reafon  they,  who  are  polleiTed  of 
them,  have  a  perpetual  biafs  upon  their  mind,  and  pafs  over 
every  thing,  except  what  may  be  brought  to  make  for  thole 
opinions,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  only  thing  that  ought  to 
be  neglected  and  palled  by  as  precarious  and  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  And  when  once  men  have  wrought  fuch  opinions  firmly 
into  their  minds,  fo  as  to  have  appropriated  them,  and  made 
them  their  own,  they  become  ever  after  fo  fond  of  them  as  to 
fuffer  nothing  to  Hand  that  can  vie  with  them  ;  nor  is  it  ealy  to 
be  imagined  how  far  they  will  then  go,  or  what  they  will 
venture  in  defence  of  them.  Of  this  there  are  but  too  many 
inftances  ;  and  indeed,  without  looking  further,  the  very  gen¬ 
tlemen  laft  mentioned  [/]  have  facrificed  every  thing,  of  however 
great  importance,  and  though  never  fo  facred,  to  their  own 
fancies  and  theories,  which  after  all  are  found  to  be  far  from 
true,  and  to  have  no  real  foundation  in  fa£t  or  things ;  nor, 
which  ought  alfo  to  come  under  confideration,  are  of  any 
manner  of  ufe  or  fervice  to  mankind,  but  on  the  contrary  ap¬ 
parently  detrimental,  ferving  only  to  the  unfettling  and  difturb- 
ing  the  minds  of  men.  Had  things  really  been  tranfa&ed  in 
luch  manner  as  it  is  fet  forth  in  either  of  thofe  theories,  the 
knowledge  of  that  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  the 
world.  But  then  they  are  both  perfectly  inconfiftent  with  the 
Mofaic  fyftem,  fo  that  that  confequently  muft  have  been  falfe. 
Accordingly  Dr.  Burnet  endeavours  to  reprefent  it  not  as  agree¬ 
able  to  the  true  fate  of  things,  but  only  fuch  as  belt  fuited  the 
humour  and  notions  of  the  people  ;  and  Mr.  Whifton  treats  it 

[/]  Burnet  and  Whifton. 
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under  the  flile  of  the  vulgar  hypothecs,  as  unreafonable,  incongruous , 
wild,  abfurd ,  and  falfe.  Now  this  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very 
difadvantageous  and  injurious  to  the  world  ;  nor  can  thefe 
authors  well  wonder  to  find  that  thofe  who  are  no  friends  to 
laws,  to  government,  to  morals,  and  religion,  readily  clofe  in 
with  them,  and  frankly  admit  their  pofitions-  If  Mofes  had 
been  found  tardy  and  failing  in  his  account  of  things,  all  that 
is  founded  upon  them  would  fall  of  courfe  to  the  ground  :  and 
ib  the  Jewifh  religion , of  old,  and  the  Chriflian,  at  prefent,  be 
left  without  fupport.  Had  that  point  been  once  made  out,  a 
great  part  of  mankind  muft  have  allowed  they  had  been  for 
many  ages  wrong  in  their  thoughts  of  religion  :  and  it  would 
be  high  time  to  look  out  for  fomething  that  was  more  certain, 
reafonable,  and  heady.  So  likewife  for  Dr.  Spencer’s  under¬ 
taking ;  to  be  informed  that  Mofes  chofe  his  rites  from  among 
the  Egyptians,  or  elfewhere,  as  would  beft  pleafe  the  people, 
might  perhaps  be  lbme  gratification  of  curiofity  :  but  it  would 
b.e  of  no  farther  ufe.  And  then  they,  who  before  thought  all 
thofe  of  divine  original,  and  the  author  infpired,  muft  have 
given  up  thofe  ientiments,  and  owned  themfelves  in  the 
wrong. 

Dr.  Spencer  difcovers  a  great  deal  of  wit  upon  all  occafions, 
and  his  reading  and  learning  was  much  above  what  is  common. 
The  very  work  before  us,  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum,  gives  an  incon- 
teftable  proof  of  that ;  in  which  he  has  with  infinite  induftry 
raade  a  moft  accurate  collation  of  the  Jewifh  and  Pagan  con- 
flitutions.  But  then  this  is  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  ufe  that 
can  be  made  of  his  book.  For  when  he  comes  to  apply  the 
collation  he  has  made  with  all  that  pains  and  exadtnefs,  he  falls 
into  the  greateft  and  mold  erroneous  paradox  that  a  man  well 
could,  and  runs  it  quite  through  his  whole  undertaking. 

Becaufe 
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Bccaufe  of  this  confent  and  affinity  [«],  he  infers  that  the  Jews 
had  thofe  parts  ot  their  laws  and  rites,  in  which  the  two  nations 
agree,  from  the  Egyptians  :  whereas  it  is  evident,  at  fir  ft  view, 
the  Egyptians  might  as  well  have  derived  theirs  from  the  Jews. 
Nay,  both  might  have  taken  them  from  feme  third  original ; 
and  each  have  been  induced  to  admit  them  without  regard  to 
the  other ;  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  confederation  than  merely 
the  reafons,  motives,  and  circumftances  of  things  ;  which  are 
the  fame  in  common,  and  much  alike  all  the  world  over. 

I  deny  not  but  that  Dodtor  Spencer  hath  offered  fomc  argu¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  his  opinion  ;  but  they  are  fuch  as  will  not 
abide  the  tefl.  There  are  among  them  none  of  any  moment 
but  come  under  one  of  thefe  two  heads  :  1.  That  the  Ifraelites 
were  rude  and  Ignorant,  as  well  as  ftubborn  and  obfilnate  ;  and  had 
a  mighty  propenfity  to  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians ,  whom 
he  will  have  to  be  a  much  more  polite  and  refined  people  :  fo 
that  Mofes  admitted  fome  of  the  Egyptian  rites  into  his  law ,  in 
compliance  with  their  weaknefs  and  their  inclinations  \v\.  2.  The 

Egyptians  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  themfehes ,  and  of  the  cuf- 
toms  of  their  own  nation.  Then  they  hated  and  defpifed  the 
Ifraelites ,  as  a  mean  and  fervile  people ;  and  it  is  not  likely  they 
would  ever  imitate  fuch,  or  pradlife  after  them  in  any  thing. 
Or,  indeed,  if  they  would,  the  king  he  thinks  would  never 
have  connived  at  it  ;  fince  it  might  tend  to  the  difturbance  of  the 
peace ,  and  dijfettlement  of  the  government  [w]. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  he  offers:  and,  though  the 
fa &  Upon  which  it  is  grounded  was  certain,  yet  the  conclufions 
he  draws  do  not  follow  from  it.  Whatever  might  be  the  bent 

[«]  L.  iii.  c.  2.  fe&,  2. 
py]  L. iii., c.  ii.  p.  107,  108. 

[w]  L.  ili.  c.  2.  fed.  2.  p.  16,  17. 

Vol.  IV. 
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and  difpofitions  of  the  Ifraelites,  it  was  Mofes’s  proper  bufinefs 
to  rectify  them.  He  was  not  to  indulge  them  in  their  fancies, 
but  inform  them  of  their  duties. ;  and  direct  them  to  what  was 
fit,  reafonable,  and  confident  with  good  morals  and  piety  ; 
though  that  happened  to  be  never  fo  much  againd  their  guds 
and  inclinations  ;  which  accordingly  he  every  where  did  :  and 
there  are  numerous  indances  of  it  through  all  his  government 
of  them.  His  doing  otherwile  might  indeed  have  fhewn  a 
great  deal  of  policy  ;  but  not  near  fo  much  probity  and  goodnefs 
as  are  difcoverable  through  his  whole  conduct  of  this  great 
people.  I  can  very  eafiiy  allow  DoCtor  Spencer,  that  this  was 
the  method  that  Mahomet  [#],  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  [y],  and 
dome  Politicians  [s],  have  taken  :  nor  will  I  enter  into  any 
conted  with  him,  whether  the  devil [«]  makes  ufe  of  the  fame 
in  order  to  feduce  mankind  from  the  worjhip  of  God\  all  which 
he  gives,  I  think,  furely,  with  a  little  too  much  loofenefs,  as 
parallel  indances  in  confirmation  of  his  notion  ;  but  this  I  am. 
mighty  fure,  Mofes  was  on  all  occafions  very  far  from  it.  The 
dandard  by  which  apparently  he  governed  himfelf  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  fanCtions,  was  a  due  confideration  of  what  was  worthy  of 
God,  and  fuitable  to  the  circumdances  of  the  Jews,  both  with 
regard  to  themfelves  and  to  the  nations  all  around.  Nor  was 
the  Pagan  world  ever  in  a  date  fo  fooliih  and  abandoned,  as  not 
to  have  had  feveral  fit  modes  of  acknowledging  their  dependance 
upon  God:  fo  many,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  practicable  for 
Mofes  to  compile  a  form  of  religion  without  taking  in  fome  of 
them.  He  was  far  indeed  from,  rejecting,  any,  merely  becaufe' 


O]  L.  iii.  c.  12.  p.113. 
[y]  L.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  107. 

•  [%]  Ibid.  p.  107. 

L.  iii.  c.  U.p.  106.  e. 
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they  had  before  prevailed  among  the  Pagans  ;  but  becaufe  they 
were  unfit,  or  unreafonable.  Not  but  that  he  was  very  cau¬ 
tious  and  {hy  of  all  thofe  that  were  particular  to  Egypt,  be 
they  what  they  would.  For,  though  fome  of  them  might  be 
in  themfelves  tolerable  and  indifferent,  yet  even  thefe  had  been 
fo  often  feen  there  in  company  of  others  that  were  not  fo,  but 
of  a  very  ill  {train,  that  it  is  the  lefs  ft  range  Mofes  fhould  take 
care  to  place  fo  very  llrong  a  fence  and  barrier  againft  them,  as 
it  is  mod  evident  he  did  ;  however  contrary  fentiments  Dodor 
Spencer  may  have  entertained.  But  whatever  this  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  imagines,  it  does  not  follow,  though  the  Egyptians  had 
never  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Ifraelites,  that  they  might  not 
obferve  feveral  cuftoms  among  them  that  they  might  judge 
very  confiderable,  and  well  wrorth  their  imitation.  And  for 
what  he  urges  as  to  the  king’s  power  of  reftraining  it,  that  was 
neither  pradicable  in  Egypt,  where  the  people  were  affuredly 
full  as  pofitive,  perverfe,  and  ftubborn,  as  Dodor  Spencer  re- 
prefents  the  Jewrs ;  nor  would  it  at  all  have  endangered  the 
government.  He  himfelf  has  given  an  inftance  of  this  in  the 
Greeks,  that  travelled  into  Egypt,  adopted  many  of  their  facred 
rites  [£],  and  brought  them  into  pradice  at  home,  without  any 
hazard  or  inconvenience  to  the  government  there.  So  like- 
wife  the  Romans  had  many  from  Greece,  Phrygia,  and  elfe- 
where :  and  other  examples  there  are  of  the  fame  kind  in 
other  nations. 

But,  after  all,  the  fad  upon  which  he  founds  his  notion  is 
far  from  true  and  inconteftable.  It  has  been  fufficiently  fhewn 
already,  that,  however  well  opiniated  the  Egyptians  might  be 
of  themfelves,  they  were  very  far  from  being  poflefled  of  fo 

[£]  L.  iii,  c.  2.  fe&.  2. 
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much  good  and  ufeful  learning  as  he  would  perfuade  us,  if 
indeed  of  any  at  all.  Nor  were  the  Ifraelites  fo  mean,  fo  ftupicl, 
and  illiterate,  as  he  fets  forth  :  on  the  contrary,  were  the  cha¬ 
racters  changed,  that  which  he  affixes  to  the  Egyptians  transferred 
to  the  Ifraelites,  and  that  which  he  has  bellowed  upon  them 
to  the  Egyptians,  it  would  be  much  more  juit  and  conformable 
to  the  true  ftate  of  things ;  of  which  more  in  its  place. 

This  is  certain  ;  Jofeph  [c],  who  was  an  Ilraelite,  had  fo  great 
reputation  and  efteem  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  the  then  king 
of  Egypt,  that  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  was  put 
into  his  hands.  In  which  government  he  acquitted  himlelf 
with  great  wfdom  and  affiduity  ;  (hewing  himfelf  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  benefaBor  and  inftrument  of  good  to  both  prince  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Infomuch,  that  the  king  commanded  that  his  father  Jacob, 
and  all  the  whole  family ,  fhould  be  fent  for  down  into  Egypt, 
with  a  promife  of  giving  them  the  good  of  the  land ,  and  that  they 
fhould  eat  the  fat  of  the  land ;  withall  ordering  very  rich  and 
noble  prefents  to  be  fent  them.  Accordingly*  when  they  were 
come,  it  pleafed  Pharaoh  well  [ d]  ;  and  he  gave  diredlion  to 
Jofeph,  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee ,  in  the  bejt  of  the  land 
make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell  \e].  So  that  here  was  a 
time  in  which  the  Ifraelites  were  not  thought  in  Egypt  fo  rude 
and  fenfelefs ,  fo  mean ,  ridiculous ,  and  hateful ,  as  is  reprelented 
by  Dodtor  Spencer.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  had  high  marks 

[r]  The  king  having  firft  caufed  him  to  be  arrayed  In  royal  vejlures ,  put  his 
own  ring  upon  his  hand ,  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck  made  him  ruler  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  declaring  to  him,  According  unto  thy  word  Jhall  all  my  people  be 
ruled ;  only  on  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou .  And  he  made  him  to-  ride  in  the 
fecond  chariot ;  and  they  cried  before  him ,  and  made  proclamation  as  was  ufual  to 
their  princes,  as  they  p.iffed  along,  Bow  the  knee .  Gen.  xli.Yer.  40  1044. 

?]  Gen.  xlv.  16  to  23, 

M  Gen,  xlvii.  6. 
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of  honour,  and  great  riches,  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  merely  in  confideration  of  their  merits  and  wifdom .  Now, 
when  Jofeph  was  in  his  high  Eat  ion  and  repute;  when  he  did 
fo  many  good  offices  among  them  ;  when  he  had  fecured  them 
in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  preferved  them  even  from  famine ,  fo  that 
they  thankfully  acknowledged  that,  by  a  careful  and  prudent 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  he  had  faved  ail  their  lives  [/]  ;  when 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  laws  to  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt  [g] ;  when  the  inhabitants  were  exprefsly  commanded 
by  the  king  himfelf,  to  go  in  to  Jofeph ,  and  do  what  he  faid[h) 
and  directed,  having  before  openly  declared,  that  in  all  that 
country  there  was  none  fo  difcreet  and  wife-  as  he  [/] ;  and  like- 
wife  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  the  fpirit  oj  God  was  [/f]  ;  I  fay, 
during  this  time,  Jofeph  and  his  relations  had  it  perfectly  in 
their  power-to  give  the  Egyptians  any  laws,  do&rines,  or  rites, 
they  pleafed,  relating  to  religion,  manners,  government,  or  the 
private  conduct  of  life.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought,  that  perfons 
of  their  character  would  omit  fo  happy  an  opportunity.  It  is- 
true,  this  tranfaffion  was- long  before  the  time  of  Mofes ;  but 
every  body  knows  that  legislator  took  leveral  of  the  cuftoms 
ufed  fome  ages  brfore  by  Jofeph  and  the  other  Patriarchs,  and 
inferted  them  into  his  confhtution.  Several  of  thole  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  old  might  have  learned  of  Jofeph;  and  it  would  net 
be  at  all  ftrange,  that  in  them,  their  pofterity  fhould  agree  with 
the  Mofaic  effablifhment.  Now  this,  fo  remarkable  a  piece  of 
hiftory,  will  pafs  with  all  l'ober  men  as  an  authority  fuperior  to 

[ f  J  Gen.  xlvii.  25. 

Ibid.  ver.  26. 

[£]  Gen.  xliL.  55. 

[«']  Ver.  39. 

[*]  Ver.  38. 
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all  Doctor  Spencer  has  brought :  and,  indeed,  he  has  not  one  of 
any  confequence,  or  that  gives  the  lead;  proof  of  what  he  would 
advance.  He  can  fhew  no  inftance  of  the  Jews  ever  having  lb 
great  a  fondnels  and  propenlity  to  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  very 
evident  they,  witli  very  good  reafon,  had  for  the  Jews.  And 
they  were  then  as  wife,  as  polite,  and  refined,  as  the  Egyptians, 
even  in  opinion  of  thefe  latter.  • 

Nor  does  what  I  am  about  to  eftablifh,  require  that  the 
Egyptians  fhould  actually  take  thofe  cufloms  in  which  the  two 
nations  agreed,  from  the  Jews  ;  or  indeed  that  either  derived 
any  tiling  from  the  other.  The  reafon  of  mankind  is  uni¬ 
form,  and  every  where  the  fame;  and  different  people  refledting 
in  like  manner  upon  the  fame  thing,  will  all  craw  much  the 
lame  conclufions,  and  fall  into  the  fame  thoughts,  without  ever 
conferring  together,  or  taking  any  hints  from  each  other.  But, 
we  fhall  be  the  better  able  to  pafs  judgement  how  likely  they 
might  be  to  do  that  in  the  prefent  cafe,  if  we  confider  the  in- 
Jiances  that  are  alledged  by  Dodtor  Spencer,  as  borrowed  from 
the  Pagans  to  be  inferted  into  the  body  of  the  Jewilh  laws. 
Of  thefe  the  principal  are,  the  offering  of  facrifices  [/],  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  jirji  fruits  [;»]  j  the  priefts  and  people  communi¬ 
cating,  and  eating  part  of  the  facrifice  [«],  the  building  of  tem¬ 
ples  [0],  the  celebration  of  folemn  fefiivals  [/>],  luf  rations,  and 
purifications  [^],  the  linen  vejlments  of  the  priejls  [r],  and  payment 

[/]  Diflert.  ii. 

[wz]  L.  iii.  c.  g. 

[«]  Ibid.  c.  7.  > 

[0]  Diflert.  vi.  c.  1.  et  Diflert.  vii.  c.  4.  fe£h  2.  p.  390. 

[/>]  L.  iii.  c.  8. 

[7]  Diflert.  iii. 

[r]  L.  iii.  c«.  5. 
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of  tithes  [j].  Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  depends  entirely  upon  the  divine  bounty  and  provi¬ 
dence,  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  beafts  of  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  all  other  things  that  they  have  the  ufe 
and  benefit  of,  proceed  thence,  it  is  but  fit  that  fome  acknow¬ 
ledgement  and  return  of  gratitude  fhould  be  paid  back  to  the 
author  and  giver  of  all.  This  reafoning  is  very  fimple  and 
plain,  and  naturally  leads  to  the  offering  of  firfi  fruits ,  and  other 
Sacrifices.  As  reafonable  is  it,  that  they  who  were  prefent,  and 
upon  whofe  account  the  offerings  were  made,  fhould  communi - 
cate  and  partake  of  them.  And  fince  it  is  requifite  there  fhould 
be  fome  fit  place  for  the  celebrating  of  thefe  and  other  like 
folemnities  in,  it  is  obvious  to  difcover  what  brought-on  the  ufe 
of  temples.  The  perfuafion  that  the  government  of  the  world 
is  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  that  every  happy  turn  and  event 
to  any  perfon  or  nation  proceeds  from  that,  muff  very  naturally 
point  forth  the  fetting  apart  times  for  return  of  thanks,  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  fuitable  to  the  occafion ;  and  fo  make  way  for 
folemn  feflivals. 

If  mankind  are  confcious  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  their  vanity  and  folly,  and  that  they  contrad  Jlains  and 
pollutions  in  the  common  courfe  of  life  ;  they  muff  be  as  fenfible 
that  lufirations  and  purifications  are  needful :  and  though  thofe 
that  are  external  be  only  typical,  yet  even  they  have  their  ufe, 
and  ferve  to  remind  thofe  that  pradife  them,  to  look  a  great 
deal  further.  In  regard  that  the  order  of  men  that  wait  at  the 
altar,  and  are  concerned  in  holy  offices,  ought  to  be  of  all 
others  the  moft  pure  and  unblemifhed,  as  alfo  to  carry  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  for  the  example  of  others,  not  only  in  their 
lives,  but  in  their  converfe  in  the  world,  their  deportment, 

[j]  L.  iii.  c.  10. 
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habits,  and  all  other  things;  and  fmce  linen  is  very  eafily  ren¬ 
dered  pure,  clean,  and  white,  nothing  can  be  ho  becoming  and 
well  luited  for  the  making  of  their  velhnents  as  that.  In  fine, 
if  it  be  proper  that  there  be  fuch  an  order  of  men,  fet  apart  and 
dedicated  wholly  to  thofe  offices,  which  indeed  has  been  un¬ 
questionably  the  practice  of  mankind  from  the  beginning,  they 
mull  have  a  Support  and  maintenance;  nor  can  that  be  done 
any  way  more  fitly,  than  by  payment  of  tithes.  I  do  not  offer 
thel'e  here  as  the  only  inducements  to  thofe  practices ;  they  are 
far  from  it,  and  Several  others  might  as  eafily  be  affigned ;  but 
thefe  are  all  very  Simple,  plain,  and  obvious  ;  and  fuch  as  people 
of  different  nations,  and  at  the  greatefl  diftance,  would  fall 
eafiiy  and  .naturally  into,  even  upon  the  firff  reflections  upon 
things.  Which  (hews  how  little  need  there  was  for  their  con¬ 
ferring  together  upon  -the  occafion  ;  or  for  one  nation  to  take 
and  borrow  thofe  ufages  from  another  j  which  all  would  pre- 
lently  fall  into  upon  a  very  li  tie  consideration. 

But,  after  all,  the  much  greater  part  of  the  cufloms  re¬ 
counted  above,  and  about  which  the  prefent  difpute  is,  had 
obtained  among  mankind  while  they  were  ftill  in  one  com¬ 
pany,  converting  together,  living  in  the  fame  manner,  and  mak¬ 
ing  all  ufe  of  the  fame  rites,  before  the  divifion  of  nations  at 
Babel,  or  ever  there  was  one  foul  in  Egypt.  And  this  lays 
open  to  us  the  true  Source  of  all  that  confent  and  affinity  that 
there  was  betwixt  even  the  moft  diftant  nations,  after  they  had 
fettled  each  in  the  country  that  was  allotted  them.  The  co¬ 
lonies  all  carried  thefe  cufloms  along  with  them  to  their  Seve¬ 
ral  abodes  ;  and  there  were  from  the  very  beginning  priejis , 
facrifices ,  temples ,  fejiivals ,  and  luftrations ,  as  well  among  the 
ancient  Germans  and  Gauls,  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  Siam, 
China,  and  Japan,  as  in  Egypt :  and  DoCtor  Spencer  might  even 
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as  well  have  brought  them  to  Judea  from  any  of  all  thofe 
countries,  if  he  had  pleafed  ;  only  that  they  would  have  been 
then  fomewhat  further  fetched. 

There  is  one  rite  more,  which  though  not  of  the  antiquity 
with  fome  of  thofe  recounted  above,  nor  indeed  of  near  fo  great 
extent,  or  ufed  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  world  as  they  were,  yet 
muffc  not  be  paffed  over  without  conlideration.  I  mean  circum - 
clfion  ;  which,  befides  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  the  Jews[/], 
Hhmalites  [«],  and  Idumeans  [#],  had  obtained  among  the 
Egyptians  [y\  their  neighbours  the  Ethiopians  [y],  particularly 
the  Proglodytae  [z],  and  the  people  of  Colchis  [jy] ,  who  were  a 
colony  of  the  Egyptians  [<?].  Herodotus  fays  alfo,  that  fome 
of  the  Phoenicians  were  wont  to  circumcife[£].  But,  unlefs  he 
intends  by  them  the  Idumeans,  as  Witiius  [c],  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Ammonius,  imagines,  or  the  very  fame  people  that  he 
means  by  the  Syrians  that  inhabit  Palefine  [*/],  that  is,  the  Jews , 
he  was  mif-informed  ;  it  being  moft  certain,  that  the  Phoenicians 
did  not  ufe  circumcifion  |Y].  There  can  be  no  great  doubt,  but 
that  this  cuftom  came  from  Egypt  to  Colchis,  as  alfo  to  Ethio¬ 
pia  [/]  ;  whence,  probably,  it  paffed  on  fouthward,  to  the  very 

j>]  Gen.  xvii. 

[«]  Gen.  xvi.  25. 

O]  Ibid.  xxv.  25,  30. 

[y]  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  104.  Conf.  Diodor.  1.  i. 

[z]  Diodor.  1.  iii.  165.  d. 

[a]  Strabo,  1.  i.  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  xxii*  Dionyf.  -srep my,  v.  6S9. 

[ b ]  Ibid. 

[c]  Aegyptiaca,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  b.  10. 

M  Sz  x)  ol  Iv  tv  IlaXai ibid. 

M  J^.  xiv.  3.  &  1  Sam.  xvii.  36.  &  xxxi.  4*  Gonf.  Jofepfi,  i.  c.  Apion. 

[/]  Conf.  Herodot,  &  Diodor,  1.  c. 
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utmoft  borders  of  that  continent,  to  Guinea  [g],  and  Congo  [A]; 
where  the  practice  is  continued  down  to  our  times.  But  the 
main  difficulty  is,  whether  it  firffc  prevailed  among  the  Jews  or 
the  Egyptians.  Doctor  Spencer  [/]  here  contents  himfelf  with 
only  reprefenting  the  arguments  on  both  Tides,  interpofing  little 
himfelf,  but  leaving  the  matter  undecided.  The  work  fet  forth 
by  Philo  Byblius[/y],  in  the  name  of  Sanchoniathon,  intimates 
it  was  firft  put  in  practice  by  Saturn.  But,  beiides  that  the 
authority  of  that  work  is  not  very  great,  we  can  neither  tell 
who  is  there  meant  by  Saturn,  nor  where  or  at  what  time  he 
lived.  Herodotus  [/],  as  alfo  Julian  [m\  and  Celfus  [»],  the 
two  great  and  learned  advocates  of  Paganifm ,  take  that  fide  of  the 
queftion  here,  that  Do£lor  Spencer  has  done  in  the  feveral  fore¬ 
going  articles  \  and  affert  pofitively,  that  the  Jews  had  this 
cuflom  from  Egypt ;  though  it  be  very  evident  he  could  never 
be  rightly  fatisfied  of  that,  fince,  as  has  been  fhewn  above, 
they  had  no  records  of  thofe  times :  yet  Herodotus  feems  to 
intimate  that  it  had  been  in  ufe  here  from  the  very  beginning  [0] 
of  the  nation ;  unlefs  his  expreffion  d%  ezQxw  be  applied,  not 
to  the  nation ,  but  to  the  child  that  was  to  be  circumciled;  fo  as 
to  denote  ab  ineunte  aetate ,  from  its  entrance  upon  life  ;  or  that 
they  were  wont  to  perform  this  operation  upon  the  infant  in  a 
few  days  after  its  birth.  This  is  certain,  that  it  was  all  along 

jjr]  Difcr.  de  Guinee  par  les  Hollanders,  Ft.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  8.  &  G.  Bofman  Defer, 
de  Guinee,  p.  472. 

[/>]  O  Lopez,  Hift.  de  Congo,  c.  5. 

[/']  De  Legib.  Hebr.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

[<£]  Ap.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  i.  c.  10, 

[/]  L.  ii.  c.  104. 

[w]  Ap.  S.  Cyril,  c.  Julian. 

[«]  Ap.  Origen.  1.  i.  p.  17. 

[c]  7TiptTcc[^vovj<xi  cin  t a,  alfo~tx}  k  ii.  c.  104, 
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the  cudom  among  the  Ifraelites  [  p~\ ;  and  Diodorus  is  as  ex - 
prefs,  that  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  circumcife  boys  in  a 
fhort  time  after  they  were  born  [y]  :  which  he  tells  us  they  did, 
after  the  ancient  tradition  [r]  and  ufage  of  that  country. 

But,  whatever  fome  may  have  imagined,  the  circumcifion  of 
the  Hebrews  was  .of  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  of  Egypt. 
Theodoret  is  very  pofitive,  that  it  was  not  of  old  the  cuflom  among 
the  Egyptians  to  circumcife  [j].  And  this  he  collects  from  that 
paffage  of  Exod.  ii.  5.  where  Pharaoh's  daughter  caufing  Mofes , 
when  yet  an  infant  and  cad;  among  the  flags  by  the  river ,  to  be 
brought  to  her  ;  as  foon  as  ever  die  faw  him,  die  declared  he 
was  one  of  the  Hebrews  children.  He  thinks  die  prefently  knew 
that  from  his  being  circumcifed  ;  the  Egyptians  having  not  then 
admitted  that  rite:  which  conjecture  does  not  want  its  weight; 
and  indeed,  that  one  main  end  of  circumcifion  was  dijlinttion , 
and  to  difcriminate  the  poderity  of  Abraham  and  their  allies 
from  all  other  nations,  feem  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Jews  [/], 
Gentiles  [«],  and  Chridians  [#].  Irenaeus,  in  particular,  will 
have  the  very  intention  of  this  inditution  to  have  been  as  a 
Jign ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  be  like  the  Egyptians. 
To  come  to  a  conclufion,  there  is  in  the  book  of  Jodiua  a  pal- 
fage  that  gives  yet  further  light  to  this  matter  ;  and  indeed  puts 

[ p ]  Gen.  xvii.  12. 

fy]  IT eptje/xvetv  rxg  •yivvoflwx;  ■sraiibc?,  „].  i.  p.  24*  c* 

[r]  ’Ex  ivaXods  ztapctido&oii,  ibid. 

[r]  Ou’x  ri v  zyoiXou  vopog  Alyu7rJiois  Serm.  ad  Graec.  p.  6.  c. 

[/]  Jofeph.  ’Ap^oaoX.  1.  i.  c.  II. 

[k]  Circumcidere  genitalia  inftituere  ut  diverfitate  nofcantur.  Tacitus,  de  ju- 
daeis,  Hift.  1.  v.  c.  5. 

[#]  Deus — circumcifionem,  in  figno  dedit,  ut  non  fimiles  effent  Egyptiis. 
Irenaeus,  adv.  Haeref.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  p»  230.  Conf.  1.  iv.  c.  30.  p.  318. 
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it  quite  out  of  doubt.  All  the  people  of  Ifrael  that  came  out  of 
Egypt ,  that  were  males ,  were  circumcifed[z\.  At  their  arrival 
in  Canaan,  the  country  fixed-upon  for  their  abode  and  fettle- 
ment,  Jofhua  received  command  to  renew  the  inftitution  that 
had  been  remitted  during  their  forty  years  travel,  and  circumcife 
again  the  children  of  Ifrael  [<?].  Immediately  after  that  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Lord faid  unto  Jofjua ,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you  \F\.  This  reproach  was  uncir- 
cumcifion;  fo  that  it  is  apparent  from  this  paffage ,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  not  admitted  the  ufe  of  circumcifion  at  the  time  that 
the  Ifraelites  left  their  country.  Thus  Shechem ,  demanding 
Dinah  for  his  wife  of  her  father  Jacob  and  her  brothers,  had  for 
anfwer,  we  cannot  give  our  fifler  to  one  that  is  uncircumcifed ,  for 
that  were  a  reproach  [c].  It  was  indeed  intended  as  a  mark  of 
the  higheft  infamy  and  reproach  by  the  Jews,  to  call  a  man  un - 
circumcifed\ff\.  The  parents  of  Samfon  endeavoured  to  diffuade 
him  from  the  marriage  of  a  woman  he  had  fet  his  affections 
upon,  by  telling  him  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  an  uncircumcifed 
Fhilifine .  This  was  the  higheft  difparagement  of  her  they 
could  pitch  upon ;  and  what  they  judged  the  moft  likely  to 
fhock  him,  and  prevent  his  making  any  further  addreffes  to  her. 
And  David  calls  his  fierce  and  boalting  antagonift,  in  the  greateft 
fcorn,  an  uncircumcifed  Philiflme  [e~\.  As  to  the  inftitution  of 
circumcifion  among  the  Hebrews,  we  have  an  exprefs  account 
and  hiftory  of  all  particulars  of  it,  and  its  firft  commencement 

D3  Jof.  v.  4,  5. 

[ a ]  Ibid.  ver.  2. 

[/>]  Ibid.  ver.  9. 

[e]  Gen.  xxxiv.  14. 

[d]  Jud.  xiv.  3. 

[#J  1  Sam.  xvii.  36. 
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m  Abraham,  the  great  Patriarch  and  founder  of  that  na- 
tioa  [/]. 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  precife  time,  means,  and  occafion, 
of  the  admiffion  and  eftablhhment  of  this  cuftom  among  the 
Hebrews,  is  afcertained  from  undoubted  records  ;  and  that  it 
was  admitted  by  them  feveral  ages  before  it  obtained  in  Egypt ; 
which  is  all  that  is  needful,  or  of  any  ufe  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe.  Upon  what  motives  it  was  at  length  introduced  into 
Egypt,  as  it  is  a  fpeculation  of  very  little  moment,  fo,  in  truth, 
hiftory  being  perfectly  filent,  the  matter  is  fo  much  in  the  dark 
that  nothing  can  be  determined  concerning  it  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty.  Several  of  the  ancients,  Irenaeus  [g],  Theodoret  [A], 
and  fome  others,  aflert,  that  the  Egyptians  learned  the  ufe  of  it 
from  the  Jews.  ArtapanusjV]  will  have  it,  that  they  took  it 
up  merely  out  of  regard  to  Mofes.  That  great  man  had  indeed 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  among  them  in  a  manner  very  wonderful, 
extraordinary,  and  fuch  as  might  well  excite  their  regard  and 
admiration.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  mud:  be  deeply 
fenlible  of  the  miferies  and  calamities  Egypt  laboured  under, 
they  could  not  but  obferve  the  fuccefs  that  perpetually  attended 
Mofes,  and  the  happiriefs  of  the  Ifraelites  under  his  con¬ 
duct  [£].  As  the  Egyptians  were  a  people  exceffively  and 
beyond  meafure  abandoned  to  fuperftition,  they  might 
poffibly  fall  into  the  notion  that  there  was  fomething  of 
a  charm  couched  under  that  rite,  which  intitled  thofe  that  were 
circumcifed,  as  he  and  the  Jews  all  were,  to  the  like  felicity*, 

4 

[/]  Gen*  xv^* 

Dr]  With  228.  a. 

[, h ]  Serna,  i.  ad.  Graecos,  p.  6.  c. 

[i]  Ap.  Eufeb.  Praep.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  With  226,  e, 

[£]  Exod.  v-  et  feqq. 
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and  fo  took  up  the  practice  of  it  themfelves  upon  that  account. 
But  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  any  thing  of  a  cuftom 
whofe  origin  is  fo  very  obfcure  :  only  it  is  moft  certain  that  it 
was  reputed  anciently  a  kind  of  prefervative  againft  injuries 
and  misfortunes  [m\  I  am  very  well  aware,  that  in  after¬ 
times  the  Egyptians  ufed  it  upon  a  very  different  account. 

Origen  has  indeed  long  ago  taken  notice  that  the  caufe  of 
the  circumcifion  of  the  Jews  was  not  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
circumcifion  of  the  Egyptians  [«].  Herodotus  lets  us  know 
what  that  was  ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  did  it  in  his  time 
merely  for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefs  [0].  Which  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  alfo  confirms,  he  afferting  they  cut  off  the  praepuce, 
for  the  fame  reafon  they  JJjaved  themfelves,  the  more  certainly 
to  keep  their  bodies  free  from  any  impurity  [^].  Every  body 
knows  the  Jews  ufed  it  all  along  from  the  very  beginning, 
wholly  upon  a  religious  account  as  an  Initiation ,  and  in  token 
of  a  covenant  [yj.  A  purpofe  as  remote  from  that  of  the 
Egyptians  as  well  could  be  j  though  this  was  not,  by  feveral, 
the  only  thing  in  which  the  two  nations  differed  as  to  this  rite, 
were  it  of  any  ufe  to  enumerate  them.  Not  that  it  is  to  be 
imagined  the  Egyptians  would  enter  upon  the  practice  of  an 
operation  upon  their  bodies,  fo  painful  and  troublefome  as  this 
was,  upon  fo  very  flight  a  confideration  as  that  affigned  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  much  more  likely  they  were  at  firft  induced 
by  lome  higher  motive,  as  the  notion  of  its  ferving  as  a  charm , 


[z/z]  v.  Spencer,  deliegib.  Hebr.  1.  i.  c  4.  p.  22. 

[«]  To  S'  atTiov  t tjj  ’ixSuiuu  opm  a  t’cuitov  tm  cut/w 

Orig.  c.  Celfum,  1.  v.  p.  265. 

[<?]  Ka0ap«T)fJo?  dvtxe v.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 

[/>]  De  Circumcif.  p.  810.  e. 

[ q ]  Gen.  xvii.  2. 


Alyunluv. 


or 
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or  carrying  with  it  fome  magical  property,  with  which  the 
Egyptians  were  intoxicated  above  all  other  people,  and  which 
would  be  as  powerful  tin  incentive  to  them  as  religion  to 
rational  and  intelligent  men.  And,  if  that  was  the  primitive 
defign  of  the  inftitution  there,  it  was  worn  out  in  tract  of  time, 
forgot,  and  the  tradition  loft;  pofterity  continuing  it  down 
only  becaufe  it  had  been  long  a  cuftom  there,  having  dropt  the 
true  reafon  [r]  why  it  was  firft  brought  into  ufe,  which  indeed 
is  at* this  day  the  cafe  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  They 
are  circumcifed  without  knowing  any  other  reafon  for  it,  but 
that  it  was  an  ancient  cuftom  of  thole  countries. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  Mofaic  oeconomy  of 
greater  notice,  or  more  extraordinary,  than  the  Urim  and 
\ Thummim  [j].  And  yet  Dr,  Spencer  will  have  this  to  be  ap¬ 

pointed  by  God  in  Imitation  of  the  auguries ,  prophecies ,  vocal 
images ,  oracles ,  and  divinations ,  of  the  Chaldaeans ,  Egyptians ,  * 
and  Canaanites  [/].  A  polition  that  carries  the  greater  furprize 
with  it,  in  regard  the  more  intelligent  of  even  the  Pagans  them- 
felves  flighted  and  had  exploded  all  thefe.  They  looked  upon 
them  only  as  illuftons,  and  as  fuperftitious  and  vain  amufe- 
ments,  that  had  no  real  foundation  in  nature  or  religion  [«]. 
Nay,  even  this  very  author  himfelf,  in  a  difcourfe  [#]  he  formerly 
publilhed,  reprefents  them  as  J, 'up  erf  hi on  s ,  pious  frauds ,  fancies , 

[r]  Confuetudine  quadam,  citra  rationem.  Epiphan.  Haeref.  xxxvi.  3, 
Marfh.  168.  e. 

Ils  fe.font  circoncire  fans  en  favoir  d’autre  raifon,  11  non  que  c  efl  une 
coutume  ancienne.  M.  de  la  Croix  Relat.  de  l’Afrique,  lo.  ii.  Pt.  2*  c.  3.^  3. 

[r]  Exod.  xxviii.  30.. 

[^]  L.  iii.  c.  1.  fe£t.  1.  p.  320.  c. 

[«]  v.  Tullii,  lib.  de  Divinatione. 

(V]  Cone.  Prodigies.  [Praef.  &  p.  162,  &c.] 


follies , 
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follies ,  errors ,  and  weaknejfes,  too  great  for  laughter.  It  cannot 
but  be  thought  very  ftrange,  and  indeed  incredible,  that  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  that  was  allowed  to  have  a  divine 
lan&ion,  and  hood  in  the  very  front  of  the  Jewifh  religion, 
fliould  ever  take  rife  from  practices  that  were  not  only  Pagan, 
but  deferved  fo  mean  characters  as  this  learned  writer  beftows, 
indeed  very  defervedly,  upon  them.  The  Urim  he  thinks  was 
a  little  image ,  in  human  Jhape ,  of  the  fort  formerly  called 
T heraphim  [jy].  This  the  high  prieft  wore  in  the  peftorale ,  and 
by  means  of  it  God ,  or  fome  angel  by  his  appointment,  was 
wont  to  give  anfwers  by  an  audible  voice,  as  Dr.  Spencer 
imagines,  when  this  was  applied  to  and  confulted  [2]  upon 
proper,  great,  and  folemn  oecafions. 

The  Thummim  he  takes  to  be  another  like  image  refembling 
that  which  was  worn  by  the  Egyptian  high  prieft  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diodorus  and  Aelian,  in  imitation  of  which  this 
he  thinks  was  made  [a~\.  The  Theraphim  from  which  he 
derives  the  Urim  were  little  idols  ufed  chiefly  in  Chaldaea  [3], 
and  much  like  the  Penates  of  the  Phrygians,  Romans,  and 
other  Gentil  nations.  That  the  Pagans  bellowed  an  idolatrous 
worfhip  upon  the  Theraphim,  and  made  life  of  them  in  their 
magick  and  divinations,  has  been  already  fufnciently  made  out 
by  Witfius  [c].  This  learned  gentleman  has  indeed  written 
profefledly  againft  Dr.  Spencer,  but  has  no  where  fucceeded  lo 

[y]  Urim — limulacrum  forte  parvulum  effigiem  humanam  referens  Theraphim 
antiquitus  appellatum,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  fe£t.  2.  p.  331.  e.  Voce  formata,  ibid, 

[zj  Num.  xxvii.  21.  Conf.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6. 

.  [a]  L.  iii.  c.  4.  fe£t.  2. 

[, b j  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30. 

[c]  Aegyptiaca,  five  de  Aegyptiacorum  Sacrorum  cum  Hebraicis  collatione,  4to. 
L  ii.  c.  10, 
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happily,  nor  has  that  advantage  of  him,  that  he  hath  herein 
tieating  of  the  Unm  and  Ihummimjyj,  fo  that  there  now 
remains  the  lefs  for  me  to  offer  on  the  fubjedt.  Thus  much 
muff  needs  be  faid,  that  the  Theraphims  were  fo  far  from 
having  that  high  fan&ion  which  the  Urim  had,  or  from  being 
the  origin  and  pattern  after  which  this  was  modelled,  that  they 
are  exprefsly  declared  odious  in  holy  writf/],  abominations, 
and  contrary  to  the  Mofaic  law.  And  full  as  little  reafon  was 
there  to  fuppofe  the  Thummim  made  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  image  above-mentioned.  The  Gentile  world  had  ever 
their  deities  without  number  or  end.  Among  the  reft  they  had 
confecrated  and  made  Gods  of  feveral  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
of  the  accidents  of  life,  and  of  all  the  feveral  human  virtues. 
In  particular,  of  foecundity,  of  hope,  of  vidtory,  of  fortune, 
of  plenty,  of  peace,  of  love,  of  piety,  of  prudence,  of 
judice,  and,  in  Egypt,  among  many  others,  of  truth  [g].  An 
image  of  this  laid,  made  of  precious  (tones,  Diodorus  (ays  the 
chief  judge  in  Egypt  wore  about  his  neck  in  a  gold  chain  [/6]. 
So  likewife  Aelian  tells  us,  that  he  was  wont  to  have  about  his 
neck,  an  image  made  a  of  fapphire  and  called  truth.  He  adds 
indeed,  that  the  judge  there,  from  all  antiquity,  had  been 
chofen  from  among  the  prieds  ;  but  the  chief  management  of 
affairs  in  Egypt,  and  mod  of  the  great  offices  in  the  kingdom 
were  in  their  hands.  And  the  perfon  here  treated  of,  did  not 
wear  this  image  as  a  pried,  but  in  a  very  different  capacity, 
and  as  a  judge  [i]. 

jV]  L.  ii.  c.  10.  et  feqq. 

L.  iii.  c.  12. 

[/  J  2  Kings  xxxiii.  24. 

[/J  ’A Aelian.  Var.  Hid.  1.  xiv.  c.  34. 

[/;]  L.  i.  p.  68.  e. 

[1]  Conf.  Witfium,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  feci.  9. 

'Vol.  IV.  Q.  q 
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It  was  meerly  a  badge  of  office:  nor  was  there  any  further 
myftery  in  it,  but  only  to  fignify  that  in  all  caufes,  and  with 
all  perfons,  his  proceedings  and  decrees  fhould  be  according  to 
truth  and  equity.  Which  very  defign  Aeiian  plainly  points 
forth,  in  telling  us,  along  with  the  account  of  this  image  of 
truth,  which  the  chief  judge  wore,  that  a  perfon  in  that  ftation 
ought  of  all  men  living  to  be  the  moft  juft  and  impartial  \ 
to  purfue  the  truth,  and  do  exact  juftice  to  all  people  whatever. 
For  which  reafon  doubtlefs  it  was  that  he  wore  this  image,  as 
Diodorus  intimates,  while  he  was  judging  caufes,  and  de¬ 
termining  ad  ions  and  controverfies  [/],  or  luits  at  law. 
Whereas  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  worn  only  by  the 
high  priefl,  were  confulted,  and  gave  anfwers,  as  an  oracle. 
So  that  there  was  no  manner  of  analogy  betwixt  them,  and  their 
ufes  and  intentions  were  as  different  as  well  could  be.  Not  but 
that  the  LXX  interpreters  being  Egyptians,  and  redding  there, 
not  knowing  what  the  Thummim  really  was,  feem  to  have 
fancied  it  fomething  not  unlike  the  image  worn  by  their  chief 
judge  [m],  becaufe  they  tranflate  CMnm  by  the  word 
the  very  fame  by  which  they  called  that  image.  Nor  is  it 
flrange  that  thofe  interpreters  fhould  make  fo  wrong  a  guefs 
about  a  thing  that  was  in  their  time  wholly  ceafed  and  in 
dilute.  The  Jews  themfelves  then  did  not  perhaps  rightly  under- 
ftand  what  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were,  nor  is  it  certainly 
known  at  this  day.  They  that  would  fee  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  them  may  do  it  in  Buxtorf’s  exercitations 

JTf'E^  <Je  auTov  won  hxxioToiTov,  ttiov,  apeidifUTov,  Aeiian.  1.  c. 

[7]  ’AjufpicrS^'jVfwv.  Diodor.  1.  c. 

[ m J  Aeiian.  hilt.  var.  xiv.  34. 
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upon  that  fubjeCfc ’»],  for  lam  not  willing  to  charge  thefe 
papers  with  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe.  Their 
thus  interpreting  the  word  Thummim ,  by  ’AA ijdeice,  did  indeed 
give  fome  umbrage  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Spencer,  that  the 
thing  came  originally  from  Egypt.  It  is  what  he  infills  very 
much  upon  [<?],  nor  does  any  thing  he  offers,  in  all  the  long 
difcourfe  he  has  publifhed  upon  the  fubjeCt,  carry  fo  much  the 
face  of  an  argument  as  this  does.  But,  after  all,  that  inter¬ 
pretation  was  quite  wrong,  which  Dr.  Spencer  likewife  knew 
very  well.  He  acknowledges  that  Thummim  denotes  per¬ 


fections  [f 
This  all  t 


and  not  Truth  as  the  LXX,  very  unfitly,  render  it. 
le  criticks  in  the  Hebrew,  he  allows,  are  agreed  in, 
as  they  are  that  Urim  imports  Lights  [^]  ;  which  indeed  Philo 
Judaeus  [r],  and  the  LXX,  have  not  unfitly  rendered,  by 
AyXwcri;  manijejiation ,  or  revelation.  Now,  fince  this  was  an 
oracle,  and  to  give  anfwers  when  confulted,  fince  its  proper 
ufe  was  to  give  light  to  things  that  were  perplext,  obfcure,  and 
in  the  dark  ;  and  thoroughly  to  inftruCt,  inform,  and  perfect, 
the  high  priefl,  as  often  as  by  means  of  it  he  fhould  have 
recourle  to  God  for  doCtrine  or  counfel,  it  could  never  pofiibly 
have  a  more  fit  name  affigned  it  than  Urim  and  Thummim, 
lights  and  perfections  [s].  So  that  the  LXX  were  apparently 
much  out  in  rendering  Thummim  by  ’AA #a«.  But  here  is 


[«]  Exerc.  de  Urim  et  Thum.  ii.  De  recentioribus,  v.  I.  C.  Dietcrici 
Antiq.  Bibl.  p.  654.  ' 

[<?]  L.  iii.  c.  4.  fed.  1,  2. 

[/>]  L.  iii.  c.  3.  fea.  1.  p.  329.  c.  et  c.  5.  fea.  1.  p.  401.  d. 

[?]  Conf.  Buxtorfii  exercit.  de  Urim,  c.  2.  p.  276.  e. 

[r]  De  vita  Mofis,  p.  670. 

[r]  Thummim  dici,  quia  perficiunt  facerdotem  magnum,  qui  per  ea  quaerit 

doarinam  a  domino.  Jonathan,  ap.  Buxtorf.  ib.  p.  279* 
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little  need  to  infift  on  words,  when  we  fee  the  things  were  as' 
different  as  well  could  be.  The  one  was  meerly  of  fecular 
ufe,  the  other  the  moft  facred  and  folemn  that  could  be:  the 
one  the  badge  of  a  judge,  the  other  an  oracle.  So  that  Dr. 
Spencer  was  greatly  in  the  wrong  in  averting  fo  near  an  agree¬ 
ment  betwixt  them,  and  more  in  referring  the  Thummim  to 
the  Egyptians  as  the  firft  authors  of  it  and  believing  that 
the  Ilraelites  borrowed  the  ufe  of  this  gem  from  them,  and  that 
God  allowed  it  as  an  ornament  to  the'  high  Prieft  of  the 
Ifraelites,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians  ’AXyOsict.  [«].  As  much 
miftaken  was  he  in  thinking  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  borne 
by  their  Jewifh  high  prieft,  the  chief  perfon  concerned  in  that 
religion,  and  which  were  things  as  facred  as  any  in  the 
religion,  and  recourfe  had  to  them  only  on  great  occafion,  and 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  were  two  images  in  human  fhape, 
caufed  to  be  made  by  Mofes,  after  he  had  over  and  over  fo 
ftriftly  forbid  the  making  of  any  graven  image,  or  the  likenefs 
of  any  thing  £#]  whatever,  after  he  had  exprefsly  laid  his 
commands  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Take  ye 
therefore  g ood  heed ,  left  ye  corrupt  yourfelves ,  and  make 
you  a  graven  Image ,  or  the  fimilltude  of  any  figure  [y],  See. 
nay  he  had  openly  declared  the  man  CURSED  that  'maketh 
any  graven  or  molten  image,  pronouncing  them  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  the  Lord,  and  enjoining  all  the  people  to  anfwer  and  fay 

[/]  Ad  Aegyptios  tanquam  primos  authores  referamus,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  fed.  ii. 
p.  394. 

[a]  Credamus,  Ifraelitas  illam  Gemmam  ab  Aegyptiis  mutuatos  fuifle, 
Deunique — Pontifici  Ifraelitico  in  ornamentum  concefiifl'e,  &c,  ibid. 

[*]  Exod.  xx.  4. 

[y]  Peut.  xv.  15,  16. 
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Amends]  to  it.  Dr.  Spencer  takes  notice  of  two  very  learned 
men,  who,  directly  contrary  to  his  notion,  fancy  that  the 
Egyptians  took  the  hint  of  the  ns^tx7rjov  worn  by  their  chief 
judge  from  the  Jewith  Thummim.  I  mean  Id.  Grotius'^], 
and  J.  Schefferus  [£],  to  whom  I  may  add  a  third,  Herm. 
Conringiusfc].  who  was  not  inferior  to  either  of  them.  For 
my  own  part,  there  is  fo  little  analogy,  as  has  been  (hewn 
above,  betwixt  that  neatW/ov  and  the  Thummim,  that  I  can  fee 
no  more  reafon  to  fubfcribe  to  their  fentiments,  than  to  his. 
The  things  were  different;  fo  likevvife  was  the  ufe  and  defign 
of  each,  and  the  perfons  that  wore  them  under  as  different 
characters  and  circumftances. 

Upon  this  occafion  it  may  be  not  amifs  to  remark  that  there 
have  been  fome  men  of  great  note  and  figure  in  the  world,  and 
in  particular  Juflin  Martyr  jh/],  Clemens  Alexandrinus  [>],  and 
Eufebius  [f~\,  as  alfo  JofephusJj-],  that  was  himfelf  a  Jew, 
and  a  perfon  of  great  learning  ;  who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Gentiles  had  borrowed  all  thofe  cuftoms  they  had  in  common 
with  the  Jews,  from  the  Mofaic  law.  To  go  about  to  enquire 
into  the  certainty  of  this  here,  would  be  a  digref&oii-  of  no 
fervice  to  my  defign,  and  indeed  now  of  no  ufe.  I  have 
already  not  only  (hewn  by  what  means  both  might  very  eafily 
fall  into  the  fame  rites,  without  any  notice  of  each  other,  or 

[%•]  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

[a]  Not.  in  lib.  de  Vent.  Chrift.  Relig.  n.  m.  fe£h  16. 

[£]  De  Antiquorum  Torquibus,  fedt.  5.  p.  21. 

[c]  De  Hermet.  Aegypt.  Med.  c.  xii.  p.  142. 

\d ]  Apol.  ii. 

[*]  Strom.  1.  i.  et  v. 

[/]  Praep.  1.  xiti. 

{/]  Contra  Apion.  1.  ii.  p.  m.  1081.  a.  b*. 
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ever  conferring  together,  but  likewife  laid  open  the  true  caufe 
of  their  agreement.  Only  thus  much  I  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  together  with  Pellicanus,  Hackfpan,  Toftatus,  and  fome 
others,  whole  authority  will,  I  fancy,  not  weigh  much  with 
men  of  thought.,  unlefs  backed  with  better  arguments  than 
any  they  have  alledged,  Dr.  Spencer  has  brought  in  The- 
odoret  [£],  as  a  voucher  for  his  opinion.  He  cites  two  long 
pah  ages  out  of  him  [/],  neither  of  which,  in  reality,  make 
any  thing  to  his  purpofe.  Whereas,  if  he  would  have  known 
the  true  fentiments  of  this  father,  he  elfewhere  very  freely  and 
openly  delivers  them  averting  that  as  the  Hebrews  dwelt  a  long 
time  in  Egypt,  fo  the  Egyptians  received  very  conjiderable  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  many  ufeful  intimations  of  cuftoms  and  things 
from  their  converfation  [£].  And  in  particular  he  thinks  they  owed 
the  firft  ufe  of  circumcilion  to  the  Hebrews,  as  has  been  already 
noted. 

To  bring  this  whole  affair  to  a  conclufion,  as  it  has  been 
above  [/]  made  out  that  the  current  of  hiftory  and  fad  is  univer- 
fally  oppolite,  and  runs  counter  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Spencer: 
So,  if  we  have  recourfe  to  the  parties  concerned  on  either  fide, 
they  give  their  votes  as  diredly  againlf  him  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  ever  any  one  man  living  in  thofe  times,  Jew  or  Gentile 
had  any  luch  fenfe  of  this  matter.  For  the  Jews  and  even  the 
holy  writers  themfelves,  thofe  very  facrifices  that  Dr.  Spencer  [mj 
makes  the  pattern  after  which  Mofes  copyed,  Modes  himfelf 


[Z>]  Tom.  iv.  Serm.  7. 

[/]  De  Legib.  Hebr.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  10. 

[£]  To)  d,  Alyvnhot  gsXhsov  v<rov  t ns  tx'tuv  [AtTomas  uvnavlo,  <rv%vQvyap  uxtjirccv 
%pcv ov  'E Qpa'ioi  rr,v  A’lyv? Huv,  ad  Graec.  Serm.  i.  p.  10. 

[/]  Vide  fupra. 

[wj  L.  iii.  Dillbrt,  ii. 
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and  after  him  S.  Paul,  who  was  fo  great  a  m after  of  the 
learning  of  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  declares  to  be  abo¬ 
minations  highly  offenfive  to  the  divine  majefty,  and  that 
thofe  Gentiles  facrificed  unto  Devils,  net  to  God  [«].  And 
elfewhere  the  whole  heathen  worfhip,  and  all  parts  of  it  are 
pronounced  abominations,  and  evil  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord  [0]. 
So  that  it  is  not  ftrange  that  the  Lord  had  charged  the  lfraelites 
that  they  fhould  not  do  like  the  Heathen  that  were  round  about 
them  [p  |  :  and  particularly  like  the  Egyptians,  who  are  here 
diftinguifhed  by  their  worfhiping  images  of  calves  [<7],  and 
perhaps  all'o  by  their  uling  divinations  and  enchantments,  to 
which  they  were  addicted  above  all  other  nations.  In  fine, 
the  Jews  faw  fo  little  like  what  they  themfelves  believed  or 
a£ted  in  their  worfhip,  among  the  heathens,  that  they  aver 
they  have  not  known  God\r‘ nor  adored  him,  or  called  upon  his 
name  [j].  For  which  reafon  they  looked  upon  them  as  objeds 
of  his  hatred  and  indignation  [/].  In  confequence  of  this  die 
Jews  were  univerfally  poflefled  with  a  very  mean  and  ill 
opinion  of  them.  They  were  fo  far  from  thinking  any  part  of 
the  Mofaic  law  derived  from  this  quarter,  that  they  ever 
cenfured  the  Gentil  do&rines  as  falfe,  and  their  worfhip  as 
wholly  impious  and  prophane,  becaufe  they  fo  little  agreed  with 
their  own.  Upon  which  very  account  they  both  lhunned  their 
converfe,  and  flighted  and  defpifed  their  perfons. 

[»]  Deuti  xxxii.  16,  17.  1  Corinth,  x.  20. 

[0]  2  Kings,  xxi.  2,  3.  Conf.  2.  Chron.  xxxvi.  14. 

[/>]  2  Kings,  xvii.  15. 

\f\  Ver.  16  et  17. 

[r]  Pfalm  lxxix.  6. 

0]  Jer.  x.  25. 

[/]  Ibid. 
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And  this,  in  truth,  it  was,  that  drew  fo  great  a  load  of  fatire 
and  calumny  back  from  the  Pagans  upon  the  Jews,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  inftances  in  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and  other  writers 
on  that  fide ;  that  fome  perfons  who  did  not  know  what  were 
the  right  grounds  and  caufes  of  them  have  made  a  mighty  ftir 
about,  as  if  thofe  characters  ,were  juft,  and  the  Jews  deferved 
what  was  thus  only  fixed  upon  them  in  mere  return  for  the 
rough  treatment  they  ever  gave  the  Pagans.  Every  nation  will 
be  forward  enough  to  juftify  their  own  manners  and  ul'ages,  be 
they  what  they  will.  And  thofe  who  will  infult  others,  muff, 
in  courfe,  expedt  like  returns,  right  or  wrong,  and  not  be  fpared 
themfelves  ;  which  truly  was  the  whole  of  the  matter  in  the 
cafe  before  us,  and  the  only  reafon  that  the  Gentiles  flung  upon 
them  all  that  cenfure  and  reproach. 

But  what  pafled  then  fell,  after  all,  far  fhort  of  what  we 
have  feen  in  our  days.  The  ftiffnefs  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
fupercilious  carriage  to  the  Gentiles,  drew  from  them  abundance 
of  raillery  and  fcarcafm.  Then  the  mighty  diftance  at  which 
they  kept  them,  occafioned  a  general  ignorance  among  them  of 
the  Jewifh  affairs,  and  gave  birth  to  feveral  groundlefs  ftories 
and  reports  concerning  their  nation.  And,  when  chriftianity* 
began  to  fpread  in  the  world,  and  gain  ground  of  the  Pagan 
religion,  the  partizans  of  it  directed  their  fhafts,  with  the  fame 
animofity,  againft  the  Mofaic  writings  that  they  did  againft 
the  Gofpel.  They  faw  well  how  great  a  fupport  this  had  from 
thofe  writings ;  and  therefore  attacked  both  with  equal  ftrefs 
and  application.  But  all  this  hath  been  much  out-done  by  a 
humour  that  has  prevailed  in  the  prefent  age.  The  Jews  have 
been  expofed  as  ftupid  and  illiterate  dolts,  the  vileft  of  all  hu¬ 
man  creatures ;  and  the  Mofaic  account  of  things  as  only  fitted 
3  to 
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to  their  guftand  capacity.  This  account  has,  with  a  great  deal 
of  art,  ingenuity,  and  diligence,  been  reprefented  as  inconfiflent 
with  nature ,  as  falfe ,  abfurd ,  and  every  thing  elfe  that  is  bad  : 
and  this  chiefly  becaufe  it  could  not  be  brought  by  any  means 
to  favour  fome  late  theories  and  hypothefes. 

The  lcurvy  reception  the  Jews  of  old  ever  gave  the  Gentils, 
could  not  certainly  but  be  warning  and  reafon  lufficient  for  the 
latter  to  keep  aloof,  to  avoid  their  converfe,  and  never  come 
near  their  territories.  The  carriage  of  the  Jews  towards  them 
was  perpetually  fuch  as  if  they  judged  them  creatures  of  a  much 
meaner  fpecies,  and  infinitely  below  themfeives.  To  fay  there 
that  any  man  was  an  Heathen ,  was  to  reprefent  him  as  wholly 
unfit  for  human  fociety  [/]  ;  and  it  was  reputed  a  difparagement, 
if  not  a  fort  of  pollution,  to  entertain  any  correfpondence  with 
him.  They  thought,  with  the  laffc  degree  of  contempt,  of  the 
manners,  the  knowledge,  the  underftanding,  and  even  the  perfon 
of  an  heathen.  This  was  a  continual  bar  to  all  civil  intercourfe 
with  the  neighbouring  nations :  nor  is  it  ever  to  be  imagined, 
any  man  could  be  over  forward  to  travel  among  a  people  who 
were  fure  to  flight  him,  and  judge  him  wholly  unworthy  of 
their  converfation.  But,  befides,  Jerufalem  lay  quite  up  in  the 
country,  and  at  confiderable  diflance  from  the  lea;  whereas 
Pelufium,  Tanais,  Canopus,  Memphis,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  were  all  near  to  the  fea,  or  the  Nile,  that  fhips  could 
eafily  come  full  up  to  them  ;  which  much  facilitated  the  paf- 
lage,  and  encouraged  the  travels,  of  the  Greeks  and  other  fo¬ 
reigners  into  Egypt.  And  this,  as  it  is  very  certain,  fo  it  gives 
an  effectual  anfwer  to  that  queftion,  What  man  of  all  the  Grae- 
cians  did  we  ever  read  of  as  travelling  into  Judea  for  the  improve- 

[*]  An  heathen  man  and  a  puhlicany  Matth,  xviii.  17* 
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ment  and  culture  of  his  underfunding ?  but  who  was  there  that 
did  not  travel  into  Egypt  [ u ]  for  that  purpofe? 

The  learned  writer  who  propounds  this,  alledges  it  as  an 
argument ,  and  no  mean  one,  that  the  Jewifh  nation  had  not  in  thofe 
times  any  great  reputation  on  account  of  their  learning  [#].  Indeed 
he  lays  it  down  as  a  thing  known  and  granted  on  all  hands, 
that  this  nation  was  never  confiderable  for  philofophy  or  mathema* 
ticks ,  for  the  fudy  of  the  other  arts ,  or  any  remarkable  production 
of  human  wit  of  that  kind  [ jpJ.  Nay,  he  calls  in  Apollonius 
Molon ,  pronouncing  them  the  mof  aukward  of  all  the  barbarous 
nations  ;  and  declaring  them  the  only  men  under  heaven  that  had 
never  made  any  one  fingle  difcovery  that  was  of  any  manner 
of  ufe  in  life  [z].  It  is  much  that  he  fliould  not  at  the  fame 
time  take  notice,  that  Apollonius  was  partial  and  prejudiced,  a 
profeffed  enemy  of  the  Jews,  unacquainted  with  their  affairs, 
and  his  account  of  them  falfe,  and  without  any  manner  of 
ground  ;  all  which  Jofephus  [ a ]  makes  out  in  the  very  place 
from  which  this  learned  author  quotes  that  paffage  of  Apollo¬ 
nius.  But  poffibly  to  note  that,  would  not  have  been  fo  fer- 
viceable  to  the  defign  he  is  carrying  on  here,  which  is  to  repre- 
fent  the  Jews  as  a  people  the  moll:  unacquainted  with  any  ufe- 
ful  fciences ,  the  mod:  Jlupid ,  illiterate ,  and  ignorant  [<£],  of  all  the 


[«]  Quem  unquam  Graecorum  legimus  adiifle  Judaeam  ad  capiendum  ingenii 
cultum  :  quem  non  in  Egyptum  defcendifle  ?  D.  Tho.  Burnet,  ArchaeoL  c.  vii. 

P-  43* 

[*]  Argumentum  non  obfcurum  Gentem  iftam,  tunc  temporis  literarum  nomine 
non  claruifle.  ibid. 

\  lj]  Notum  eft  vero  in  difciplinis  mathematicis  aut  philofopbicis  nunquam 
praecelluifle  hanc  gentem,  neque  in  caeterarum  artium  ftudiis,  aut  id  genus  ullo 
humani  ingenii  eximio  foetu.  Archaeol.  p.  43.  Conf.  p.  195,  e. 

[z]  Ibid.  p.  44. 

la]  L.  ii.  contra  Apion.  p.  1069.  e. 

[/>]  Vide  fupra. 
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whole  race  of  mankind.  Not  that  I  (hall  here  go  about  to 
evince,  what  is  already  but  too  well  known,  that  the  hiftories 
and  accounts  of  thofe  early  times  are  not  fo  perfect  and  full 
that  w?e  may  venture  upon  them,  thus  decifively,  to  determine 
what  a  nation  did  not  know :  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  a  people  were  Grangers  to  all  arts,  becaufe  hiftory 
is  filent,  and  does  not  acquaint  us  that  they  were  m afters  of 
any  :  for  that  is  not  the  cafe  here ;  and,  if  he  had  pleafed  but 
to  have  confulted  the  books  of  Kings ,  of  Chronicles ,  and  fomc 
others  [c]  in  that  Canon,  he  might  prefently  have  feen  that  his 
reprefentation  was  very  far  from  juft,  or  agreeable  to  the  true 
ftate  of  things  among  the  Jews.  He  might  have  been  informed 
there,  that  the  very  defigns  and  defcriptions ,  and  much  more  the 
building  of  that  wonderfully  noble  and  ftately  pile  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  to  fay  nothing  now  of  the  feveral  royal  palaces  [V], 
could  never  have  been  performed  in  that  manner  without  a  very- 
great,  exquiftte  knowledge  and  maftery  in  carpentry,  ftnithery, 
mafonry,  archite&ure,  mechanicks,  and  all  the  better  and  more 
ufeful  arts  [e],  But,  befides  the  body  of  the  temple,  the  apart¬ 
ments  and  fubfervient  buildings  were  alfo  very  conliderable. 
The  whole  was,  indeed,  vaftly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  meet 
with  in  hiftory  then  in  being,  either  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  or 
any  where  ell'e.  And  yet  it  was  built  of ft  one  made  ready  before 
it  was  brought  thither ;  as  likewife  the  cedar ,  which  was  the  tim¬ 
ber  made  ufe  of  in  it ;  fo  that  there  was  neither  hammer ,  nor  axe , 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  houfe  while  it  was  in  building  [  /*]. 
The  materials  of  all  the  various  parts,  rooms,  and  divifions,  of 

[c]  Particularly  Ezek.  xl.  et  feqq. 

[i]  1  Kings  vii. 

\e\  Conf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.  16. 

[/]  1  Kings  vi.  7.  9, 
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this  prodigious  fahrick,  were  all  dedgned,  cut  out,  and  framed, 
at  a  didance  from  the  place  where  it  was  finally  railed.  I  eafily 
allow  this  learned  gentleman  to  be  a  good  judge  of  all  the  gen- 
teeler  and  more  ingenuous  arts;  and  I  dejire  him  to  confiderhow 
this  could  ever  be  performed,  I  will  not  fay  without  common 
geometry,  mathematicks,  architecture,  and  the  feveral  arts  fub- 
lervient  to  it,  but  without  a  very  great  and  extraordinary  accom- 
plifhment  and  perfection  in  them  all.  Nor  is  that  by  many  the 
only  indance  he  might  there  have  met  with,  to  evince  the  fame 
thing,  and  put  it  beyond  any  caufe  of  doubt.  I  am  very  for¬ 
ward  to  perfuade  myfelf  thofe  books  are  not  of  lefs  authority 
with  him  than,  I  will  not  fay  Apollonius  Moion,  but  Herodotus, 
or  Diodorus ;  and  they  would  affuredly  have  fhewed  him,  that 
the  arts  and  learning  of  Judaea  were,  in  truth,  very  conliderable 
a  long  time  before  ever  Thales,  Pythagoras,  or  any  of  the  moft 
early  of  the  Greek  fages  had  ever  vifited  Egypt.  And  would 
the  Jews  have  given  them  permiffion  or  encouragement,  as  the 
Egyptians  did,  they  might  have  travelled  into  Judaea  vadly 
more  to  their  information  than  into  Egypt.  That  I  think  ap¬ 
pears  very  clearly  from  what  has  been  already  delivered  con¬ 
cerning  the  date  of  knowledge  in  that  country,  from  all  the 
jght  that  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  it. 

But,  as  it  was  not  eafy  on  a  fubjeCt  fo  very  extenfive  and 
.opious,  to  avoid  exceeding  the  bounds  I  firft  fet  myfelf,  which 
I  am  well  aware  I  have  done;  fo  I  fhall  be  the  more  brief  in 
the  difpatch  of  what  is  yet  depending;  which  is,  to  enquire 
into  the  fenfe  of  the  fecular  writers  among  the  Jews  concerning 
this  controverfy  about  the  origin  of  their  law.  And  they  are 
very  far  from  giving  any  the  lead  countenance  to  the  opinion, 
that  any  part  of  it  was  owing  to  the  Gentiles.  Indead  of  that, 
they  every  where  reprefent  it  to  be  at  as  great  didance  from  pa¬ 
gan  ifm 
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ganifm  as  poflible.  One,  who  was  as  good  a  judge  as  any  man, 
avers,  that  it  was  very  apparent  there  was  a  direct  repugnancy 
and  contrariety  of  the  Jewifh  laws ,  not  only  to  thofe  of  Greece ,  but 
ve+y  many  others  of  the  Pagan  nations  ;  and,  above  ally  to  thofe 
of  the  Egyptians  [g].  In  like  manner  Philo,  who,  being  of  Jewifh 
defcent,  and  born  in  Egypt,  had  the  better  opportunity  of  being 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  date  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of 
Judea,  after  he  had  fet  forth  the  abfurdity  and  vanity  of  the 
Egyptian  theology,  lays  it  down  as  a  thing  certain  and  incon- 
teftable,  that  the  law  was  given  as  a  guard  and  fence  againfl 
the  cuftoms  of  Egypt ;  Mofes,  in  purfuit  of  that  great  defign  [A], 
keeping  all  the  Egyptian  irreligion  intirely  out  of  the  facred  legifla- 
ture ;  by  which  means  he  reclaimed  the  Jews  from  the  ribbaldry 
to  which  they  had  been  fo  long  habituated  in  Egypt,  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God ;  his  intention  in  the  whole  being  to  lead 
mankind  out  of  the  errors  of  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is  of  thofe  he  is 
here  treating,  into  the  right  way\  to  fet  afide  what  was  in 
pra&ice  amongfl:  them,  and  prefcribe  a  more  reafonable  manner, 
of  worfhip. 

Nor  did  ever  any  of  the  Pagans  go  about  to  fancy  the  JewilB 
conflitution  was  obliged  to  them  for  any  thing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  reverfe  of  theirs,  and  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  to  the  Gentile  oeconomy.  They  faw  plainly,, 
and  acknowledged,  that  all  things  whatever  that  were  facred ■ 
amongfl  them,  paffed  for  irreligious  and  prophane  [/'].  amongfl 


[£]  ^on  enim  circa  folos  Graecos  difcordia  Legum  dignofcitur :  fed  maxime 
verfus  Aegyptios,  et  plurimos  alios.  Jofeph.  contra  Apion.  1.  ii.  p.  1066.  Rufino 
Interprete. 

[£]  ’AvtXuv  8v  IK  tvs  Upx;  vo[j,o()«ri2$  :zja.<rxv  rojaifnjv  IxGeWjv,  ir)  rr,v  ts  zxpoi 
dxr^HXV  ovroi  ©£a  ixdXE<rtv,-~~'(3iiXcy,£vos  $  to  ytvos  tuv  dvQpunuv  ocvoJ'iaj  srAa- 

vufxci/ov  ei;  d-rrXoiv^ xrnv  a.yetv  i$cv»  De  decalogo,  p.  756.  a* 

[;]  Profana  illic  omnia  quae  apud  nos  facra.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  V.  c.  4.  de  Judaeis. 
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the  Nay,  the  very  Egyptians  themfelves,  for  whom 

Dodor  Spencer  contends  fo  eagerly,  had  likewife  the  fame  fenfe 
of  this  matter  exadly.  So  far  were  they  from  thinking  any 
thing  transferred  from  theirs  to  the  Jewilh  laws ,  thatManetho, 
who  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  mafter  of  the  hiftory  of  both  na¬ 
tions  as  any  man  fince  Mofes,  pronounces  them  perfe&ly  in- 
confiftent ;  and  the  Mofaic  fandions  repugnant  to  the  cujloms 
that  were  peculiar  to  Egypt  above  all  others  Ji\  whatever. 

So  that,  in  fine,  whether  we  refled  upon  the  cuftoms  about 
which  the  conteft  here  is,  and  the  nature,  reafons,  or  defign 
of  them ;  whether  we  confult  Mofes  himfelf,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Jewifh  writers  ;  or  thofe  of  the  Pagan  world,  the  Egyptians, 
and  others;  all  of  them  confpire  unanimoufly  to  eftablifh  this 
propofition,  that  Mofes  was  fo  far  from  inferting  any  of  the 
Egyptian,  or  other  Gentile  rites,  into  the  body  of  his  laws ,  in 
compliance  with  I  know  not  what  inclinations  of  the  Jews, 
that  he  really  avoided  thofe  rites ;  and  did  all  that  was  poflible 
to  debar  the  Jews  from  them,  and  implant  in  them  an  utter 
abhorrence  and  averfion  to  them.  Nor  has  Dodor  Spencer 
given  a  proof  that  Mofes  really  took  any  Angle  dodrine  or 
pradice  whatever  from  the  Pagans,  after  all  the  pains  he  has 
taken  for  that  purpofe.  And,  by  this  time,  I  think  it  is  plain, 
no  fuch  proof  is  ever  to  be  expeded  :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
what  this  learned  writer  contends  for,  is  diredly  againft  fad, 
hiftory,  and  the  true  ftate  of  things. 

[£]  MaAira  to~s  Alyv7rVa{  tOnr^sms  iwvlntptvoi»  Ap.  Jofephum,  c,  Apion.  I.  i. 
p,  1053.  a* 
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XX.  7 *he  Ceremonial  of  making  the  Kings  Bed . 

Communicated  by  Mr.  Brooke,  of  the  Herald's 

College,  F.  S.  A. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiqjj aries,  Jan.  25,  177 6. 


To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milles,  Prefident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
S  1  R, 

1H  A  V  E  fent  you  the  old  ceremony  of  making  the  king’s  bed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  8th ;  with  a  view,  as  it  has  fome- 
thing  lingular  in  it,  of  affording  fome  little  entertainment  to  you,, 
and  the  Society,  if  you  {hall  think  proper  to  communicate  it  to 
them. 

It  is  extra&ed  from  an  original  manufcript,  elegantly  written,, 
beautifully  illuminated,  and  richly  bound,  which  was  fome  time  in 
the  library  of  Henry  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl-marfhal  of  England,  to 
whom  it  came  by  defcent  from  Thomas  the  great  duke  of  Norfolk, 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  who  married  Mary 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  lord- 
chamberlain  to  king  Henry  the  Vlllth.  It  contains  the  whole  duty 
of  the  lord-chamberlain,  and  of  the  officers  in  his  department,  is 
the  original  copy  kept  for  the  information  of  that  earl,  and  had 
been  compiled  by  order  of,  and  approved  by  the  king  himfelf  in^ 
council.  I  am,  with  great  efteem,  Sir,  &c. 

Herald’s  College,  L  Q  BR0QKE  R  c> 

Jan.  15,  1776. 
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2 1 2  ‘ The  Ceremonial  of  making  the  King's  Ltd. 

«  The  oolde  ordre  of  makyng  the  Kynges  bedd,  not  to  be  uftd 
44  nor  done,  but  as  hys  grace  woll  comaund  and  appoynte  from 
44  tyme  to  tyme  herafter. 

44  Furste  a  groome  or  a  page  to  take  a  torche  &  to  goo  to  the 
44  vvarderobe  of  the  kynges  bedd,  &  bryng  theym  of  the  warderobe 
44  with  the  kynges  fluff  unto  the  chambr  for  makyng  of  the  fame 

44  bedde. - Where  as  aught  to  be  a  gentylman-ufher,  iiij  yeomen 

44  of  the  chambr  for  to  make  the  fame  bedde.  The  groome  to 

44  flande  at  the  bedds  feete  with  his  torche. - They  of  the 

44  warderohe  opennyng  the  kinges  fluff  of  hys  bedde  upon  a  fayre 
44  fheete  bytwen  the  fayde  groome  &  the  bedds  fote,  iij  yomen  or 
44  two  at  the  lefle  in  every  fyde  of  the  bedde.  The  gentylman 

44  ufher  and  parte  commaundyng  theym  what  they  fhall  doo. - 

44  A  yoman  with  a  dagger  to  fearche  the  flrawe  of  the  kynges 

44  bedde  that  there  be  none  untreuth  therin. - And  this  yoman 

44  to  cafte  up  the  bedde  of  downe  upon  that,  &  oon  of  theym  to 
<c  tomble  over  yt  for  the  ferche  thereof.  Then  they  to  bete  and 
44  tufte  the  fayde  bedde,  &  to  laye  oon  then  the  bolder  without 
44  touchyng  of  the  bedd,  where  as  it  aught  to  lye.  Then  they  of 
44  the  warderobe  to  delyver  theym  a  fuftyan  takyng  the  faye  therof. 
44  All  theys  yomen  to  laye  theyr  hands  theroon  at  oones,  that  they 
44  touch  not  the  bedd,  ty  11  yt  be  layed  as  it  fholde  be  by  the 

44  comaundcment  of  the  uffher. - And  fo  the  furfle  fheet  in  lyke 

4{  wyfe,  and  then  to  truffle  in  both  fheete  &  fuflyan  rownde  about 
44  the  bedde  of  downe.  The  warderoper  to  delyver  the  fecond 
44  fheete  unto  two  yomen,  they  to  erode  it  over  theyr  arme,  and  to 
44  ftryke  jy]  the  bedde  as  the  uffher  fhall  more  playnly  fheweun  to 
44  theym.  Then  every  yoman  layeing  hande  upon  the  fheete  to 
44  laye  the  fame  fheete  upon  the  bedde.  And  fo  the  other  fuftyan 
454  upon  or  ij  with  fuche  coverynge  as  fhall  content  the  kynge, 

/ a)  Stroak,  from  the  Saxon,  Stpacan,  Lavigarg. 

<4  Thus 
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st  Thus  doou  the  ij  yomen  next  to  the  bedde  to  laye  down  agene 
“  the  overmore  fuftyan,  the  yomen  of  the  warderohe  delyveryngc 
u  theym  a  pane  fheete,  the  fayde  yoman  therewythall  to  cover  the 
“  fayde  bedde  :  And  fo  then  to  laye  down  the  overmoft:  fheete 
“  from  the  beddes  heed.  And  then  the  fayd  ij  yomen  to  laye  all 
“  the  overmoft  clothes  of  a  quarter  of  the  bedde.  Then  the 
“  warderoper  to  delyver  unto  theym  fuch  py llowes  as  fhali  pleafe 
“  the  kynge.  The  fayd  yoman  to  laye  theym  upon  the  bolfter 
<6  and  the  heed  fheet  with  whych  the  fayde  yoman  (hall  cover  the 
“  fayd  pyllowes.  And  fo  to  trufte  the  endes  of  the  faid  fheete 
“  under  every  end  of  the  bolfter.  And  then  the  fayd  warderoper 
“  to  delyver  unto  them  ij  ly tie  fmall  pyllowes  wherwythall  the 
“  fquyres  for  the  bodye  or  gentylman  uifher  (hall  give  the  faye  to 
“  the  warderoper,  and  to  the  yoman  whyche  have  layde  on  hande 
“  upon  the  fayd  bedde.  And  then  the  fayd  ij  yomen  to  laye  upon 
“  the  fayde  bedde  toward  the  bolfter  as  yt  was  bifore.  They 
“  makyng  a  crofte  and  kiftynge  yt  where  there  handes  were. 
«  Then  ij  yomen  next  to  the  feete  to  make  the  feers,  as  the  uflber 
“  fhali  teche  theym.  And  fo  then  every  of  them  fticke  up  the 
“  aungell  about  the  bedde,  and  to  lette  downe  the  corteyns  of  the 
fayd  bedde  or  fparver  \b\ 

“  Item,  a  fquyer  for  the  bodye  or  gentylman-uffher  aught  to 
“  fett  the  kynges  fword  at  hys  beddes  heede. 

“  Item,  a  fquyer  for  the  bodye  aught  to  charge  a  fecret  groome 
<<  or  page  to  have  the  kepynge  of  the  fayde  bedde  with  a  lyght 
“  unto  the  tyme  the  kynge  be  difpofed  to  goo  to  yt. 

i«  Item,  a  groome  or  page  aught  to  take  a  torche  whyle  the  bedde 
a  ys  yn  makyng  to  feche  a  loof  of  brede,  a  pott  with  ale,  a  pott 
wyth  wine  for  theym  that  rnaketh  the  bedde,  and  every  man. 


(b)  Sparver,  a  camp  or  turn  up  becl,  from  Spappan,  Obder€}  to  fhut  or  clofe  up. 
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“  Item,  the  gently  man- uffher  aught  to  forbede  that  no  manner 
“  of  man  do  fett  eny  dyffhe  uppon  the  kynge’s  bedde  for  fere  of 
“  hurtyng  of  the  kynge’s  ryche  counterpoynt  that  lyeth  therupon. 
“  And  that  the  fayd  uffher  take  goode  heede,  that  noo  man  wipe 
“  or  rubbe  their  handes  uppon  none  arras  of  the  kynges,  wherby 
“  they  myght  bee  hurted,  in  the  chambr  where  the  kynge  ys  fpe- 
u  dally,  and  in  all  other.” 


XXI,  Obfer - 
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XXL  Obfervations  on  the  Apamean  Medal . 
By  the  Hon .  Daines  Barrington. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  2,  1 776. 


I  Have  lately  perufed  with  much  attention  what  the  very 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Bryant  hath  infilled  upon,  with 
regard  to  an  Apamean  medaglion,  the  reverfe  of  which  is 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  fome  circumftances  of  the  Noachic 
deluge. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  Mr.  Bryant  hath  very  clearly  proved 
by  a  differtation,  in  which  he  enters  more  fully  into  this  fub- 
jedt,  than  he  had  done  in  his  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
that  he  was  not  miftaken  in  his  manner  of  reading  the  legend 
on  the  reverfe  of  this  medaglion,  and  that  the  letters  N>QE 
cannot  be  the  termination  of  the  word  AAEHANAP,  as  his 
anonymous  antagonift  had  contended. 

Having  been  thus  far  convinced  by  what  Mr.  Bryant  hath 
alledged ;  I  cannot  fay  that  I  am  equally  fatisfied  with  the  in¬ 
ferences  he  hath  drawn,  from  what  is  defcribed  on  the  reverfe 
of  the  medaglion,  which  he  fuppofes  to  allude  to  the  Mofaical 
account  of  the  deluge. 


S  f  2 
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Mr.  Bryant  undoubtedly  means  well  by  this  fuppofed  ad- 
dit  iona-1  confirmation  of  the  Old  Teftament.  I  cannot  however 
but  think  on  this  head  with  Monfieur  Freret,  who  begins  his 
differtation  on  the  Floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  [#]. 

“  I  shall  in  tins  Memoir  chiefly  confider  whether  theler  • 
44  two  floods  really  happened  ;  or  if  they  are  nothing  more 
44  than  a  disfigured  account  of  the  Noachic  deluge,  according- 
u  to  the  opinions  of  Salmafius,  Prideaux,  and  Bianchini. 

“  One  fhould  fcarcely  conceive,  if  we  had  not  repeated 
“  examples,,  that  fo  many  attempts  fhould  have  been  made  by 
“  learned  and  ingenious  men,  to  eftablifh  a  conformity  between 
“  the  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Jews,  and  the  fables  of  the 
«*  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Chinefe,  and  even  of  the  \me-~ 

“  ricans,  which  they  cannot  fupport  but  by  forced  con-- 
“je&ures,  and  abfurd  hypothefes  Does  this  arife  from  (up— 

“  pofing  that  truth  wants  the  fupport  of  fiftion  ?  or  is  it  a  con- 
“  fequence  of  the  ftrong  prejudice  we  conceive  for  the  ancients?- 
44  Hence,  perhaps,  it  hath  been  imagined  that  no  truth  can  have 
“  efcaped  them,  and  that  Holy  Writ  would  want  fome  degree 
*4  of  authenticity,  if  we  did  not  find  fome  traces  of  it  in  the 
44  mythology  of  the  Ancients.” 

Mr.  Bryant  feems  to  have  only  feen  an  engraving  of  this 
medaglion  in  a  diflertation  of  Falconeri’s  upon  it }  and  hatlv 
altered  parts  of  the  emblem,  on  account  of  fome  fuppoled  inac¬ 
curacies  in  Falconeri’s  engraver.  Mr  Bryant,  however,  applies 
what  Falconeri  fays  about  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  to  the 
top,  on  which,  by  thefe  means,  he  ere&s  a  triangular  pedi¬ 
ment. 

[a]  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Infc.  &  des  Belles  Lettres,  T.  xxiii.  p.  129.  410. 

T.  xxxviii.  213.  izmo. 
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That  Falconeri’s  correction  relates  only  to  the  bottom  of 
the  machine,  is  mod:  evident,  not  only  from  his  own  words, 
but  from  two  engravings  of  this  medal  in  the  Mufeum  Flo- 
rentinum  [b\  and  the  Numifmata  Pembrokiana  jy],  as  alfo 
from  the  medal  itfelf  in  the  very  valuable  collection  of  Dr. 
Hunter,  and  a  hill  more  perfect  one  in  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Crofts,  both  of  which  thefe  gentlemen  were  lo  obliging  as  to 
permit  me  to  examine. 

Where  there  are  fo  few  objeCts  reprefented,  and  the  legend 
fo  fhort,  it  need  be  fcarcely  faid  that  the  lead:  inaccuracy  may 
make  a '  very  material  difference  j  and  yet,  if  the  engravings  in 
Mr.  Bryant’s  analyfis  and  dilfertation  are  compared,  the  B  , 
follows  the  OT  at  an  equal  difiance  with  the  letters  of 
AflAMEXlN  in  the  one,,  and  with  a  confiderabie  interval  in  the 
other  :  if  the  engraving  alfo  in  the  Mufeum  Florentinum  is  ex¬ 
amined,  there  is  no  B  at  all,  nor  any  character  which  could  ever 
have  been  fo,  as  it  is  rather  a  Roman  S,  with  a  firoke  added, 
[S— -]. 

But  a  much  more  material  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  the  ark  ^as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be)  ; .  for  neither  in  Dr, 
Hunter’s  medal,  nor  in  the  engraving  from  that  in  theMedicean  - 
collection,  are  there  any  traces  of  .a  pediment,  or  triangular 
roof,  as  Mr.  Bryant  reprefents  the  veflel ;  but  only  two  ereCt 
polls,  upon  which  a  tranfverfe  rail  rells,  probably  to  fallen  an 
awning  to,  or  perhaps  to  make  the  whole  machine  more  Prong. 

The  ark  or  boat  itfelf  alfo,  in  Dr.  Hunter’s,  Mr.  Crofts’,  and 
the  Medicean  Medal,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  not  flat  as 
in  Mr.  Bryant’s  engraving,  .on  one  fide  of  which  wedge  are 
infcribed  the  letters  NI2E  in  the  Medicean,  but  the  characters 

f b ]  Numifmata,  vol.  III.  p.  144.  and  the  engraving,  vol.  I.  T»  Jxxvi.  12.  3. 

[f]  Pt.  3d.  T.  lxxviii. 
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in  Dr.  Hunter’s  medal  cannot  be  didinguidied  by  the  help  of 
magnifying  glafles  [r/],  though  they  are  fufficiently  apparent  in 
that  of  Mr.  Crofts. 

I  will,  however,  now  confider  Mr.  Bryant’s  engravings  to 
be  the  only  authentic  reprefentation,  and  let  us  fee  whether  the 
circumdances  mud:  necelfarily  relate  to  the  Noachic  deluge  [<?]. 

As  Mr.  Bryant  fuppoles  that  the  letters  NX2E  mud  fignify 
the  patriarch  himfelf,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  mint-mader  mud 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  Mofaical  account  of  the  flood, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  very  few,  and  are  all  contained  in 
three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genefis. 

I  shall  copy  Mr.  Bryant’s  own  defcription  of  the  emblem 
of  this  medal. 

“  Upon  the  reverfe  is  delineated  a  kind  of  fquare  machine 
c<  floating  upon  the  water.  Through  an  opening  in  it,  are  feen 
“  two  perfons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  as  low  as  the  bread,  and 
16  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  is  a  vail.  Over  this  ark  is  a 

kind  of  triangular  pediment,  on  which  there  fits  a  dove  [jf], 
“  and  below  fg]  it  another,  which  feemsto  flutter  its  wings  ,  h\ 
“  and  holds  in  its  mouth  [;]  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree.  Before 

Dr.  Hunter  hath  informed  me,  fince  he  permitted  me  to  examine  his 
medal,  that  he  thinks  he  can  diftinguifh  the  characters  in  fome  particular 
directions. 

[ e J  “  Every  circumfhnce  relates  to  the  patriarch;”  Mr.  Bryant’s  DifT.  p.  n. 
u  Change  the  infcription,  but  the  circumftances  remain.”  Ibid.  p.  21. 

[f  J  Harduin  conceives  the  bird  to  be  an  Eagle.  See  Mufeum  Fiorentinum 
Numifmata,  vol.  III.  which  is  alfo  reprefented  on  an  Apamean  coin  in  the 
Numifmata  Pembrokiana,  being  probably  the  common  emblem  of  that  town. 

(V]  Rather  above  it. 

[k~\  On  the  wing  rather. 

[/]  This  fliould  be,  between  its  claws. 
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t(  the  machine  is  a  man  following  a  woman,  who,  by  their  at- 
“  titudes,  leem  to  have  juft  quitted  it,  and  to  have  gotten  upon 
“  dry  land.  Upon  the  ark  itfelf,  underneath  the  perfons  there 
“  inclofed,  is  to  be  read,  in  diftindt  charadters,  NI2E  [£].” 

The  fquare  machine  is  reprefented  as  fo  final  1,  that  the  man 
and  woman  have  but  juft  room  to  ftand  in  it ;  and  how  can 
this  be  applicable  to  Noah’s  ark,  confifting  of  three  ftories,  and 
which  was  to  contain  fo  many  animals  with  the  provision  ne- 
ceftary  to  fubfift  them  for  more  than  twelve  months?  I  allow 
indeed  that  mint-mafters  do  not  pique  themfelves  upon  accuracy 
in  fuch  particulars;  but  that  there  would  not  have  been  fuch  a 
grois  mdreprefentation  in  the  apparent  fize  of  the  ark,  I  can 
appeal  to  the  engraving  of  the  Argo,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bryant’s 
Difl'ertation,  which  is  confiderably  larger  than  the  fuppofed  ark 
of  Noah. 

The  roof  of  this  ark  is  open,  and  the  very  top  cannot  much 
exceed  fix  feet  by  comparing  it  with  the  height  of  the  two  per¬ 
fons  inclofed  [/].  How  likewile  does  the  removal  of  the  roof 
agree  with  the  Mofaical  account  of  the  aik’s  having  but  one 
window  ?  and  Mr.  Bryant  himfelf  fuppofes  the  patriarchal 
family  to  have  ufed  torch-light  whilft  the  ark  floated. 

With  regard  to  the  two  figures  alfo  conceived  to  be  Noah 
and  his  wife,  it  muft  be  recolledted  that  not  only  the  patriarch 
and  his  wife,  but  his  three  fons  with  their  wives,  are  expreftly 
ordered  both  to  go  into,  and  remove  from  the  ark;  nor  is  there 

any  one  animal  following  them. 

As  for  Noah’s  wife,  fhe  bears  fo  inconfiderable  a  part  in  the 
Mofaical  hiftory,  that  we  do  not  know  even  what  was  her 

[£]  Analyfls  Anc.  Myth.  v.  II.  p.  229* 

[/]  In  the  Numifmata  Pembrokiana  the  two  heads  abfolutely  touch  the  top  of 
the  machine. 
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name  [/»]  :  but  if  (he  was  really  of  importance,  there  is  a  pan- 
nel  left  for  yvvv],  or  kui  ywy,  which  it  was  equally  proper  to  in- 
fcribe,  as  NLLE  under  the  patriarch. 

This  man  and  woman  when  they  have  left  the  ark  are  raif- 
ing  up  their  right  hands;  but  to  what  part  of  the  Mofaical 
hi/lory  does  this  relate  ?  In  Mr.  Crofts’,  Dr.  Hunter’s,  and  the 
Pembrokian  medal,  the  man  is  reprefented  as  rather  young,  and 
with  a  fort  of  Phrygian  cap  [ n ] ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Bryant’s  en¬ 
graving  he  hath  a  venerable  beard,  and  no  covering  on  his  head. 
The  Philip  likewife  on  the  other  fide  of  the  medaglion  is  very 
different  from  Mr.  Bryant’s. 

The  next  circumftance  is  a  bird  perched  upon  the  top  of  the 
ark,  which  cannot  be  either  Noah’s  dove  or  raven  ;  for  the 
latter  does  not  return  at  all  ;  and  the  former,  when  it  comes 
back,  is  taken  immediately  into  the  ark  by  the  patriarch. 

As  for  the  bird  on  the  wing  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  its 
claws,  this  alfo  is  not  agreeable  to  the  book  of  Genefis,  which 
expreflly  dates  that  it  was  a  leaf  and  not  a  branch  of  an  olive- 
tree,  which  is  much  more  probable,  as  it  is  more  eafily  carried, 
by  a  bird  of  fo  fmall  a  fize  as  a  pidgeon.  This  leaf  is  alfo 
laid  to  be  placed  in  the  pidgeon’ s  mouth,  and  not  in  its  claws. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  (hew  that  none  of  thefe  parti¬ 
culars  are  properly  applicable  to  the  Mofaical  account  of  the 
deluge,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  fugged  that  they  relate  to  Deu¬ 
calion’s  flood,  as  defcribed  by  Ovid  and  Plutarch  [o], 

[otJ  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  who  hath  given  us  much  learning  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  the  deluge  from  Berofus  and  others,  fuppofes  Noah’s  wife  to  have  been  named 
Titea  ;  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority.  See  his  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

[«]  Et  capita  ante  aras  Phrygio  velamur  ami&u.  Aen.  iii.  545. 

[<?]  As  alfo  Lucian,  AtuxaAiwva  nt\  tzt oij,  kzi  tkv  [uyxXw  E7r»  txtz  t»  .(Sts 
vxvxyuxv,  kxi  Xxpvxxx  [mxv,  Xtnnrou,cv  th  xtGpuiretvx  ysvx;  <pvhxT%<rzv}  noa  m  A(9ojv 
ocjQpuTns;  vocXiv.  Lucian  De  Saltatione,  p.  5 1 1.  ed.  Bourdelot.  where  it  is  pro- 
poled  as  a  fubjeft  for  a  dance,  and  contains  precifely  the  circumftances  on  the 
Apamean  coin. 
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Ovid  informs  us,  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  efcaped  in  a 
fmall  veffel  [parva  rate ]  [/>] ;  that  they  were  the  only  furviving 
perfons ;  and  that  immediately  upon  leaving  their  boat  they 
proceeded  to  confult  the  goddefs  Themis,  by  whom  they  are 
advifed  to  call:  ttones  behind  them  in  order  to  repeople  the 
earth  [^].  With  regard  to  the  birds  alfo,  Plutarch  informs  us  [r] 
that  Deucalion  judged  of  the  ftate  of  the  weather  by  their  re¬ 
turning  or  not,  which  feems  to  be  reprefented  by  the  one  rett¬ 
ing  on  the  ark,  and  the  other  being  on  the  wing.  As  for  the 
branch  in  the  bird’s  claws,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Mofaical  ac¬ 
count,  but  might  very  poffibly  be  part  of  the  tradition  delivered 
down  to  Plutarch,  though  he  omits  ttating  it. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  accounted  for  but  the  infcription  of 
NflE,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  dual  of  and  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  line  in  Ovid, 

“  Nos  duo  turba  fumus”  [j], 

being  with  the  greateft  propriety  applicable  to  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  as  the  only  furvivors  of  the  calamity. 

[p]  Hie  ubi  Deucalion  (nam  caetera  texerat  aequor) 

Cum  conforte  tori  parva  rate  vedtus  adhaeflt.  Ovid.  Met.  L.  i. 

DJ  The  two  right  hands  upraifed  are  therefore  employed  in  the  very  a& 
of  calling  the  Hones  behind  them;  nor  can  this  be  an  attitude  of  furprize,  as 
Mr.  Bryant  fuppofes,  which  requires  both  hands  to  be  uplifted,  and  the  palm 
of  the  hand  to  be  turned  the  different  way.  The  goddefs  Themis  likewife 
direfts  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  velar'e  caput ;  and  thus  are  they  reprefented  in 
the  medals  of  Mr.  Crofts  and  Dr.  Hunter;  as  alfo  in  all  the  engravings  but 
Mr.  Bryant’s. 

[r]  In  his  treatife  de  Solertia  animalium,  cited  by  Mr.  Bryant. 

[r]  Nos  duo  turba  fumus,  poffedit  caetera  pontus.  Ovid.  Met.  Lj  i. 

O  foror,  6  conjux,  6  foemina  fola  fuperltes.  Ibid, 

/Vnd  again, 

Nunc  genus  in  nobis  rellat  mortale  duobus ; 

Sic  vifum  fuperis :  hominumque  exempla  manemus.  Ibid, 
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I  am  aware  that  the  dual  of  eyu  is  commonly  fpelt  vun  ;  bur, 
befides  that  greater  miftakes  in- orthography  are  not  unufual  ia 
infcriptions,  I  do  not  fee  why  vue  may  not  be  as-  proper  as  crcp^s 
the  dual  of  £  fui. 

Tiff  r  up  crQue  Qeuv,  sgifij  %1/ysqxs ■  fjt,u%ea:Qoti,  Iliad.  A.  8. 

Afifite  likewife  becomes  the  dual  of  ey«  in  both  the  Doric  and 
iEolic  diale&s.  —  E  alfo  makes  the  common  termination 
of  the  dual  in  the  fifth  declenfion  of  nouns  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  none  of  which  (on  the  other  hand)  end  in  J. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  being 
both  comprehended  under  the  word  me,  in,  the  fenfe  I  have 
contended  for,  it  was  not  neceflary  to  infcribe  both  names  on 
the  two  pannels,  one  of  which  hath  no  characters  of  any  fort, 
in  either  Dr.  Hunter’s  medal,  or  the  other  engravings  I  have 
before  mentioned. 

Pyrrha  likewife,  according  to  Ovid’s  account,  feems  to 
have  been  a  perfonage  of  equal  importance  with  her  hufband 
Deucalion,  as  the  propagation  of  the  female  part  of  the  human 
race  depended  folely  upon  her  [/],  but  by  no  means  upon 
Noah’s  wife. 

Mr.  Bryant  indeed  (with  others)  fuppofes  that  all  accounts 
of  great  floods  which  happened  in  very  ancient  times*  rnufl  be 
referred  to  Noah’s  deluge,  becaufe  it  was  a  general  one,  which 
overfpread  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  and  which  calamity 
therefore  could  only  be  delivered  down  from-  the  furvivors  of 
the  patriarchal  family. 

Having  examined  however  with  fome  care  (and  as  I  hope 
without  prejudice)  the  three  chapters  of  Genefis  which  ftate  the 
circumftances  that  happened  during  this  deluge,  I  cannot  fee 
any  reafons  for  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  general. 

Ovid.  Met.  JU  u 

But 


[*]  Et  de  foemineo  reparata  eft  foemina  jaftu. 
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But  before  I  enter  into  this  difcuflion,  I  mu  ft  premife, 
that  I  underhand  the  following  terms  in  the  following  fenfes. 

The  earth  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  diltrift  in  which  this 
“calamity  happened,  the  fynonyms  in  mod  languages  being 
equally  confined  from  the  context,  in  their  fignification. 

Thus  in  the  12th  book  of  the  Odyfl'ey  yoaoc  only  means  an 
ijland. 

-  Tig  ocXXv} 

Qceivero  yocieuov,  ts^xvog,  yXe  9-aAa<r<rce.  Od.  M.  403. 

It  fometimes  is  ftiil  more  circumfcribed,  and  relates  to  the  foil 
immediately  under  our  feet,  as  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad. 

II oTi  <5e  <ncvi7rl()ov  (3oiXe  yauy,  as  alfo, 

* —  —  pse  ^  ou^octi  yccict . 

*  Iliad,  A.  451. 

The  fenfe  of  the  word  f terra)  equally  depends  upon  the  context, 
and  does  not  always  import  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  as 
in  the  following  line  of  Virgil. 

Poftquam  altum  tenuere  artes,  nec  jam  amplius  ullae 

Apparent  terrae- - 

Sometimes  no  more  than  a  very  fmall  portion  of  foil,  as 

- haud  paravero. 

Quod  aut  avarus  ut  Chremes  terra  premam  ; 

Difcin&us  aut  perdam  ut  nepos. 

Horat.  Epod.  i. 

I  shall  now  fhew  that  the  earth  is  neceflarily  ufed  in  a  con¬ 
fined  fenfe  in  fome  of  the  chapters  of  Genelis  which  relate  to 
the  flood. 

“  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  thofe  days,”  Gen.  vi.  4. 
where  it  muft  mean  the  adjacent  country,  for  I  believe  it  never 
was  contended,  that  there  were  at  this  time  giants  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe.  The  fenfe  of  the  word  being  thus 
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ascertained  when  it  is  firfi:  introduced  in  the  account  of  the 
deluge,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  it  muff  continue  to  be  ufed  in 
the  fame  Signification,  when  it  occurrs  afterwards  in  the 
Mofaical  account  of  the  flood. 

Thus  again  “  and  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth* 
“  and  the  waters  increafed  and  bare,  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift 
“  up  above  the  earthy 

When  the  earth  is  thus  introduced  a  fecond  time,  it  muff 
mean  only  the  fpace  of  ground  which  was  under  the  ark[«;]_ 
whilfl  it  is  alfo  expository  of  the  fame  word  ufed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  verfe,  which  cannot  therefore  reafonably  be 
extended  beyond  the  diflridt. 

The  next  term  which  hath  occafloned  the  mifunderflanding 
the  Mofaical  account  is  that  of  Heaven ,  the  fenfe  of  which 
again,  and  its  fynonyms,  in  mod  languages,  depends  upon  the 
context,  as  it  often  Signifies  no  more  than  the  atmofphere  over 
a  particular  diflridt,  or  fcarcely  more  fometimes  than  the  vertical 
point  over  our  heads. 

Thus  in  the  12th  book  of  the  Oyfley  v^ccvcg  means  only  the 
atmofphere  above  a  high  rock. 

- aguvov  evgvv  Izocvn 

O %eiri  ytopvQw -  Od.  M.  74* 

And  again  in  the  laft  book  of  the  Iliad, 

- Xei&e  <5e  oivov , 

Ovguvov  eicraviduv,  1  -  11.  XI. 

Where  it  is  confined  to  the  clouds  above  the  perfon  who  is  to- 
make  the  libation. 

The  Latin  term  Coelum  is  often  likewife  not  applied  to 
more  than  the  atmofphere  of  a  diftridl,  or  a  flill  fmaller  portion  $. 
thus  in  the  often  cited  line  of  Horace 

Coelum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trails  mare  currunt ; 


[«]  Gen.  vii.  16. 
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Whilft  Virgil  confines  it  to  the  void  fpace  above  a  tree. 

Exiit  ad  coelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos. 

Thus  Jacob’s  ladder  reaches  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  Ge:  1, 
xxviii.  12,  in  which  pallage  nothing  more  than  a  very  fmall 
point  can  be  implied. 

As  again,  “  A  tower  whofe  top  may  reach  to  heaven, 
Gen.  xi.  4. 

There  is  a  third  expreflion  ufed  in  thefe  three,  chapters  of 
Genefis  which  it  may  be  right  to  explain,  viz.  the  fountains  of 
the  deep ,  as  it  is  much  relied  upon  by  the  partifans  of  an  uni- 
verfaf.  deluge,  and  fuppofed  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
height  of  the  waters ;  whilft  fome  conceive  it  to  fignify  the  fea, 
and  others  fubterraneous  waters  inclofed  within  the  furface  of 
our  globe.  I  underftand,  however,  by  this  expreffion,  nothing 
more  than  the  fountains  of  the  atmoiphere,  the  word  deep  in. 
fome  languages  relating  to  what  is  over  our  heads,  as  well  as.* 
under  our  feet. 

The  term,  therefore,  by  which  the  deep  is  rendered  in  the. 
Septuagint,  is  ct€u<rcrog  which  .fignifies  indeed  without  bottom , 
but  for  the  fame  reafon  without  top . 

[#]  This  term  occurs  in  Pf.  xlii.  7.  “  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noife  of  thy 
water  fpouts,”  which  in  the  Septuagint  runs  a£v&-<ro?  a.Qv<r<rov  tTnxuXeiTui  si;  tpuvw 
r a*  v.uto.£ockIwv  <tx  It  is  lmpoflible  that  the  Pfalmift  can  here  allude  to  either 
waters  under  the  furface  of  our  globe,  or  to  the  fea  which  is  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  Judea,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  muft  relate  to  what  is  above  him  from 
txTccpcuJoa  being  mentioned,  which  ,  lw  ys  figmfy  the  precipitate  defcent  of  a  river. 
Thus  alfo  xGvos-as  is  joined  to  the  xxTapxxlxt  tx  upxvs,.  Gen.  vii*  11.  as  again/ 
Gen.  viii.  2.  which  being  flopped,  the  rain  from  Heaven  is  reftrained. 

This  word  (viz.  x€i<r<ros)  is  twiceufed  likewife  in  the  Revelations,  viz.  ix.  u. 
and  xx.  3,  in  both  which  verfes  it  muft  mean,  probably,  fome  inferior  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  neither  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  waters  within  the  central  parts  of 

our  earth. 

This  word  is  more  properly  Mei,  but  Suidas  informs  us  Ims  Jr  rov  f3v6cv 
fiwoov  ipxaiv. 
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Thus  profundus  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  Heaven 
Terrafque  tra&ufque  maris,*  coelumque  profundum, 

Eel.  iv. 

As  alfo  alius  to  fignify  either  high  or  deep,  as  in  the  line  of 
Virgil, 

Poftquam  alturn  tenuere  rates. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  fenfe  in  which  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  chapters  of  Genefis  have  introduced  thefe  ex- 
preffions,  I  will  beg  any  candid  reader  to  perufe  them,  fub- 
fhtuting  my  acceptation  of  thefe  words,  inftead  of  the  terms 
in  which  thefe  chapters  are  rendered  either  into  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Englifh. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  I  fhould  here  ftate  the  only 
text  [y],  which  may  feem  to  require,  being  underftood  to  extend 
to  a  general  deluge. 

“  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth,  and 
“  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 

covered. 

“  Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the 
«  mountains  were  covered.”  Gen.  vii.  19  and  20. 

That  the  whole  heaven  can  here  only  imply  the  atmofphere 
above  the  diftrift  in  which  the  deluge  happened,  feems  evident 
from  the  following  reafons : 

The  hiftory  of  this  flood  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  by  Mofes;  and  if  he  received  the  tradition  from  Noah 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  yet  the  Patriarch  could  only  give  an 
account  of  what  he  was  able  to  obferve  himfelf,  and  therefore 

M  All  Rd h  is  likewife  ufed,  Gen.  ix.  15,  and  occurs  alfo  twice  more  in  the 
fame  chapter  ;  but  I  fhould  conceive,  that  thefe  general  expreiHons  mud  be  con¬ 
fined  in  their  fignificauon  for  the  reafons  which  I  (hall  give  in  relation  to 
Gen.  vii.  1 9,  20. 
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thefe  words  muft  be  confined  to  the  diflrift  In  which  the  ark 
floated.  It  muft  be  added  to  this,  that  it  is  ftated,  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  cubits ; 
this  cannot,  however,  relate  to  every  mountain  on  our  globe  ; 
but  to  thofe  only  which  Noah  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
height  of ;  even  Mount  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  refted,  is  by 
no  means  the  higheft  mountain  of  our  earth. 

Besides  this,  fuch  general  words  (as  all)  muft  eternally  be 
confined  in  their  fignification. 

Thus  when  it  is  faid  by  St.  Luke,  that  there  went  out  a  de¬ 
cree  from  Caefar  Auguftus  that  all  the  world  (hould  be  taxed, 
Luke  ii.  1.  [jy],  this  can  only  refer  to  that  part  of  it  which  was 
under  the  Roman  government ;  for  Parthia  (not  far  from  Judea) 
was  fo  far  from  being  fubje&ed  to  the  Roman  yoke,  that  they 
had,  not  many  years  before  this,  totally  defeated  Craflus’s 
army  [z]. 

Th  us  alfo,  when  Petronius  fays. 

Or  hem  jam  totum  viftor  Romanus  habebat, 

Qua  mare,  qua  tellus,  qua  fidus  currit  utrumque, 

it  is  well  known,  that  there  were  many  parts  even  then  unfubduedi 

[y]  The  expreffion  in  the  Greek  is  aracrav  ryv  oixajurvriv,  but  this  is  equally 
inaccurate,  if  the  words  are  tranflated  in  their  more  literal  fenfe,  and  confined  to 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  globe.  Thus  alfo  three  of  the  Evangelifts  inform  us 
(Matthew  xxvii.  45.  f7r»  zsutrav  Try  yuv,  Mark  xv.  33.  and  Luke  xxiii.  44. 
t<P ’  ©Xni/  t»jv  ynv,  that  darknefs  prevailed  over  the  whole  earth  for  three  hours 
after  the  crucifixion  ;)  this,  however,  muft  relate  only  to  Judea,  for  fuch  a  moft 
remarkable  event  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ether  writer  who  lived  at  the  time  or  later. 
The  elder  Pliny  muft  have  probably  remembered  this  darknefs  if  it  had  extended 
to  Italy  ;  and  he  would  certainly  have  introduced  it  into  his  Natural  Hiftory,  as 
he  hath  a  chapter,  entitled,  Dierum  lux  node,  1.  ii.  c.  33.  which  would  have  been 
followed  by  “  Noctuum  tenebrae  die.” 

[ssj  “  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  alt  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth” 
Ezra  fpeaking  in  the  name  of  Cyrus,  ift  and  ad. 
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To  underftand  therefore  fuch  words  as  always  ufed  in  one 
and  the  fame  extenfive  fenfe,  is  to  multiply  moft  unneceflarily 
inconfiftencies  and  abfurdities. 

If  what  I  have  thus  contended  for,  with  regard  to  the  deluge 
being  only  a  partial  one  in  the  time  of  Noah,  is  admitted,  all 
difficulties  are  removed. 

For  example,  no  calculations  (which  I  have  feen)  have 
made  the  ark  of  a  fufficient  fize  to  hold  all  the  animals  of  the 
globe,  with  provifions  to  fubfift  them  for  more  than  twelve 
months ;  but  it  might  have  been  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
ufeful  animals  of  the  diftrift: ;  nor  is  there  any  occalion  from  the 
Mofaical  account,  to  fuppofe  that  lions,  tigers,  &c.  were  in¬ 
cluded  j  for  the  general  words  (as  in  other  cafes)  are  to  receive 
a  reafonable  conftruttion ;  and  no  one  but  a  very  zealous  natu- 
ralift  would  think  -of  preferving  noxious  animals.  As  for  the 
mention  of  both  clean  and  unclean  beafts,  this  extends  no  further 
than  to  thofe  which  were  eaten  or  not ;  a  camel  or  afs  in  this 
fenfe  is  an  unclean  beaffi 

Again,,  if  the  deluge  was  univerfal,  there  muft  have  been  a 
new  creation  of  infefts;  nor  is  it  hated  that  Noah  preferved 
thefe  ;  nor  could' he  indeed  colledl  them  in  their  different  me- 
tamorphofes. 

For  the  fame  reafon  the  animals  of  America,  and  which 
were  never  feen  till  the  dilcovery  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe., 
will  occafion  no  difficulty ;  nor  the  black  or  many  other 
lpecies  of  the  human  kind. 

I  shall  here  alfo  fugged:  another  obje&ion  to  an  univerfal 
deluge,  which,  I  believe,  hath  never  yet  been  infilled  upon, 
which  is,  that  all  the  fea-fifh  of  the  globe  mud:  have  been  de- 
llroyed,  or  thofe  of  the  frefh  water.  For  Dr.  Keill  conceives 
that  it  would  have  required  twenty-two  oceans  to  have  covered 

the 
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the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains  ;  and  allowing  this  addition 
to  confifi  of  either  fait  or  fre(h  water,  the  deftrudion  of  one  or 
other  muft  have  enfued,  by  continuing  more  than  a  year  in 
an  element  fo  almoft  entirely  altered. 

It  is  admitted,  that  fome  have  endeavoured  to  fupport  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  univerfality  of  the  deluge  from 
foffil-fifh  being  found  on  high  mountains.  I  cannot,  however, 
think  that  much  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  fort  of  proof,  and 
from  the  following  reafons : 

In  the  firft  place,  well-aflerted  fads  of  foffil-fifh  being  found 
in  fuch  fituations  are  not  very  frequent,  becaufe  every  colledor 
is  very  willing  to  believe  that  his  fpecimens  were  procured  from 
fuch  elevated  fpots,  as  the  circumftance  in  fome  meafure  in- 
creafes  their  value,  and  certainly  their  curiofity. 

In  the  next  place,  fuppofing  the  fea  to  have  been  frefhened  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty-two  to  one,  what  could  have  been  the 
inducement  to  thofe  of  the  falt-water  to  leave  the  more  briny 
part  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  reach  fuch  waters  as  they  could 
not  fo  well  fubfift  in  ?/  Befides  this,  many  fifh  never  leave  the 
bottom,  particularly  moft  of  the  cruftaceous  ones. 

If  it  be  then  afked,  how  fuch  foffil-fifh  can  ever  be  found 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains'?  my  anfwer  is,  that  fuch  infiances 
are  much  more  naturally  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  by 
earthquakes,  or  volcanos.  As  for  foffil- (hells  procured  in  the  in¬ 
land  parts  of  countries,  in  all  fuch  infiances  the  firata  (hould  be 
extenfive,  as  otherwife  they  may  haye  been  depofited  there  by 
fome  accident.  It  hath  alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  (hells 
which  are  mod  commonly  found  in  a  foffil  date  are  fcarcely 
ever  to  be  procured  recent,  and  vice  verfd.  The  contrary  to 
which  muft  follow  if  a  general  deluge  were  the  caufe. 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  fhould  conceive  that  there  hjficl 
been  a  great  flood  at  Apamea  [tf],  whilfl:  Alexander  was  high 
priefl: ;  which  event  is  commemorated  by  a  medaglion  reprefent- 
ing  Deucalion’s  deluge ;  it  being  the  mod  confiderable  calamity 
of  this  kind  which  was  known  to  the  Gentile  world. 

[«]  This  town  is  furrounded  by  three  rivers,  from  which  circumftance  Bochart 
fuppofes  it  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  x&ulot,  as  the  port  of  Alexandria  was 
tikewife  fo  called  from  the  bay  furrounding  it,  Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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XXII.  Ob/ervations  on  the  Apamean  Medal  By  the 
Rev .  Dr .  Milles,  0/*  Exeter,  and  P.  A .  S . 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  27,.  1777. 

TH  E  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Bryant  having  di- 
re&ed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  Apamean  medal,, 
I  hope  it  will  not- be  thought  an  unacceptable  or  a  ufelefs  at- 
tempt,  to  clear  up  fome  points  relative  to  that  coin  ;  and  to 
enquire  into  the  proofs  of  its  authenticity,  that  the  learned  may 
be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  opinions  which  have  been 
formed  upon  it  [a\. 

This  medaillon  was  {truck  at  Apamea  in  Phrygia,  during  the 
reign  of  the  elder  Philip,  and  firft  communicated  to  the  public 
by  Ottavio  Falconeri,  a  fkilful  Italian  medalift,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  learned  Spanheirns  dedicating  to  him  his  book  De 
ufu  et  praejlantid  Numifmatum.  Falconeri’s  treatife  on  this  coin 
was  firft  printed  at  Rome  in  1668,  afterwards  added  to  the 
fecond  edition  of  Seguin’s  Numifmata,  Paris  1684,  and  a  third 
vtime  reprinted  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Gronovius's  Greek  Anti¬ 
quities  [b~\. 

He  -profelfes  to  have  feen  no  lefs  than  three  different  fpe£i~ 
mens  of  this  -coin :  one  in  the  Grand  Duke’s  gallery  at  Florence ; 
a  fecond  in  the  cabinet  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni ;  and  a  third  in  the 
collection  of  Prince  Chigi.  From  the  firft  of  thefe,  as  the  moft 

See  Plate  XX.  fig.  i.  ii.  iii. 
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perfect,  he  took  his  drawing,  and  formed  his  differtation ; 
wherein  he  pofitively  afferts,  and  appeals  to  Seguin,  Gothofred,  * 
and  others,  as  joint  witnefles,  that  the  letters  NflE  are  exprefled 
not  obfeurely  on  the  ark,  in  the  reverfe  ;  but  that  in  the  Ottoboni 
coin  the  N  only  is  vihble;  and  in  Prince  Chigi's  all  three  letters 
are  effaced. 

He  endeavours  to  illuftrate  this  medallion  by  one  of  Sept. 
Severus,  ftruck  alfo  at  Apamea,  and  engraved  from  a  drawing 
lent  him  by  Monfr.  Seguin  [c].  The  figures  and  emblems  on  the 
reverfe  of  both  coins  are  nearly  fimilar  ;  the  principal  difference 
confiding  in  the  names  and  titles  of  the  perfons,  and  in  the  let¬ 
ters  inferibed  on  the  ark ;  which  in  Severus’s  coin  he  took  to 
be  NHTflN,  in  that  of  Philip  NX2E.  From  thefe  figures  and 
emblems,  but  more  efpecially  from  the  ark,  and  the  name  of  the 
Patriarch  fuppofed  to  be  inferibed  on  it,  Falconeri  feems  to  have 
thought  that  both  thefe  reverfes  alluded  to  the  Noachic  deluge. 

This  opinion  remained  for  fome  time  uncontroverted  in  print, 
but  uncredited  by  all  Ikilful  medalifts,  at  a  time  when  medals 
were  not  lb  well  underftood,  nor  fo  critically  examined  as  they 
are  at  prefent :  and,  indeed,  the  firft  fublequent  examination  of 
the  Ottoboni  coin,  which  was  made  in  1697,  Proved  unfavour¬ 
able,  for  the  legend  on  the  ark  appeared  to  be  more  perfect  than 
Falconeri  had  reprefented  it  j  and  the  letters  were  fouud  to  be 
NE.QK,  not  N  with  an  obliteration  of  two  letters,  as  he  had 
flated  the  matter,  and  much  lefs  NXiE,  as  on  the  Medicean  coin. 
In  confequence  of  this,  Monf.  Vaillant,  who  publifhed  his  book 
of  Greek  coins  a  few  years  after,  admits  the  Ottoboni  medal 
into  his  catalogue  with  the  legend  NEX1K,  which  he  renders 
Neocororum ,  and  is  followed  in  that  reading  and  interpretation 
by  all  the  fubfequent  medalifts. 

[c]  Fig.  v,  vi,  vii. 
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From  his  quoting  the  Ottoboni  inftead  of  the  Florentine  coin 
for  this  reverie,  among  the  medals  of  Philip,  it  may  be  fuppofed 
either  that  he  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  latter,  or  at  lead: 
thought  the  former  a  more  refponfible  coin. 

This  dilagreement  in  the  legend  of  the  two  medals  materially 
affected  Falconeri’s  opinion,  by  depriving  him  of  the  Patriarch’s 
name,  on  which  the  ftrength  of  his  argument  depended.  And, 
indeed,  if  both  coins  had  been  genuine,  and  the  difference  was 
fuppoted  to  arife  only  from  a  miftake  in  the  mint-mafter,  the 
error  would  more  juftly  have  been  imputed  to  the  Medicean  coin, 
from  the  improbability  of  its  bearing  the  name  of  Noah;  where¬ 
as  the  word  NEXlfC  on  the  other  coin,  exprefled  a  title  com¬ 
monly  born  by  the  Afiatic  cities,  and  frequently  exprefled  on 
their  medals. 

It  happens  unfortunately,  that  the  coin  on  which  Falconeri’s 
diflfertation  is  iounded,  has  been  proved  to  be  fpurious.  Pro- 
felfor  Gori,  the  keeper  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  collection,  whole 
lk;ll  in  medals,  and  particularly  in  thole  under  his  care,  gives 
the  greatefl:  weight  to  his  opinion,  pronounces  it  to  be  a  call 
coin,  defcribes  its  imperfections,  and  points  out  the  particular  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  furface,  common  to  all  fuch  counterfeit  coins, 
by  faying,  Porulis  et  ramentis  Jcatet :  Unwilling,  however,  to 
dilcredit  either  the  Duke’s  cabinet,  or  Falconeri’s  judgement, 
he  fuggelts  that  this  counterfeit  piece  was  fubllituted  by  fraud 
in  the  place  of  the  genuine  coin  defcribed  -by  the  author  [*/]. 
But  if  tins  is  faCl,  may  we  not  aik.  What  is  become  of  that 
genuine  coin  ?  Was  it  ftolen  that  the  fraudulent  pofleflbr  might 
keep  it  for  ever  fecluded  from  human  infpeClion,  and  confine  the 
enjoyment  of  it  to  his  own  foie  view  ?  Would  he  not  rather  * 

[4/]  Mufeum  Florentinum,  ton*,  iii.  p.  149. 
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have  been  tempted  to  difpofe  of  it  .to  fome  of  thofe  royal  and 
magnificent  collectors,  who  are  known  to  fpare  no  expence  in 
the  purchafe  of  fuch  valuable  Uniques  ?  But  no  genuine  coin  of 
this  impreffion,  with  a  fair  legend  on  the  ark,  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  public  collection ;  at  lead  as  far  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  publifhers  of  medals.  There  is  one  of  them  indeed  in 
the  king  of  France’s  cabinet,  but  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  who  i£ 
a  very  learned  and  fkilful  medalift,  exp  relies  his  doubts,  even 
almoft  to  a  difbelief,  of  the  authenticity  of  that  coin.  His  words 
are  [e] :  tc  The  medallion  of  Philip,  with  the  fame  type,  is  pre- 
44  ferved  in  the  king’s  cabinet ;  it  is  perfectly  like  to  that  Fal- 

coneri  has  engraved,  but  the  two  or  three  letters  on  the  ark 
4C  are  entirely  defaced.  I  have  never  been  fatisfied  with  this 
44  medal ;  the  hr  ft  glance  of  it  is  very  unfavourable,  and  our 
44  fufpicions  encreafe  in  proportion  as  we  examine  it  with  more 
4 4  attention.”  There  is  another  of  thefe  medals  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  [^J,  reprefented  in  the  annexed 
plate,  Fig.  iv.  which  is  all  that  the  prefent  fituation  of 
that  cabinet  will  permit  us  to  fay  of  it ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  a  bold,  or  difrefpeCtful  conjecture,  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  whenever  that  collection  fhatl  be  fubmitted  to  public 
view,  this  medaillon  will  prove  to  be  ejufdemfarlnae  with  that 
of  Florence;  and  I  am  the  morejuftified  in  this  opinion,  from 
the  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  examining  three  differ¬ 
ent  fpecimens  of  the  fame  coin,  all  poflefled  by  gentlemen  of 
great  worth,  and  moft  approved  fkill  in  the  fcience.  The  firft, 
which  may  boaft  with  that  at  Florence,  of  being  in  the  moft 
entire  prefervation,  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crofts  ;  the  figures 
and  legend  are  perfeCV,  and  the  dark  brown  patten,  fo  often  feen 
on  genuine  coins,  is  well  imitated.  Mr.  Duane  poflefles  an¬ 
other  of  thefe  pieces,  caft  (as  it  fhould  feem)  in  the  fame 

[<?]  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Combe  on  this  fuhjed. 

[f]  pig.  i.  Portus  &  navigia,  pi.  lxxix. 
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mould  ;  the  metal  is  more  yellow,  and  it  pretends  not  to  thofe 
external  marks  of  antiquity  which  appear  on  Mr.  Crofts’s  coin. 
The  third  is  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  and  (either  on  purpofe, 
or  by  accident)  has  been  broken  into  three  or  four  parts,  but 
is  joined  and  holden  together  in  a  rim  of  brafs.  It  bears  the 
mo  ft  exad  refemblance  to  the  other  two,  except  in  point  of 
prefervation.  The  worthy  pofleffors  of  thefe  medals,  who  fo 
obligingly  favoured  me  with  a  fight  of  them,  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed,  I  hope,  with  my  declaring  from  the  1110ft  thorough 
convidion  (and  poflibly  not  differing  from  them  in  opinion), 
that  all  three  coins  are  fpurious,  and  feem  to  have  been  caft  in 
the  fame  mould. 

From  thefe  fads  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  Ottoboni  and 
Chigi  medallions  are  the  only  genuine  pieces  extant  of  Philip 
with  this  reverfe.  Of  the  latter  we  know  nothing  except  the 
name  :  but  the  former  has  flood  the  examination  of  medalifts, 
is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Vaillant,  and  may  have  given 
birth  to  the  feveral  fpurious  coins  which  perhaps  were  caft  in 
imitation  of  it.  For,  whatever  may  be  the  real  hiftory  repre^ 
fented  on  this  medaillon,  the  ark  fwimming  on  the  waters, 
the  two  perfons  in  it,  the  dove  with  the  branch,  and  the  word 
NEX2K  on  the  ark,  fo  little  different  from  NflE,  might  have 
fuggefted  the  firft  hint,  and  have  been  the  great  inducement  to 
the  falfifiers  of  coins  to  give  importance  and  rarity  to  a  genuine 
medaillon  of  this  impreflion,  by  changing  the  word  NEjQK  into 
NX2E.  Alterations  more  bold  and  difficult  have  been  frequently 
pradifed  to  impofe  upon  colledors  ;  and  the  deceit  of  changing 
a  few  letters  only  on  a  genuine  coin,  is  much  more  excufable 
than  fabricating  a  falfe  one,  efpecially  if  it  is  formed  without 
an  archetype,  and  has  no  other  foundation  but  the  fancy  of 
the  maker.  The  Italians,  who  are  very  converfant  in  this 
kind  of  manufadure,  confider  it  as  a  venial  fin,  and  the  Abbe 

Venuti- 
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Venuti,  fpeaking  of  the  Florentine  coin,  luppofes  the  word 
NX2E  to  have  been  formed  on  this,  and  on  all  the  other  genuine 
medals  of  this  impreffion,  by  an  operation  which  he  calls 
folijhing  the  coin ,  as  if  repairing  and  falfifying  were  fynonymous 
terms.  The  paflage,  however,  to  which  I  refer,  confirms 
what  has  been  before  advanced  concerning  the  legend  of  this 
medal  [g]. 

Though  this  was  manifeftly  the  moil:  eafy  and  natural 
method  of  new  modelling  the  coin  in  queftion,  yet  it  is  home- 
what  remarkable,  that  no  genuine  medal  of  Philip  fo  altered 
exifts  in  any  collection.  Poflibly  its  extreme  rarity  may  have 
prevented  the  fabricators  from  trying  this  experiment  on  it ; 
for  the  fraud  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  carried  on  (as  is 
evident  from  the  above-mentioned  fpecimens),  by  cafting  new 
medals,  not  by  repairing  old  ones  ;  fo  that  on  the  whole  we 
may  fubfcribe  to  Gori’s  opinion  with  which  he  concludes  his 
diflertation  on  this  coin : 

“  Profecto  neminem  fore  arbitror,  qui  turbatis  corruptifque 
“  hoc  loci  numifmatis  credere  velit,  in  area  feriptum  nomen 
«  NX1E  [by* 

It  is  rather  unfortunate,  that  one  of  Falconeri’s  engravings 
fhould  reprefent  a  falfe  medal  [/],  and  the  other  mifreprefent  a  true 
one  [£];  for  we  may  allow  the  genuinenefs  ofSeverus’s  coin,  which 

is  now  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet  on  the  united  authority  of 

0 

[g]  Maluimus  in  numifmate  cujus  le&io  difficultatis  plena  eft,  accuratifiimi 
Vaillantii  audloritatem  fequi :  plurimos  quippe  alios  in  diverfas  rapuit  fenrentias. 
Alii,  ut  in  eo  deferiptum  adfererent  Noachi  ciboton,  et  cataclyfmuin,  in  navigii 
latere  NI1E  feriptum  voluere.  Alii  in  eodem  loco  NHT'flN  hoc  eft  M ayvrnuv 
■xoa  A7raja£wv  opai/oia,  legerunt :  nam  in  perpoliendo  nummo  iftud  Nf2E  efformatum 
putamus,  quod  dicendum  de  genuinis  omnibus,  in  quibus  ita  difpofitae  literae 
obfervantur.  In  Num.  Alb.  Vatic,  Tab.  xlix,  n.  ii.  p.  99. 

[/;]  P.  154.  [?']  Fig.  ii.  [k]  Fig.  vi. 
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Monf.  Vaillant  and  the  Abbe  Barthelemy.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
prizing  that  Seguin’ s  drawing  of  that  coin  fhould  reprefetit  the 
word  on  the  ark  to  be  NHTflN,  and  that  Vaillant  fhould  read 
it  NEX1K.  as  on  the  Ottoboni  coin;  but  it  is  flill  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  Seguin  fhould  correct  his  firfl  error  by  a  fecond ; 
and  acknowledge  in  the  preface  to  Falconeri’s  diflertatioh  [/], 
that  on  a  more  accurate  infpe&ion  of  the  coin,  he  found  the 
word  on  the  ark  to  be  NflE,  not  NHTX1N  as  he  had  before 
reprefented  it  ;  the  two  firfl  letters  of  NUE,  he  fays,  were 
manifeflly  apparent,  and  the  lafl  not  obfcurely  difcernible. 
But  can  any  credit  be  given  to  two  fuch  contradictory  accounts? 
and  how  can  either  of  them  be  received  againfl  the  more  efla- 
blifhed  authority  of  Vaillant,  and  all  the  other  fubfequent 
medalifls  ? 

From  the  refemblance  in  the  figures  and  emblems  on  the 
medallions  of  Severus  and  Philip,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the 
word  infcribed  on  the  ark  was  the  fame  in  both  ;  and  fo  it 
appears  by  the  Seguin  and  Ottoboni  coins.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  word  NX1E  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  except  the  fpurious 
one  at  Florence,  and  thofe  which  have  been  fabricated  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  true  reading,  therefore,  being  reflored  in 
the  word  NEX1K,  the  city  where  the  coin  was  flruck,  as  well 
as  the  hiflory  reprefented  on  the  coin,  are  materially  affeCled 
by  the  change.  Thefe  two  fyllables  will  then  be  the  initials 
of  NEXIKOpus  inflead  of  terminating  the  word  MArNHTflN,  and 
confequently  the  city  of  Magnefia  will  lofe  all  its  right  to  this 
medal.  Apamea  will  enjoy  it  folely,  and  the  union  or  opovciu 
between  thofe  two  cities,  fpoken  of  by  Venuti  and  other  writers* 


[/]  Prefixed  to  his  notes  on  the  Athletic  infcriptions,  and  alfo  to  his  Difier- 
Ution  primed  in  Gronovius. 

Vol.  IV.  X  x  will 
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will  vanifh.  It  will  be  no  lefs  fruitlefs  to  fearch  for  thofe  ideal 
perfonages,  who  are  fuppofed,  by  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
author,  to  be  here  pointed  out  under  the  title  of  APTIMAr- 
NHTEE  [/»],  and  the  legend  without  force  or  alteration  will 
{land  thus : 

f;m  ArXINOQETOT.  APTEMA.  T.  A17AMEHN  NEH 

» 

thus  rendered  by  Monf.  Vaillant, 

Sub  Artema  Agonotheta  tertium  Apamenfium  Neocororum. 
This  explanation  is  the  more  natural,  as  the  name  of  Artemas 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Caracalla,  {truck  alfo  at  Apamea, 

Em  APTEMAr  AITAMEIS  KOINON  OPTriAE  [»]. 

There  is  alfo  a  praetor  called  Artemas,  or  Artemagus,  on  a  coin 
of  Herennia  Etrufcilla,  {truck  at  Magnefia  ad  Sipylum  (a 
different  city  from  that  ad  Maeandrum),  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Vaillant  and  Harduin,  who  read  the  legend  thus, 
Em  FTP.  APTEMAr  MArNHTXHN  EIIITAOT  [0]. 

Harduin  fuppofes  this  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon  who 
was  praetor  of  Apamea :  “  Quern  &  Apamenfium  Phrygiae  prae- 
“  torem  fuilfe  fuo  loco  vidimus  (/]•”  Probably  the  word  Agrepcty 
may  be  a  contraction  of  the  proper  name  Artemagus,  or  Artema- 
goras ;  otherwife  the  r  mutt  be  a  numeral,  and  the  legend  will  be 
Artema  tertium,  as  on  the  other  coin  ;  but  befides  the  diftance 
of  thofe  cities  from  each  other,  it  teems  a  very  improbable 
fuppofition,  that  the  fame  man  {hould  be  recorded  as  praetor, 

[m]  Bryant’s  Vindication  of  the  Apamean  medal,  p.  13. 

[«]  Harduin’s  Nurami  Antiqui,  p.  25.  and  Vaillant,  p.  98*  This  coin  is  in 
the  French  king’s  cabinet. 

[0]  This  legend  feems  to  confute  Gori’s  opinion,  that  in  the  word  APTE- 
MArNHTflN  on  Severus’s  medal,  the  fyllable  MA  ftands  for  the  lafh  in 
APTEMA  and  the  firft  in  MArNHTXIN ;  but  befides  that  this  word  does  not 
really  exift  on  the  medal,  he  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  produce  authority  for  fuch  a 
contraction. 

[/>]  Nummi  Antiqui,  p.  98. 

and 
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and  in  the  fame  period  of  his  office  in  both  cities.  This  point, 
however,  is  not  material  to  the  prefent  queftion.  But  it  has 
been  objected  with  regard  to  the  word  NEXIK,  that  Apa- 
mea  does  not  appear,  by  any  coin  or  other  record,  to  have 
enjoyed  the  Neocorate,  though  the  city  of  Magnefia  did,  as  is 
evident  from  a  medal  of  Maximus  quoted  by  Harduin  [^r], 
MArNHTXIN  NEaKOPHN  THE  APTEMIAOE. 

This  objection,  however,  being  merely  negative,  may  not  be 
thought  conclufive;  for,  if  the  legends  on  thefe  medaillons  of 
Severus  and  Philip  are  really  genuine,  they  will  be  fufficient  to 
effcablifh  this  fa£t. 

What  has  been  already  faid  relates  only  to  the  authenticity, 
condition,  and  legend  of  the  medals  in  queftion  ;  but  the  moft 
material,  and  indeed  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  enquiry,  is 
the  import  of  thefe  emblematical  figures  on  their  reverfe,  and 
the  hiftory  intended  to  be  reprefented  by  them.  The  public 
has  already  before  them  three  different  opinions  on  this  fubjeft. 
That  which  arofe  from  Falconeri’s  diflertation,  and  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bryant  [r],  which  fuppofes  this  reverfe  to  allude  to 
the  Noachic  deluge  :  That  of  Vaillant,  and  other  fub- 
fequent  medalifts,  who  make  it  to  be  defcriptive  of  Deucalion’s 
flood:  And  the  third  opinion  is  that  of  Father  Harduin,  which 
differs  from  both  thefe,  and,  as  ufual,  is  lingular  in  its  kind ; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  the  ark  floating  among  the  waters  repre- 
fents  the  fituation  of  Apamea  between  the  rivers  Mariyas, 
Obrimas,  and  Orgas ;  that  the  figures  within  and  without 
the  ark  denote  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs ;  their  up-lifted  hands, 
and  the  dove  with  the  branch,  are  emblems  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  procured  for  Afia  in  general,  and  for  this  city  in 
particular,  by  Severus’s  conqueft  over  the  Parthians.  It  may 
be  fufficient  merely  to  mention  this  laft,  which  feems  to  want 
both  date  and  conclufion. 

[y]  Nummi  Antiqui,  p.  97. 

(VI  Analyfis  of  Antient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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The  firft  of  thefe  hypothefes,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
was  very  materially  afFe&ed  by  the  acknowledged  fpurioufnefs 
of  the  Florentine  coin.  The  fuppofed  name  of  the  Patriarch 
being  reje&ed,  and  the  true  legend  reftored,  the  figures  and 
emblems  are  left  to  tell  their  own  ftory,  whether  it  relate  to  the 
flood  of  Noah,  to  that  of  Deucalion,  or  to  any  other  event  of 
a  different  nature  and  period. 

It  is  confefiedly  difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  a  fa£t  in  the  Mo- 
faical  hiflory  ffiould  be  reprefented  and  defcribed  on  a  coin  of 
the  lower  empire,  flruck  in  a  city  of  Alia,  where  neither  the 
inhabitants  nor  the  mint-mafters  can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  either  Jews  or  Chriftians.  Had  they  been  fo,  they  could 
not  have  undertaken  to  record  this  event  in  fo  public  a  manner, 
without  the  permiffion  of  the  Emperor  :  and  ffiould  it  be  further 
fuppofed,  that  Philip  was  a  convert  to  Chriftianity,  which 
thofe  learned  writers,  Monf.  Tillemont,  and  Huet,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  [/],  yet  even  this  would  not  folve  the  difficulty, 
becaufe  the  fame  reafon  could  not  be  applicable  to  the  fimilar 
reverfe  on  the  coin  of  Severus,  who  was  confefledly  a  heathen, 
and  a  violent  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians. 

It  would  certainly  give  great  weight  to  this  opinion,  if 
fome  charadterifticai  marks  could  be  pointed  out  on  the  coin 
peculiar  to  the  fcriptural  hiflory  of  the  flood,  and  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  that  of  Deucalion.  And  fuch  at  firfl  fight  appear 
to  be  the  two  birds,  one  reprefented  fitting  on  the  ark,  the 
other  flying  towards  it  with  a  branch  in  its  claws  j  provided; 
that  the  former  be  fuppofed  a  raven,  and  the  latter  a  dove; 
becaufe  both  are  mentioned  as  having  been  fent  out  by  Noah 
to  difcover  whether  the  waters  were  abated  ;  but  on  the  other 

[/]  And  were  ably  anfwered  by  Father  Monelia,  a  Dominican  Frier,  in  a 
treatife  entitled,  De  utriufque  Philippi  Religions^  See  Gori’s  Diflertation  on  this 
coin. 

hand. 
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hand,  it  cannot  be  afferted,  that  the  former  is  intended  for  a 
raven  ;  and  if  it  were,  medalilts  have  found  an  allufion  from 
the  blacknefs  of  that  bird  to  the  antient  name  of  Apamea  [/], 
which  according  to  Pliny  [u]  was  firft  called  Celaenae,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephanus  KeXoumi.  The  eagle  alfo  (for  lo  Harduin 
thinks  it  to  be)  was  an  emblem  of  this  city,  and  appears  on 
its  medals,  and  the  bird  on  the  wing  refembles  an  eagle  on 
Severus’s  medaillon,  though  in  Philip’s  it  is  more  like  a  dove. 
But  thefe  two  birds  are  equivocal  emblems,  for  according  to 
Plutarch  [v]  the  dove  attended  Deucalion,  and  was  a  token  to 
him  of  the  encreafing  tempefl  by  his  return  to  the  ark,  and  of 
fair  weather  when  he  came  back  no  more  ;  and  Abydenus,  as 
quoted  by  Eufebius  [y]  in  relation  to  that  deluge,  fpeaks  of  birds 
in  the  plural  as  thrice  fent  out  by  Sifuthrus.  The  branch, 
indeed,  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  profane  hiftorian,  and  the 
Mofaical  account  reprefents  only  a  leaf  in  the  bird’s  mouth. 

The  tradition  of  the  Deucalionic  flood  being  fuppofed  more 
recent,  and  better  preferved  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen,  by 
forming  a  remarkable  aera  in  their  hiftory  of  the  world,  was  a 
more  probable  objedt  of  their  attention;  efpecially  when  it  is 
conlidered,  that  many  fuch  allufions  to  different  parts  of  profane 
hiftory  are  to  be  found  on  their  coins ;  but  the  reprefentation 
of  Noah’s  flood  would  be  a  {ingle  inftance  of  fcripture  hiftory 
recorded  on  a  heathen  medal. 

It  is  with  the  greatefl  diffidence  that  I  prefume  to  doubt  any 
opinion  advanced  by  that  mod  learned  and  ingenious  author, 
whofe  Analyfls  of  Antient  Mythology  has  enriched  the  public 
with  fuch  a  treafure  ot  learning ;  and  who,  with  a  goodnefs  of 

[*]  Corvum  vero  ob  nigrorem  fymbolum  efle  quandoque  Celaenes,.. 
Gori’s  DifTert.  de  Num.  Apam.  in  Mufeo  Florentine),  t.  iii.  p.  154. 

[ u ]  L.  v.  c.  29. 

[#]  De  Solertia  animal.  Tom.  ii.  p.  968.  edit.  Francfot,  1599. 
fy]  Praep.  Evangek.p.  4,14.  Paris.  1628. 

heart 
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heart  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  has  applied  them  to 
illuftrate  many  important  truths  revealed  in  facred  hiftory.  As 
he  wanted  not  various  and  abundant  proofs  of  this  event,  he 
may  well  be juftified  in  illuflrating  his  other  arguments  by  the 
mention  of  the  Apamean  coin  of  Philip  ;  but  as  his  reafoning, 
fo  far  as  the  letters  on  the  ark  are  concerned,  was  founded  on 
the  fuppofed  authenticity  of  this  coin,  for  which  he  ought  not 
to  be  made  anfwerable  ;  the  cafe  may  poflibly  now  appear  to 
him  in  a  different  light;  at  leaft  he  will  only  draw  his  conclu- 
fions  from  the  number,  attitude,  &c.  of  the  figures  on  the  re- 
verfe  :  and,  though  the  words  NEfl  and  N.QE,  under  the  condudl 
of  his  able  pen,  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  the  fame  language, 
yet  the  addition  of  a  final  K  feems  to  determine  the  word  to  a 
different  meaning  ;  and  inffead  of  conveying  the  name  of  a  Deity, 
or  a  Patriarch,  points  out  a  title  or  office  belonging  to  the  city 
where  the  medal  was  flruck. 

This  obje&ion  may  be  thought  of  more  confequence  than 
a  difquifition  concerning  the  form  of  the  ark,  as  reprefented  on 
the  medal,  whether  it  be  intended  to  reprefent  a  fquare  or  quin- 
quelateral  veffel ;  whether  it  be  open  at  top,  or  covered  with  a 
flat  or  angular  roof.  Mr.  Bryant’s  reprefentation  [%]  undoubtedly 
differs  from  thofe  in  the  Mufeum  Florentinum,  the  French 
king’s  cabinet,  and  the  Numifmata  Pembrochiana,  as  appears 
by  the  annexed  plate,  wherein  they  are  all  faithfully  reprefented 
from  the  original  engravings ;  but  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
confiderable  deviation  fromFalconeri’s  engraving,  which  probably 
was  his  archetype.  The  difference  confifts  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  defcending  line,  which  is  drawn  in  Mr.  Bryant’s  plate  from 
the  back  of  the  ark,  and  is  loll:  behind  the  fecond  figure,  forms 
a  larger  angle  with  the  fide  or  end  line  of  the  ark,  than  it  does 
in  Falconeri’s,  and  therefore  conveys  the  idea  of  an  angular 
roof ;  whereas  that  line  in  Falconeri  approaches  fo  near  to  a 

[z]  Fig.  vii.  compared  with  No.  v.  and  vi. 

perpen- 
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perpendicular,  that  it  may  feem  to  the  eye  rather  as  the  end 
in  perfpe&ive  of  an  open  boat  or  vetfel,  whofe  (ides  are  of  equal 
height.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Falconeri’s  defcription  of 
the  coin,  that  the  tranfverfe  line  retting  on  what  he  calls  the 
duo  tigilli  eredli ,  was  underttood  by  him  to  reprefent  a  covering 
over  the  heads  of  the  figures ;  and  therefore  it  feems  immaterial 
whether  that  roof  was  flat  or  angular  :  nor,  indeed,  can  any 
fatisfa&ory  conclufion  be  drawn  from  the  delineation  of  the  fpu- 
rious  coin  of  Philip,  nor  even  from  the  three  different  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  genuine  medaillon  of  Severus,  exhibited  in  this 
plate,  which,  in  fome  in  fiances,  vary  from  each  other.  I  would 
extend  this  obfervation  even  to  the  coin  itfelf,  whereon  the  ac¬ 
curacy  or  lkill  of  a  mint-matter  cannot  much  be  depended  on, 
according  to  whofe  ideas  and  miferable  perfpe&ive,  the  fame 
figure  might  reprefent  an  open  or  a  covered  building,  a  boat  or 
an  ark,  a  fuggettum  or  a  temple;  efpecially  on  the  coins  minted 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  Afiatic  provinces. 

Nor  does  it  feem  material  to  enquire  into  the  fize  of  the  ark, 
or  the  number  of  perfons  reprefented  without  or  within  it ; 
for  it  was  not  the  intention,  much  lefs  was  it  within  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  mint-matter,  to  include  fuch  a  variety  of  faffs  or 
perfonages  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  Angle  reverfe.  It 
was.  thought  fufficient,  if  he  could  mark  the  hiftorical  fafl  by 
one  or  two  leading  and  well-known  circumftances ;  fo  that  if 
the  Noachic  deluge  had.  been  the  object  of  his  work,  he  could 
not  have  defcribed  all  the  perfons  contained  in  that  veflel ; 
much  lefs  could  he  have  found  room  for  the  variety  of  animals 
preferved  in  it.  The  reftoration  of  mankind,  whether  by 
Noah’s  or  Deucalion’s  flood,  was  juftly  depi&ed  in  the  per¬ 
fons  of  a  male  and  female,  whom  hiflory  has  pointed  out  as. 

the  parents  of  the  poftdiluvian  world.  They  are  reprefented  in 

one 
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one  part  of  the  reverfe  in  an  ark  floating  on  the  waters,  in  an¬ 
other  part  as  juft  landed  from  it,  with  uplifted  hands,  in  thank- 
fulnefs  to  the  Deity  for  their  prefervation.  The  repetition  of  the 
figures,  far  from  being  an  obje&ion  to  either  of  thofe  hiftories, 
feems  rather  to  give  an  additional  illuftration  to  the  coin,  and  to 
afcertain  the  fadf,  by  exhibiting  the  two  perfons  in  different 
fituations.  This  liberty  is  fometimes  taken  in  hiftorical  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  fame  figure  appears  in  various  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

But  whether  the  facred  or  profane  hiftory  of  the  deluge  was 
the  objedt  of  this  reverfe,  the  word  infcribed  on  the  ark  will  be 
of  very  little  ufe  in  explaining  the  figures.  For,  according  to 
Vaillant,  the  word  NEX1K  muft  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  NX2E. 
The  Abbe  Barthelemy  thinks  that  authority  is  wanting  for  both, 
and  that  neither  of  the  words  can  be  fairly  traced  on  any  of  the 
genuine  medals  with  this  reverfe;  fo  that,  NX1E  appearing  only 
on  the  fpurious  medaiilon  of  Philip,  it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  to 
contend  for  it,  either  as  the  name  of  the  Patriarch,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Barriugton  [V],  as  the  dual  of  the  pronoun  EFQ,  put 
into  the  mouths  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  to  exprefs  their  fixa¬ 
tion,  and  alluding  to  that  paflage  in  Ovid’s  Metam.  lib.  i. 

“  Nos  duo  turba  fumus.” 

For  it  is  apprehended  that  this  pronoun  is  always  fpelt  with  an 
I,  and  therefore,  until  fome  authority  can  be  produced,  either 
from  MSS  or  printed  books,  of  its  being  written  with  an  E, 
neither  the  fpelling  nor  the  meaning  here  given,  can  be  juftified 
from  the  Greek  language. 

It  is  alfo  well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are  converfant  with 
medals,  that  they  hardly  ever  fpeak  a  language  like  this.  The 
office  of  the  mint-mafters  was  of  a  public  and  ferious  nature. 

[a]  See  the  preceding  Diflertation,  p.  315,  &  feqq. 

They 
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They  were  employed  in  reprefenting  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  the  events  of  hiftory,  in  the  plained:  and  mod:  intelligible 
manner,  for  the  public  information  j  and,  though  they  might 
be  tolerable  mythologids,  yet  they  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  poetry.  It  may  be  juft  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the 
name  or  writings  of  Ovid  were  known  to  the  Apameans,  fituated 
at  500  miles  diftance  from  Tomis,  the  place  of  that  poet’s  refi- 
dence.  It  may  be  thought  dill  lefs  probable,  that  they  fhould 
be  fo  familiarifed  to  his  works  as  to  allude  to  them  on  fo  re¬ 
markable  an  event  by  the  application  of  a  fingle  pronoun,  which 
did  not  convey  fo  much  information  as  might  be  learned  from 
the  number  and  attitude  of  the  figures  themfelves:  but  this, 
being  only  matter  of  opinion,  muft  be  referred  to  the  judgement 
of  the  reader. 

But  is  there  no  other  event  to  which  thefe  medals  might 
refer  ?  were  there,  no  religious  or  hiftorical  fads  relative  to  Apa- 
mea,  the  circumftances  of  which  may  not  have  been  tranfmit- 
ted  to  pofterity,  though  they  were  well  known  at  that  time  to 
the  Apameans  ?  Is  any  thing  more  frequent  on  the  medals  of 
the  Afiatic  cities  than  the  reprefentation  of  their  local  deities, 
temples,  images,  altars,  and  ceremonies  of  worfhip  ?  Why  may 
not  the  building  reprefent  a  temple  dedicated  to  fome  marine  or 
river  deities,  fituated,  as  the  coin  here  reprefents  it,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of,  or  upon  the  Apamean  rivers,  with  the  images  of 
thofe  deities  in  the  temple?  and  may  not  the  figures  ftanding 
near  the  temple  reprefent  Worfhipers,  Priefts,  Editui  or  "NsuKogoi, 
efpecially  as  one  of  them  is  veiled  like  a  Prieft,  and  their  right- 
hands  are  lifted  up  in  the  pofture  of  adoration  or  thankfgiving  ? 
May  not  this  have  been  a  celebrated  temple,  for  which  games 
were  inftituted  in  the  ceremonial  of  their  worfhip,  under  the 
prefidency  of  an  A yuvoQsTot;  and  to  which,  on  fuch  a  fuppofition, 
Vol.  IV.  Y  y  the 
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the  title  of  N euno^uv  might  be  applicable.  But,  as  nothing  can 
be  produced  from  hiftory,  from  the  ftate  of  thefe  medals,  or 
from  their  legends,  to  determine  precifely  the  fa£t  to  which  they 
allude,  there  is  ftill  ample  room  lefc  for  further  conjecture ;  the 
principal  objeCt  of  this  paper  having  been  to  fhew  the  different 
ftate  of  the  medals  under  confideration,  to  diftinguifh  the  fpu- 
rious  from  the  genuine  coins,  and  rather  to  fhew  what  confe- 
quences  cannot  be  drawn,  than  to  eflablifh  any  certain  ones,  on 
fo  difficult  a  fubjeCt.  But  whatever  thefe  may  be,  it  feems 
neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  deduced  from  the  figures  and 
legend  on  the  Contour  only,  which  are  allowed  by  the  beft 
medalifls  to  be  genuine* 
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XXIII.  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Bryant’s  Vindication  of 
the  Apamean  Medal.  By  the  Abbe  Barthelemy 
and  Mr.  Charles  Combe,  F.  R.  and  A,  S. 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Anti  ay  aries,  Jan.  23,  1777. 


MR.  Bryant,  in  his  vindication  of  the  Apamean  Medal  [a], 
feems  not  to  be  fenfible  of  any  other  obje&ion  to  his 
hypothecs  than  that  taken  notice  of  by  the  anonymous  author 
there  alluded  to;  though  this  writer  appears  fo  little  ac¬ 
quainted  either  with  medals  or  Greek  (for  if  we  retain  his 
reading,  OT.  B.  APXI.  becomes  inexplicable),  that  he  fcarcely 

[«]  Page  6,  line  21. 
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feemed  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a  gentleman  fo  eminently  didin- 
guifhed  for  his  learning  and  abilities.  But  thofe  who  are  more 
converfant  with  this  branch  of  fcience  entertained  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  N.X1.E.  and  even  of  the  medal  itfelf, 
nor  were  the  letters  N.H.T.Fl.N.  on  the  medal  of  Severus,  free 
from  the  fame  fufpicions.  The  two  medals  we  have  of  Philip  in. 
England  are  certainly  falfe.  That  quoted  by  Falconieri  had 
already  been  declared  falfe  by  Gori  [3],  who,  out  of  tendernefs , 
to  the  character  of  Falconieri,  fuppofed  it  to  have  been 
changed  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  every  information  the  nature  of 
the  enquiry  would  allow,  I  requeued  our  worthy  member  Dr. 
Hunter,  who  had  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  abbe 
Barthelemy,  keeper  of  the  King  of  France’s  cabinet  of  coins, 
where  the  medal  of  Severus,  quoted  by  Falconieri,  is  preferved, 
to  tranfmit  to  him  the  following  note* 

“  The  coins  of  Apamea  in  Phrygia  having  lately  been,  the 
fubjedt  of  much  converfation  among, the  literati  in  .  England,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  for  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  medal  of  Severus  mentioned  by  Vaillant 
in  the  King’s  cabinet  with  the  following  legend.  Em.  AmNO- 
©ETOT.  APTEMA.  F.  AITAMEHN.  NEX1,.  Type,  the  dory  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  Falconieri,  who  has  pubiifhed  the  fame 
medal,  reads  it  EFTI.  AriiNOQETOY.  APTE.  MATNHTFIN. 
AIIAMEX2N.  Whether, either,  or  which,  of  the  two:  is  the  true 
reading,  I  mud:  beg  you  to  determine.  1  fhail  likewife  be  much 
obliged  to  you  for  any  information  relative  to  the  coin  of  Philip 
fenior,  with  a  fimilar  type,  mentioned  by  Falconieri  and  Vaillant, 

...  S  1  .  .  T 

[£]  S^d  quod  nunc  prae  manibus  habemus,  proculdubio  ex  alio  genuino 
antiquo  typo  expreflus  ac  conflatus  eft;  quare  fufpicandi  anfa  praebetur,  pro 
genuino,  quod  vidit  O&avius  Falconerius,  hoc  ipfum  a  fagaci  aliquo  homine 
inter  videadum  poftrnodurn  fubftiiutum  efte.  Muf.  Flor.  vol.  vi.  p.  149. 

though 
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though  I  have  but  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  Gori,  you 
know,  has  aflerted  that  in  the  Florentine  cabinet  to  be  falfe, 
and  there  are  two  in  London  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  true, 
but  are  certainly  not  fo.<  A  little  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  fend  you,  has  given  rile  to  this 
enquiry.  In  it  you  will  fee  his  idea  of  ftP.TEMArNH.TI2N. 
Mr.  Pellerin,  in  his  Recueildes  Medailles,  &c.  plate  xliii.  fig.  ip, 
lias  publilhed  one  of  Apamea,  in  bronze  [c],  infcribed  AriAME. 
AAEHAN.  APTEM.  but  has  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  letter- 
prefs.  In  Dr,  Hunter’s  collection  there  is  another  [;/]  of  the 
fame  metal,  fize,  and  type,  with  only  AIIAMEX2.  APTE, 
without. any  other  word.  Thefe  two  coins,  with  fome  others 
already  publilhed,  may  tend  to  explain  the  medal  of  Severus, 
if  you  fhould  think  it  genuine  ;  but  if  not,  I  fhould  efteem  your 
opinion  of  the  word  APTEM.  a  particular  favour.” 

To  thefe  queries  the  ingenious  Abbe,  not  lefs  relpeCtable  for 
his  politenefs  and  affability,  than  his  great  learning  and 
abilities,  fent  the  following  anfwer : 

“  The  medallion  of  Apamea  reprefenting.on  one  fide  the  head 
of  Severus,  and  on  the  other  the  (lory  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
is  in  the  King’s  cabinet.  It  is  the  fame  that  Vaillant  has  pub¬ 
lilhed,  of  which  Seg.uin  fent  the  drawing  to  Falconieri,  and  is 
well  preferved.  The  infcription  round  the  head  is  ATT.  K.  A.. 
CEIIT.  CEOTHPOC  HEPTI :  on  the  reverfe  EIII  ATX2NO0ETOT 
APTEMAT.  AIIAMEX2N.. 

«  I  do  not  know  why  fome  have  pretended  to  read  upon  the 
ark  orcheft  thefe  five  letters  NHTX2N.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
leen  but  the  letter  N  followed  by  two  or  three  others,  of  which  < 
there  remain  only  the  flighted  traces,  or,  to  fpeak  more  accu^.- 

rately3 


[c]  See  the  plate  prefixed  to  thefe  obfervations,  No.  2j 
Id]  Ibid.  Nc.  1. 
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ratel y,  there  is  nothing  but  the  contour  of  the  fecond  letter  to 
be  diflinguifhed,  which  according  to  different  lights,  appears 
fometimes  an  n,  fometimes  an  E. 

“  Vaillant,  and  many  other  Antiquaries,  have  never  en¬ 
tertained  the  lead:  doubt  about  the  genuinenefs  of  this  medal ; 
and  indeed  the  workmanfhip,  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  the 
weight,  feem  to  take  away  all  fufpicions. 

“  There  is  another  preferved  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Albani.  It  is  engraved  in  abbe 
Venuti’s  work  on  the  medals  of  this  Cardinal.  While  I  was  at 
Rome,  I  compared  this  fuite  with  the  engravings  and  the  abbe’s 
explanations  ;  but  as  1  was  at  that  time  perfuaded,  that,  upon 
thefe  medallions  of  Apamea  we  fhould  always  read  NEX1  or 
NEElfC,  I  did  not  examine  the  letters  reprefented  on  the  ark  with 
fufficient  attention,  and  I  fee,  by  my  notes,  that  I  attended  only 
to  the  legend  in  the  contour.  It  is  the  fame  as  that  in  the  King’s 
cabinet,  except  that  in  the  word  APTEMAr.  the  A  is  feparated 
from  the  r  by  a  point.  This,  I  think,  abbe  Venuti  has  re¬ 
marked.  In  the  engravings  we  fee  two  letters  NX1,  followed 
by  fome  points.  The  abbe  is  inclined  to  think  that  NEjQK  was 
formed  from  NUE. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  at  firfl  I  fuppofed  the  fame  al¬ 
teration:  but  I  dare  not  infill  upon  fuch  a  conjecture.  Apamea 
is  not  dignified  with  the  Neocorate  on  any  of  its  medals,  at 
lead  I  know  none  that  give  it  this  title.  By  what  chance  then 
came  it  to  be  only  expreffed  upon  thofe  which  reprefent  the 
Rory  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha? 

In  i  76  2,  F  ather  Khell  publifhed  at  Vienna  fome  works  of  father 
Froelich,  under  this  title,  “Erafmi  Froelich  de  familia  Vaballathi 
“  numis  illuftrata.  Accedunt  ejufdem  adpendiculae  duae  ad  nu • 
“  mifmata  antiqua  a  Cl.  Vaillantio  olim  edita.**  In  the  fecond  of 

thefe 
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thefe  fupplements,  p.  95.  he  has  defcribed  a  medallion  with  the 
type  which  makes  the  objedt  of  our  prefent  enquiry.  On  one  fide, 
the  head  of  Macrinus,  ATT.  K.  M.  OIIEA.  CEOY.  MAKPEINOC. 
C.EBA  ;  on  the  reverie  the  fame  type  as  upon  the  medal  of  Se- 
verus;  in  the  exergue  AriAMEXlN  and  no  name  of  a  magiftrate  ; 
upon  the  face  of  the  ark  NX1.  Father  Froelich  pretends  that 
thefe  two  letters  are  clearly  exprefled  upon  the  medal,  and 
although  he  is  perfuaded  that  the  ark  contains  Noah  and  his 
wife,  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  yet  he  does  not  venture  to  alfert  that  we  ought  to  read 
NflE,  ND.H,  NX1A,  or  even  NUN,  the  termination  of  the  word 
nEPrAMHNflN,  of  which  the  firfl  letters  in  the  contour  of 
the  medal  are  totally  obliterated.  This  conjecture  fuppofes  that 
the  reverfe  of  the  medal  had  a  legend,  and  father  Froelich 
imagines  that  there  remain  fome  traces  of  it :  it  is  not, 
however,  eafy  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  this  medal. 

The  medallion  of  Philip  with  the  fame  type  is  preferved 
in  the  King’s  cabinet.  It  is  perfectly  like  that  which  Fal- 
conieri  has  engraved,  but  the  two  or  three  letters  on  the  ark 
are  entirely  defaced.  I  have  never  been  fatisfied  with  this  medal.. 
The  firft  glance  of  it  is  very  unfavourable,  and  our  fufpicions 
increafe  in  proportion  as  we  examine  it  with  more  attention. 
F'alconieri,  p.  251.  has  cited  three  medals  of  Apamea  with 
the  head  of  Philip  :  one  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke,  with 
the  name  of  NfiE  clearly  expreffed ;  but  this  coin  is  falfe  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gon,  who,  to  fave  the  credit  of  Falconieri,  fuppofes 
that  a  falfe  medal  has  been  fubltitufed  for  a  true  one.  The 
fecond  medal  cited  by  Falconieri  belonged  to  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni  j  in  this,  only  the  letter  N  was  to  be  feen.  The  third  was 
the  property  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  the  letters  entirely  defaced. 
So  they  are  onthat  belonging  to  the  King  if  they  are  fouponyour 
1  corns,. 
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coins,  the  fame  letters  precifely  are  found  deftroyed  or  tooled 
upon  the  fix  medals  of  Philip,  whiift  the  legend  in  the  contour 
is  upon  all  well  preferred,  or  at  lead:  very  legible.  The  fame 
fingularity  is  found  in  the  two  medals  of  Severus,  and  in  that 
of  Macrinus.  I  know  very  well  that  thefe  letters  being 
on  a  part  in  relief  have  been  more  expofed  to  fri&ion  than  the 
others  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  extraordinary,  that  they  fhould 
not  be  preferved  entire  on  any  one  of  nine  medals. 

On  confidering  all  thefe  monuments,  it  appears-  to  me 
probable  that  the  word  in  queflion  began  with  N£2,  and  that 
perhaps  it  contained  only  thefe  two  letters.  What  they  mean, 
or  whether  they  have  been  added  by  the  tool  of  a  falffier ,  I 
dont’t  know  ;  and  it  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  particulars 
relating  to  medals,  on  which  I  mud:  acknowledge  my  igno¬ 
rance.  This,  however,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  nothing 
at  prefent  appears  to  authorife  us  to  read  NXXE,  NEIi,  or  NEX1K. 

If  the  medallions  of  Philip  in  Italy  are  not  more  authentic 
than  thofe  in  the  King’s,  or  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  we  may 
eafily  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  faldfier.  Pie  had  copied  the 
reverfe  of  the  medal  of  Severus,  and  took  the  legend  En.  M. 
ATP.  AAEKANAPOT.  B.  APXI.  An AMEHN  from  another  medal 
of  Philip,  (truck  in  the  fame  city,  upon  which  we  find  nearly 
the  fame  infeription. 

The  termination  NHTHN,  which  fome  have  thought 
they  difeovered  on  the  medal  of  Severus,  has  mifled  Mr.  Bryant, 
and  before  him  Falconieri,  Buonnarotti,  and  fome  other  anti¬ 
quaries  ;  who  joining  the  letters  NHTftN  with  the  lad:  letters 
of  the  legend,  have  formed  the  word  MArNHTXIN.  But  the 
word  APTEM,  or  APTEMA,  is  certainly  the  abreviation  of 
the  name  of  a  magiftrate,  for  the  following  reafons :  id,  it 
\was  not  the  cuftom  to  exprefs  upon  a  medal  the  quality  of  a 

magiftrate 
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magiftrate  without  mentioning  his  name;  which  muft  be  the 
cafe  if  we  allow  the  application  of  Mr.  Bryant :  idly,  on  a 
medal  in  fmall  brafs,  delcribed  by  Vaillaat,  and  preferved  in  the 
King’s  cabinet,  having  on  one  fide  the.  head  of  Caracalla 
oppofite  to  that  of  Plautilla,  and  on  the  reverfe  an  eagle,  in  the 

contour  Em.  APTEMA.  I\  A11AMEIC.  KOINON7.  OPTriXlN. 
the  point  between  the  fecond  A  and  the  r  is  very  vifible  ;  it 
feparates  alfo  thefe  two  letters  on  the  medallion  of  Severus,  in 
the  Vatican:  3dly,  on  a  medal  of  the  fame  prince,  ftruck  at 
Gordiana  in  Galatia,  and  defcribed  by  Vaillant,  we  read  Em. 
ATP.  IOYAIANOT.  TOT-  APTEMA.  APX.  A,  &c.  this 
Aurelius  Julianus  was  then  the  fon  of  an  Artemagoras ; 
from  which  it  follows,  that  APTEMA  muft  be  the  name  of  a 
magiftrate.  Mr.  Pellerin  calls  him  Artemagoras,  and  I  think 
he  is  right. 

The  medal  you  cite  after  Mr.  Pellerin,  tom.  ii.  des  Vi  lies, 
pi.  xliii.  is  very  accurately  reprefented  ATTAME.  AAEHAN. 
APTEM.  that  is  to  fay,  AIIAMEX1N.  A  AEHANAPOT.  APTEMArO- 
POT.  I  put  thefe  two  names  in  the  genitive  cafe,  becaufe  fuch 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  ufage  obferved  on  the  medals  of 
Apamea.  By  the  medals  of  Severus  and  Philip  we  fee  that 
Artemagoras  filled  one  of  the  principal  dignities  under  the  firft 
of  thefe  princes ;  and  Alexander  under  the  fecond.  It  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  Alexander  on  Mr.  Pellerin’s  medal  was  fon  of 
an  Artemagoras ;  very  probably  of  that  Artemagoras  mention¬ 
ed  on  Dr.  Hunter’s  medal  ;  for  you  know  that  among  the 
Greeks,  the  eldeft  of  the  grandfons  took  the  name  of  the  grand¬ 
father  ;  and  thus  two  names  were  perpetuated  alternately, 
during  many  generations,  in  the  fame  family. 

Lastly,  I  think,  we  fhould  not  fufped  the  medal  of  Seve¬ 
rus  folely  on  account  of  the  Angularity  of  the  type,  nor  on  the 
Vol.  IV.  Z  z  other 
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other  hand  fhould  we  lay  too  much  ftrefs  on  it.  The  Greeks 
long  before  this  medal  was  (truck  were  acquainted  with  Deuca¬ 
lion’s  deluge ;  and  particular  circumftances  may  have  engaged 
the  inhabitants  of  Apamea  to  revive  the  memory  of  it  on  their 
medals. 

•  i  _  •  ,  .  .  -  ' 

Father  Froelich,  in  explaining  the  medallion  of  Macrinus, 
endeavours  to  form  fome  conjectures  about  thefe  circumftances. 
He  fays,  page  97,  “  Arbitror  itaque  Auguftum  et  Auguftam 
“  extra  arcam,  velut  novum  Noe,  feu  Deucalionem  et  Pyrrham 
««  effiCtos,  quo  fymbolo  eos  velut  confervatores  humani  generis 
“  aut  reparatores,  graecula  adfentatione,  honorarent  Apameni.” 
But,  if  we  chufe  to  indulge  fuch  conjectures  as  thefe,  we  (hall 
find  more  probable  ones  to  explain  the  medal  of  Severus. 

Severus,  knowing  the  name  of  Antoninus  to  be  in  great 
efteem  among  the  Romans,  caufed  his  fon  Caracalla  to  affnme 
it,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more  agreeable  to  the  people  j  and 
about  the  time  that  thefe  medals  were  (truck,  he  married  Cara¬ 
calla  to  Plautilla  ;  he  likewife  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  *  and  preparations  were  made  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  Secular  Games.  All  thefe  circumftances  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  fufficient  to  warm  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks. 
Severus  and  his  fon  were,  in  their  eyes,  the  precious  remains  oP 
a  family  who  had  been  the  happinefs  of  the  empire,  and  whom 
the  Gods  had  preferved  to  perpetuate  this  happinefs.  You  per¬ 
ceive,  Sir,  with  what  facility  we  may  extend  all  thefe  ideas  * 
but  you  likewife  perceive  haw  little  ftrefs  I  lay  on  them.  I 
am  not  fo  eager  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  Apameans,  as  I 
am  to  (hew  my  readinefs  to  anfwer  the  queftions  contained  in. 
your  letter.  1  am  not  able  to  give  you  greater  eclairciffements 
on  this  fubjeCt,  as  1  love  rather  to  doubt  than  decide.” 
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Thus  far  the  learned  Abbe,  who  has  been  fo  very  full  on 
this  fubjeft,  that  it  feems  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  it.  The 
letters  NX2E,  which  for  years  have  milled  ingenious  antiquaries, 
mud:  now  be  given  up ;  indeed,  in  all  probability,  no  letters 
were  originally  on  the  ark  ;  but  fome  perfon,  ftruck  with  the 
Angularity  of  the  type,  thought  fit  to  encreafe  the  aftonilhment 
in  others,  by  faintly  adding  with  a  tool  the  letter  N,  and  an 
imperfect  letter  or  two  following  :  and  as  no  authority  now- 
remains  for  reading  NHTX1N,  the  new  fet  of  beings  called  Arti - 
tnagnetes  will  of  courfe  vanilh.  But  if  Mr.  Bryant,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  who  think  a  different  inference  Ihould  be 
drawn  from  that  which  feems  to  ftrike  the  learned  Abbe,  they 
certainly  have  a  right  to  their  opinion  ;  the  authenticity  of  the 
medal  of  Severus,  and  the  true  reading,  are  now  eftablilhed  for 
them  j  and  valeant  quantum  valere  fojfunt. 


Z  z  2 
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XXIV.  Account  of  Coins ,  See. found  in  digging  up  the 
Foundations  of  fome  old  Houfes  near  the  Church  oj 
St.  Mary  Hill,  London,  1774.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Griffith,  ReElor  of  that  Church . 


Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  6,  1776. 


To  EDWARD  KING,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

IH  E  R  E  fend  you,  according  to  your  defire,  a  particular 
account  of  the  coins  found  in  my  parifli,  of  which  I  before 
fhewed  you  fome  fpecimens.  If,  on  looking  over  this  account, 
you  (hall  think  it  worth  the  notice  of  the  refpe&able  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  you  are  extremely  welcome  to  lay  it  before  them. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

St.  Mary  Hill,  Feb.  27,  1776. 

GUYON  GRIFFITH. 


ON  the  24th  of  June  1774,  a  number  of  labourers  were 
employed  in  preparing  a  foundation  for  a  large  fugar 
warehoufe,  intended  to  be  built  upon  the  feite  of  feveral  old 
houfes  that  had  been  pulled  down  for  that  purpofe,  near  St. 
Mary  Hill  church,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Love  Lane. 

When 
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When  they  had  cleared  away  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ftreet,  they  flruck 
with  their  pick- axes  an  earthen  vejfel  that  flood  upright  in 
the  ground,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  beneath  the  brick 
pavement  of  a  cellar.  There  immediately  fell  out  a  confiderable 
number  of  round  pieces  of  metal,  moft  of  them  very  black, 
and  many  fo  much  decayed  as  to  crumble  to  pieces  in  handling. 
But  the  labourers,  fuppofing  they  were  of  fome  value,  had  be¬ 
gun  to  put  many  of  them  into  their  pockets,  when  the  foreman 
of  the  work  coming  upland  obferving  the  decay  of  the  pieces 
he  firft  faw,  told  the  men  they  were  not  at  all  worth  their  mind¬ 
ing  ;  upon  which  many  of  them  were  thrown  immediately  into 
the  rubbifh-cart,  that  happened  to  fland  near.  However,  on 
examining  fome  more  of  them  which  were  well  preferved,  he 
found  them  very  folid,  and  readily  changing  to  the  colour  of 
filver,  when  rubbed  ;  he  therefore  took  a  handful  of  them  him- 
felf,  and  let  the  labourers  take  the  reft ;  yet,  having  been  fcat- 
tered  about  at  firft,  and  confufedly  gathered  up  afterwards, 
numbers  of  them  wrere  mixed  with  the  rubbifh,  and  carried 
along  with  it  to  the  lay-flail.  And,  accordingly,  when  the 
carter  was  applied  to,  foon  afterwards,  to  fearch  among  the 
rubbilh  he  had  fhot  down,  he  got  fome  of  it  lifted  over,  and  by 
that  means  between  forty  and  fifty  pieces  were  recovered. 

Within  the  earthen  vefiel  that  was  broken  by  the  pick-axes, 
was  found  a  fmaller  one ,  lying  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and 
covering  a  number  of  coins  that  were  in  the  finefl  prfefervation, 
and  many  of  them  fcarce  difcoloured  at  all.  Among  them  lay 
a  fibula ,  of  fine  gold,  very  neatly  wrought  in  filligree  \_a] :  in  the 
center  of  it  was  fet  a  fapphire  and  in  the  margin,  four  pearls, 
of  which  three  only  remained.  See  pi.  XXL  fig.  i,  and  ii. 
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The  larger  of  the  two  earthen  veffels,  having  been  broken 
into  feveral  pieces,  was  not  preferved  with  any  care.  It  was 
of  a  blueifh-coloured  earth,  of  a  clofe  texture,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  was  judged  to  contain  near  two  quarts; 
its  fhape  was  like  that  of  an  urn. 

The  fmaller  veffel,  which  remains  entire,  is  of  a  browiiifh 
earth,  inclining  to  red,  of  a  ftony,  granulated  texture,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been 
ufed  for  the  melting  of  metal ;  but  is  of  a  different  fhape  from 
our  modern  crucibles,  as  will  appear  from  the  enclofed  fketch  of 
it,  fig.  iii.  It  contains  four  ounces  and  a  half  troy  meafure,  is 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  high, 
and  two  inches  and  an  eighth  wide  at  its  greatefl  breadth,  for 
it  gradually  contrafls  itfelf  into  a  lip  at  one  end. 

In  regard  to  the  coins  themfelves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  judge  how 
many  there  were  at  firff,  nor  what  number  of  them  was  pre¬ 
ferved  ;  but  thus  much  may  be  depended  upon  :  that  between 
three  and  four  hundred  of  them  having  been  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  they  were  found  to  confift  entirely  of  the  pennies  of 
Edward  the  Confeflor,  Harold  II.  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  an  earthen  veffel,  found  in  June 
1739,  at  Dymchurch  in  Romney  Marfh,  containing  above  200 
pennies,  they  likewife  appeared,  on  examination,  to  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  the  fame  three  monarchs.  In  both  inflances, 
there  were  many  exa&'  halves  and  quarters,  intermixed  with  the 
whole  pennies. 

Among  the  pennies  of  Edward  (which  proved  confiderably 
above  half  of  the  number  examined)  were  many  fine  fpecimens 
of  fix  known  types,  correfponding  to  N°  1.  8.  and  17.  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  in  tab.  vi.  and  N°  25.  35.  and  42.  in  tab.  vii.  of  Hickes’s 
Thefaurus. 
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As  the  fovereign  penny  (or  whole  length  figure  feated  in 
fiate)  was  a  type  peculiar  to  the  Confeflor,  till  Henry  III.  in 
1257,  made  it  in  the  pattern  for  his  gold  penny,  it  was  thought 
worth  while,  in  examining  tbofe  pieces  of  Edward,  to  note  down 
their  different  moneyers  and  towns,  of  which  the  former- 
amounted  to  27,  the  latter  to  16  :  and  it  may  not  be  amils  to 
fubjoin  a  lift  of  them,  efpecially  as  I  apprehend,  that  out  of  thefe 
1 6  towns,  only  four  of  them. with  this  type  have  been  published. 

Besides  the  fix  known  types  above  mentioned,  there  were  two 
others  of  this  king,  which  were  unknown  before.  See  the  plate„ 

The  one  has  a  profile  head  on  its  obverfe,  and  on  its  reverfe 
four  martlets ;  which  reverfe,  till  this  piece  was  difcovered, 
was  always  fuppofed  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Con-* 
fefibr’s  fovereign  penny. 

The  other  has  the  fame  reverfe  as  N°  17,  referred  to  above; 
but  differs  from  it  very  materially  in  the  obverfe  ;  having  the 
profile  head  turned  to  the  right,  and  without  either  arm  or  hand 
to  fupport  the  fceptre befides  fome  other  diftinguiffiing  cir- 
cumftances.  It.  is  obfervable,  that  this  piece  was  along  with 
thofe  which  I  mentioned  above  as  having  been  recovered  from 
the  rubbifh  on  the  lay-ftall. 

Among  the  pennies  of  Harold  II.  were  31  different  moneyers, 
and  22  towns;  and  many  very  fair  fpeci mens  of  the  only  known 
type  of  this  king,  viz.  on  the  obverfe,  a  profile  head,  generally 
with  a  fceptre,  but  fometimes  without  it;  and  for  a  reverfe,  the 
word  PAX. 

How  this  fingular  word  came  to  be  placed  on  the  reverfe  of 
this  king,  as  alfo  on  that  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  William  I. 
and  Henry  I.  and  of  no  other,  may  be  matter  of  curious  fpe- 
culation  to  the  hiftorical  Antiquary. 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  in  Hickes’s  The- 
faurus  [d],  and  of  Mr.  Walker  in  Camden’s  Britannia  [£],  who 

[a]  SeG  Explanation  of  N°  i — y.  Tab.  viii.  p.  180. 

[£]  See  Explanation  of  N°  11  and  37.  Tab.  vii.  Saxon  Coins. 
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concur  in  attributing  to  the  fon  of  Canute,  the  pennies  of 
Harold  with  Pax  on  the  reverfe,  is  now  generally  deemed 
erroneous  [r"|.  And  I  cannot  help  obferving,  how  fixong  a 
preemptive  evidence  here  arifes  for  aligning  all  thofe  pennies 
to  that  Harold  who  fucceeded  the  Confeffor,  and  was  followed 
by  William ;  with  the  coins  of  which  two  kings  only  they  were 
intermixed,  in  great  numbers,  both  in  this  hoard  at  St.  Mary 
Hilly  and  in  that  at  Dymchurch  above-mentioned. 

The  pennies  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  were  gained  on 
this  occalion,  though  much  fewer  than  thofe  of  Edward,  yet 
will  probably  be  thought  by  the  curious  not  lefs  interefting  ; 
iince,  in  the  firft  place,  they  afford  feveral  fine  fpecimens  of 
four  known  types  [</],  but  more  particularly  of  that  with  the 
xsanopy,  of  which  rare  type  [e~\,  the  pieces  that  have  been  faved 
out  of  this  hoard  alone,  prefent  us  with  no  lefs  than  fixteen  diffe¬ 
rent  moneyers,and  nine  towns;  which  I fh all  hereafter  enumerate. 

I  must  further  obferve  concerning  thefe  pieces,  that  among 
them  there  is  one,  which  exhibits,  both  on  the  obverfe  and 
reverfe,  a  very  different  type  from  what  is  feen  on  any  other 
known  canopy .  See  the  plate* 

The  Angularity  of  this  coin  confifts  in  its  having,  on  the  obverfe , 
the  head  and  canopy  furrounded  with  an  inner  circle  that  feparates 
the  head  from  the  fhoulders,  a  pellet  on  each  fide  of  the  face,  arid 
the  canopy  fupported,  not  by  a  couple  of  fmall  fimilar  pillars,  but 
by  two  fceptres,  the  right  pointed  with  three  pearls,  the  left 
with  a  crofs  pate  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  (like  that  of  the  double- 
fceptered  Conqueror)  a  carbuncle  [/]  alternately  fleury  and 

[r]  The  fame  error  is  obfe:  vable  in  the  engraved  plates  of  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke’s  collection,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  coins  of  the  two  Harolds. 
See  part  IV.  tab.  iii. 

[d]  See  N°  I,  2.  5,  and  7.  in  Plate  i.  publifhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries* 

[<?]  See  Snelling’s  view  of  the  filver  coin,  page  4;'  and  N°  6,  in  his  firft  plate. 

[/]  See  explanation  of  the  reverfe  in  N°  5,  and  N°  1.  in  Plate  i.  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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promette,  pierced  in  the  center,  inftead  of  the  mafcle  pointed 
with  treble  knots,  in  the  center  an  annulet,  which  appears  on 
the  reverie  of  every  other  known  campy. 

When  I  mentioned  above,  that  the  fovereign-type  of  Edward, 
the  pennies  in  general  of  Harold,  and  the  canopy-type  of 
William  furnilhed,  refpeftively,  a  lift  of  27,  31,  and  16 
moneyers,  it  would  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  the  number 
of  moneyers  was  but  fmall,  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  pieces  of  each  fort.  Yet  the  fa£t  happens  to  be  far  other- 
wife;  for,  putting  out  of  the  queftion  one  piece,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  moneyer  is  not  fufficiently  legible,  though  I  am 
fatisfied  from  fome  circumftances  that  this  alfo  was  ftruck  by 
a  different  moneyer  from  the  reft  ;  I  fay,  putting  this  piece  out 
of  the  queftion,  the  number  of  moneyers  is  exa&ly  equal  to 
that  of  the  feveral  pieces,  nor  is  there,  among  thofe  of  the 
fame  type,  one  duplicate  moneyer. 

Whether  or  no  the  five  other  types  of  Edward  afforded  the 
fame  variety  of  moneyers  as  his  fovereign-type  did,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fay,  fince  that  circumftance  did  not  happen  to  be 
attended  to,  in  looking  them  over.  But  as  to  the  three  other 
types  of  William,  they  were  found,  on  examination,  exa&ly 
to  correfpond  in  this  particular  with  his  canopy-type ;  nor  did 
any  two  of  them  with  the  fame  type  bear  the  name  of  the  fame 
mint-mafter. 

From  this  remarkable  circumftance  relative  to  the  coins 
themfelves,  added  to  the  difcovery  of  a  melting  pot  among 
them,  it  feems  probable,  that  they  belonged  to  fome  moneyer, 
or  other  curious  perfon  connected  with  the  mintage,  who,  with 
a  particular  view,  had  collected  from  different  mints  fo  great 
a  number  of  fingle  fpecimens. 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  a 
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I  have  only  to  add  further,  that  the  new  types  deferibed 
above,  together  with  near  50  pieces  more,  (confiding  chiefly 
of  the  faired  and  mod  curious  fpecimens  of  this  hoard),  are  in 
the  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  John  White  of  Newgate  Street, 
to  whofe  very  obliging  communications  I  am  indebted  for  fe- 
veral  particulars  of  this  account,  and  alfo  for  a  drawing  of  the 
three  types,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  all  uniques. 

P.  S.  On  digging  deeper  in  fome  parts  of  the  fame  ground, 
fome  fragments  of  Roman  bricks,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the 
middle  brafs  of  Domitian,  were  thrown  up.  The  bones  alfo 
of  feveral  children,  and  of  five  or  fix  full-grown  perfons,  were 
difeovered.  But  as  there  were  no  circumdances  of  curiofity 
attending  any  of  thefe  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  jud  to  mention 
the  bare  fa&. 
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A  LIST  of  MONEYERS  and  TOWNS 


On  the  Sovereign  Type  of 
Edward  the  ConfefTor. 

Alfwold  on  Wilt 

Arufi . .  Lei 

Aegelric  on  Her 
Blacere  on  Theot 
Brind  on  Heftein 
Brintric  on  Coin 
Deorman  on  Lund 
Dudinc  on  Mornidune 
Elfrinc  on  Dearby 
Edwin  on  Lunde 
Foil  on  Sudri 
Godric  on  Searum 
Godric  on  Wilt 
God  wine  on  Stam 
Godwine  on  Lunde 
Godwine  on  Oxon 
Herrep  on  Wiltun 
Jocetel  on  Eofe 
Mann  on  Canwai 
Mann  on  Linco 
Sideman  on  Wiltun 
Thorcil  on  Linco 
Thurcil  on  Wiltu 
Ulfketel  on  Eofr 
Wulfred  on  Lund 
Wulfwine  on  Lund 
Wulfgar  on  Lund 


27 


On  the  Pennies  of  Harold  II. 


Alfwold  on  Wiltu 
Aelfwine  on  Oxenca 
Brand  on  Wali 
Colfpegen  on  Aeftr 
Edric  on  Lincol 
Edvvine  on  Lund 
Elfwine  on  Thetfo 
Forna  on  S notin 
Geofric  on  Lunden 
Godric  on  Theot 
Godric  on  Lund 
Godwine  on  Cice 
Godwine  on  Humid 
Leofric  on  Can 
Leofric  on  Stanf 
Leofric  on  Wince 
Leofti  on  Lunden 
Lifinc  on  Execes 
Outhbearn  on  Eof 
Spratelinge  on  * 
Slricon  Herefo 
Stetman  on  Ma 
Swaine  on  Hampt 
Theofwold  on  Win 
Thurgod  on  Theotf 
Thurcil  on  Wiarwi 
Ulfcetel  on  Eofe 
Urftan  on  Nor 
Wulfwi  on  Colnceft 
Wulfwine  on  Bedef 
Wulgar  on  Lund 
31 


On  the  Canopy  Type  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Agelwi  on  Oxene 
Aegelric  on  Lund 
Aelffig  on  Lund 
Brunwine  on  Stan 
Godric  on  Theot 
Godwine  on  Lund 
Leofric  on  Lund 
Lufwine  on  Eofe 
Mann  on  Canwai 
Ofbearn  on  Theot 
Sideman  on  Warm 
Spottinc  on  Exc 
Wiltune  on  Canwa 
Winerac  on  Leweis 
Winted  on  Lund 
W  ulfwine  on  Canwa. 


16 


*  This  fills  up  the  whole  Exergue,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  name  of  the  town. 
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XXV.  Obfervations  on  Antient  Caftles. 

By  Edward  King,  Efq., 

■N  - 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  21,  28,  and  April  18, 1 776. 

To  the  Rev.  DoCtor  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter* 
Prelident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


John  Street,  March  9,  1 776. 


SIR, 


ER  MIT  me,  through  your  hands,  to  lay  before  the 


r  Society  over  which  you  fo  worthily  prelide,  the  enclofed 
papers,  relating  to  a  fubjeCt  not  foreign  to  their  enquiries.  I  am 
fenfible  indeed  there  needs  fome  apology  for  the  many  imper¬ 
fections  and  errors  that  may  be  found  therein ;  but,  as  I  am 
perfuaded,  they  will  meet  with  the  greateft  degree  of  candor  ;  I 
venture  without  any  further  hefitation  to  introduce  this  little  eflay, 
under  your  fanCtion,  to  the  confideration  of  thole,  who  I  trull 
will  both  reCtify  the  errors,  and  add  many  more  curious  obfer¬ 
vations  to  thefe  imperfeCt  hints. 


I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  refpeCt, 

Your  molt  obedient,  humble  fervant, 

EDWARD  KING. 

OB- 


[  3^5  ] 

OBSERVATIONS 
ON  AN  TIE  NT  CASTLES. 

A  S  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  manners  and  cuftoms  is 
efientially  neceffary  in  order  to  our  well  underftanding  the 
Hiftory  of  pall:  ages,  fo  thofe  Antiquities  which  tend  to  illuftrate 
and  explain  the  arts,  ufages,  and  modes  of  living,  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  become  daily  more  interefting 
objects  of  our  enquiries. 

The  lapfe  of  time  unavoidably  obliterates  the  remembrance 
of  thefe  things.  And,  unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  a  careful  and 
exa£t  furvey  and  confideration  of  fuch  kinds  of  Antiquities,  our 
ideas  are  apt  to  be  contracted  by  the  conftant  contemplation  of 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  we  ourfelves  live  ;  and  we  are 
apt  to  conlider  them  as  the  ftandard  whereby  to  judge  of,  and  to 
explain,  the  hiftory  of  paft  times;  than  which  there  cannot 
be  a  more  delulive  error ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  more  effectual 
method  to  prevent  our  underftanding  the  truth  of  things,  or  to 
hinder  our  forming  a  right  judgement  of  the  characters  of  men, 
or  of  the  times. 

As  fuch  antiquities,  therefore,  deferve  our  moft  careful  in- 
fpection,  it  may,  I  apprehend,  be  a  fubject  not  unworthy  our. 
attention,  to  examine,  amongft  the  reft,  with  fome  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Fortification  ftill  extant  in 
this  country.  And  they  the  rather  deferve  confideration,  be- 
caufe  many  of  them  have  for  fome  years  been  fo  totally  neg¬ 
lected,  and  fo  wantonly  mutilated,  that  they  are  haftening  to 
utter  ruin  and  oblivion ;  and  there  are  likely  to  be  very  foon 
but  few  traces  of  them  left :  and  thofe  which  have  refifted  the 
common  decays  of  time,  have  yet  undergone  fuch  great  altera¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  ufes  very  different  from  the. 
purpofes  for  which  they  were  originally  conitructed,  that  they 
have  almoft  entirely  loft  the  very  appearance  of  their  ancient 
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form ;  and  thofe  parts  of  their  ftru&ure  which  were  the  moft 
curious,  and  worth  notice,  are  entirely  defaced. 

Vestigia  fufficient,  however,  do  ftill  remain,  and  may  with 
care  be  traced  out  amidft  thefe  venerable  ruins,  to  enable  us,  on 
comparing  them  one  with  another,  to  invefligate  the  original 
plan  and  deflgn  of  thefe  curious  ftrong-holds.  And  an  atten¬ 
tive  examination  of  their  flru&ure,  will  help  us  to  form  clear 
ideas  of  fome  of  the  moft  important  parts  of  hiflory  ;  and  will 
alfo  make  us  underftand  more  fully  the  gradual  progrefs  of  arts. 

Mr.  Grofe’s  moft  ufeful  work  has  preferved  very  good 
reprefentations  of  the  prefent  external  appearance  of  many  of 
thefe  remains;  and,  in  the  preface  to  that  performance,  a  very 
ufeful  account  is  given  of  the  general  plan  of  the  outworks  of 
many  great  cattles:  but  as  it  was  not  neceflary  to  his  under¬ 
taking,  to  enter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  the  peculiar  mode 
of  fortification  obferved  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  towers  them- 
felves,  and  of  the  keeps  of  thefe  cattles ;  and  pottibly  the  feve- 
ral  curious  and  minute  particulars,  which  are  neceflary  to  be 
obferved  in  order  to  explain  that  matter,  did  not  fall  under  his 
immediate  obfervation,  we  have  not,  either  from  him,  or  indeed 
from  any  other  perfon,  as  yet,  any  exaCt  account  of  that  very 
Angular  part  of  ancient  Architecture. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  order  if  poflible  to  fupply  that  defeCt, 
in  fome  fmall  degree,  venture  to  lay  before  the  Society  fuch 
obfervations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  on  furveying,  with  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  exaCtnefs,  fome  of  the  principal  ancient 
fortrefles  in  this  kingdom. 

It  is  not  the  view  of  any  one  of  them  flngly,  that  will  enable 
a  perfon  fully  to  comprehend  the  curious  artifices  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  ingenious  contrivances,  both  for  ftrength  and  defence, 
and  for  annoying  the  befiegers,  and  for  the  convenience  and  ufe 
of  thofe  who  were  to  defend  the  works.  Thofe  various  cir- 
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cumdances  can  only  be  invedigated  bv  a  companion  of  feveral 
caftles  one  with  another ;  and  by  obferving  in  what  refpe£ts 
one  general  plan  and  defign  was  carried  on  in  all,  though  with 
fome  variety  of  execution.  And  it  is  even  neceflary  to  examine 
the  fame  building  repeatedly,  after  having  furveyed  feveral  others, 
in  order  to  be  allured  that  the  conclufions  concerning  any  one 
of  them  are  right. 

But  although  this  method  was  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  enquiry  concerning  their  dru&ure  and  ufe, 
perhaps  the  bed;  means  of  explaining  the  conclufions  that  have 
been  drawn,  and  of  rendering  the  whole  iutelli _  ible  to  others, 
may  be  to  give  a  defcription,  completely  and  fully,  of  one  of  • 
the  mod:  perfect  edifices  of  this  fort. 

I  shall  feleft  therefore  for  that  purpofe,  the  work  of  a  mod: 
celebrated  ancient  architedl,  the  cadle  of  RocheJleri  which  was 
in  great  part  re-edified,  if  not  originally  built,  by  the  famous 
bilhop  Gundulph,  about  the  year  1088;  and  certainly  owed  a 
great  part  of  its  plan  to  his  dedgns ;  and  is  one  of  the  dneft 
remains  of  antiquity  in  this  country.  It  is  true,  part  of  it  is 
.  faid  to  have  been  beaten  down  in  king  John’s  time ;  but  the 
uniformity  of  the  whole,  fhews  that  it  was  mod;  certainly  repaired 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  of  the  original  condru&ion ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  injury  was  not  fuch  as  fliould  prevent  our 
fele&ing  it  on  this  occafion,  before  all  others. 

This  caftle  Hands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Medway,  being 
built  near  the  brow  of  a  condderable  hill  ;  and  its  principal 
tower,  which  is  nearly  fquare  (being  about  75  feet  by  72),  is 
fo  dtuated,  as  to  command  both  the  river  and  the  whole  adjacent 
country  :  and  it  was  fortified  with  drong  out-works,  and  deep 
ditches  ;  and  had  a  condderable  area  around  it,,  enclofed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  garrifon.  Of  thefe  o.ut-works,  however,  I  (hall  enter 

into. 
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into  no  particular  defcription,  becaufe  their  general  nature  lias 
been  well  explained  by  Mr.  Grofe ;  and  the  peculiar  fubjeCt 
of/ this  paper  is  meant  to  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the 
ftruflure  and  contrivance  of  the  tower  itfelf. 

And  here  the  circumflances  moft  manifeftly  endeavoured  to 
be  provided  for,  by  the  architeCl,  were, 

1  ft.  The  fecurity  of  the  entrance;  and  the  rendering  it  both 
difficult  to  an  enemy,  and  yet  fo  magnificent,  as  to  be  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  have  his  refidence,  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  in  the  apartments  of  this  building. 

2dly,  The  protection  of  the  whole  garrifon,  in  cafe  of  a  dole 
liege,  and  after  the  out-works  Ihould  be  taken;  and  the  con- 
ftrudting  the  building  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might  not 
be  annoyed  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  nor  he  fubjeCt  to  have 
their  apartments  fet  on  fire ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  de¬ 
viling  a  means  to  enable  them,  with  fafety  to  their  own  perfons, 
to  annoy  the  befiegers. 

3dly,  The  contriving  to  millead  and  deceive  the  befiegers, 
and  to  draw  their  attacks  upon  fuch  parts  of  the  building  as 
were  in  reality  the  ftrongeft,  and  leaft  liable  to  be  injured  by 
them. 

4thly,  The  fecurity  of  the  ftores :  and  the  fecuring  of  the 
prifoners,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  need  no  very  confiderable 
guard. 

5thly,  The  eafy  conveyance  of  the  great  engines  of  war, 
fuch  as  baliftae,  catapultae,  warwolfs,  and  other  offenfive  wea¬ 
pons,  into  the  various  apartments,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tower. 

6thly,  The  means  of  giving  a  quick  alarm  to  all  the  garri¬ 
fon,  without  any  confufion,  or  fuffering  the  enemy  to  be  ap- 
prifed  of  it.  3 
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7thly,  The  Supplying  the  garrifon  with  water. 

8thly,  The  conveying  away  the  fmoak  from  the  apartments 
and  the  forming  of  drains  to  carry  off  the  filth. 

And  laftly,  The  providing  an  habitation  for  the  commandant 
in  chief,  or  lord  of  the  cattle,  both  ttately  and  airy,  and  free 
from  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy’s  inttruments  of  war. 

And  we  (hall  find  that  all  thefe  ends  were  obtained  by  the 
molt  ingenious  devices. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  entrance,  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  completely  adapted  to  anfwer  the  double  pur- 
pofe  both  of  ttate  and  fecurity.  It  was  not  in  this  cattle  (nor 
indeed  in  any  other  antient  cattle  that  I  have  ever  feen),  in  the 
lower  ttory,  or  upon  the  ground,  or  near  it ;  but  at  a  confider- 
able  height :  and  was  by  means  of  a  grand  ttair-cafe,  which 
went  partly  round  two  of  the  fronts  of  the  cattle,  on  the  outfide, 
and  terminated  in  a  grand  portal.  But,  before  this  portal  could 
be  entered,  there  was  a  draw- bridge  to  be  patted  ;  the  pulling  up 
of  which  cut  off  all  communication  whatever  with  the  flight 
of  fteps.  And  there  was  alfo  a  ttrong  gate  about  the  middle  of 
the  ftaircafe,  between  the  foot  of  it  and  the  draw-bridge. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  fecurity  ;  for  even  the  grand  portal, 
beyond  the  bridge,  was  not  the  entrance  of  this  fortrefs  itfelf ; 
but  merely  the  entrance  of  a  fmall  adjoining  tower ;  the  whole  of 
which  latter  might  be  demolifhed,  without  any  material  injury  to 
the  body  of  the  cattle.  Within  this  little  tower  was  a  fort  of 
vettibule ;  and  from  thence  was  a  fecond  entrance  (the  real 
entrance  of  the  great  tower  itfelf),  through  a  fecond  portal, 
placed  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  ;  which  was  here  about 
twelve  feet  thick.  And  this  fecond  entrance,  as  well  as  the  firtt: 
portal,  was  defended  by  a  portcullis,  or  herfe,  Aiding  in  a  ttrong 
ftone  groove  ;  and  alfo  by  a  ttrong  pair  of  gates.  So  that  there 
were  three  ttrong  gates  to  be  forced,  and  two  portcullifes  to  be 
Vol,  IV.  B  b  b  d-ttroyed, 
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deftroyed,  before  this  entrance  could  be  gained  :  and  one  pair  of 
gates  was  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  draw-bridge,  at  a  great 
height  to  be  re-placed,  before  even  the  firft  portcullis  could  be 
approached. 

How  ftrong  the  mode  of  fortifying  by  means  of  the 
portcullis  was,  before  the  invention  of  cannon,  is  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  defcribe  it:  but  as  it  will 
tend  to  explain  fome  other  parts  of  the  building,  I  will  juft 
mention,  that  the  herfe,  or  portcullis,  was  a  ftrong  grating  of 
timber,  fenced  with  iron,  made  to  Aide  up  and  down  in  a  groove 
of  foiid  ftone  work,  within  the  arch  of  the  portal,  juft  as  a 
fafh-window  does  in  its  frame  ;  and  that  its  bottom  was  furnifhed 
with  (harp  iron  fpikes,  defigned  both  to  ftrike  into  the  ground 
or  floor,  for  the  fake  of  greater  firmnefs  and  folidity,  and  alfo 
to  deftroy  and  break  whatever  fhould  be  under  it  at  the  time  of 
its  being  let  fall.  And  its  groove  was  always  contrived  fo  deep 
in  the  ftone  work,  that  it  could  not  be  injured,  or  removed, 
without  pulling  down  the  whole  wall. 

The  remains  of  the  grooves  of  both  the  portcullifles,  in  both 
the  portals  above  defcribed,  with  the  places  for  working  them 
in  the  rooms  above,  may  ftill  be  plainly  perceived;  as  alfo  the 
remains  and  places  of  the  hinges  of  the  gates. 

We  may  alfo  perceive  that,  for  ftate,  there  were  in  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  wall,  at  the  fecond  entrance,  two  ftone  feats  in  large 
niches,  for  the  wardours ;  or  for  thofe  who  by  military  tenure 
kept  caftle  guard. 

And  on  the  mention  of  this  tenure,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
although  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke  be  not  always  proper  to  be 
relied  upon,  as  an  Antiquary ;  yet  as  a  Lawyer,  his  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  beft  authority  ;  and  he  mentions,  with  regard  to 
the  tenure  by  Caftle  Guard,  or  Ward,  a  curious  circumftance, 

which 
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which  may  tend  much  to  illuft rate  what  is  here  fald.  He  tells 
us  [a],  that  the  tenure  was  required  to  be  certain ,  and  that  it  was 
not  I'ufficient  to  be  in  general  words,  to  defend  the  Caflle  ;  but  that 
it  was  required  to  be,  to  defend  a  tower,  a  door ,  a  bridge,  a 
fconce,  or  fome  other  certain  fart  of  the  caflle.  From  whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  feats  I  have  been  defcribing,  were 
originally  annexed  to  the  tenures  of  thofe  perfons,  who  were, 
by  virtue  thereof,  to  defend  the  great  gates. 

Besides  this  grand  entrance,  there  was  none  other  of  any  con- 
fequence  ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  poflibility  of  getting  in  or  out 
of  the  caflle  otherwife  than  by  it,  except  by  a  fmall  fally- 
port ;  which  was  a  narrow  door-way,  fituated  diredlly  under 
the  draw  bridge,  and  therefore  in  a  place  where  any  affailants 
might  eafily  be  annoyed,  both  from  the  top  of  the  ftone  fteps, 
and  from  the  firfl  portal  ;  and,  if  there  were  any  machicolations 
over  that  portal,  (as  I  fufpedt  there  were)  by  them  alfo.  And  this 
little  fally-port  was  at  fuch  an  height  from  the  ground,  that  it 
could  not  be  approached,  except  by  a  fcaling-ladder  j  having  no 
ftone,  or  fixed  fleps,  to  it. 

And  left  even  this  entrance,  thus  fecured,  fhould  be  forced, 
provifion  was  made,  within  the  caftle,  that  it  fhould  give  no 
eafy  admittance  to  the  main  body  of  the  building  :  for,  from 
hence,  to  the  apartments  on  the  floor  above,  in  which  was  the 
grand  entrance,  there  was  no  afcent,  except  by  one  fmall 
winding  ftair-cafe  only  ;  although,  in  the  next  ftory,  there  were 
no  lefs  than  three  convenient  ftair-cafes,  leading  to  the  upper 
apartments  of  the  caftle.  And  this  one  ftair-cafe  was  fo  narrow, 
that  a  private  centinel  alone  might  eafily  defend  the  paflage  ;  and 
it  was  moreover  well  fecured  by  ftrpng  doors. 


[a]  On  Litt.  83. 
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But  all  thefe  particulars  will  be  better  underftood,  by  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  this  building. 

Fig.  I.  and  II.  plate  XXII.  are  plans  of  the  tower  :  the  firft 
being  defigned  to  reprefent  the  floor,  on  which  the  grand  en¬ 
trance  is,  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  fteps  (a  plan  of  the  flair- 
cafe  alfo  being  added  on  the  outflde):  and  the  fecond  being  a 
plan  of  the  floor  above,  on  which  were  the  flate  apartments. 

And  Fig.  III.  reprefents  the  elevation  of  this  tower,  on  the 
N.  E.  fide,  with  the  little  tower  adjoining,  in  which  is  the 
veflibule,  and  grand  entrance. 

In  Fig.  I.  (a  b  c),  is  the  grand  flight  of  fteps,  the  bottom 
being  at  (a}  ;  and  at  (f),  on  the  firft  landing,  was  a  ftrong  arch 
overhead,  and  a  great  mafiy  gate.  At  (d)  was  the  firft  grand 
portal,  fortified  both  by  a  ftrong  gate,  and  a  portcullis.  And 
between  (c)  and  (d)  was  the  draw-bridge.  At  (e)  was  the 
veftibule  ;  and  at  (g)  the  fecond  grand  portal,  fortified  alfo  by 
another  gate,  and  another  portcullis;  and  at  (h)  are  the  great 
niches  on  both  fides,  in  the  wall,  with  ftone  benches,  for  the 
wardours,  or  thofe  who  kept  caftle-guard  at  the  gate. 

In  the  plan  of  the  grand  floor,  Fig.  II.  (i)  is  the  place  over 
the  laft  portal,  for  working  the  herfe,  or  portcullis  ;  and  to 
this  there  was  an  approach  from  a  gallery  within  the  thicknefs 
of  the  wall,  which  I  ftiall  more  particularly  defcribe  hereafter; 
and  (k)  is  the  place,  over  the  firft  portal,  for  working  its 
portcullis;  and  the  approach  to  this  place  was  from  the  former, 
and  through  the  chamber  over  the  veftibule. 

In  fig.  III.  (i  and  2)fhew  the  remains  of  the  grand  ftair-cafe  ; 
and  (4)  the  grand  portal,  the  bottom  of  which  is  even  now  above 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  notwithftanding  the  foil  has  been 
manifeftly  raifed  by  time.  And  (3)  is  the  fally-port,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  even  ftili  at  the  height  of  feven  feet  from  the  ground, 

and 
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and  was  undoubtedly  more  in  former  times ;  and  over  the  top 
of  it  muft  have  been  the  draw-bridge.  And  here  I  cannot  but  juft: 
obferve,  that  perhaps  from  this  grand  hair-cafe  on  the  outfide 
of  this  building,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  that  of  the  caftle  of 
Antonia,  at  Jerulalem  ;  from  whence  St.  Paul  addrefl'ed  the 
people,  when  he  had  been  juft  refcued  from  a  tumult,  by  the 
commanding  officer ;  and  we  may  probably,  thereby,  be  the 
better  enabled  to  underhand  that  piece  of  hiftory.  And  I  may 
add  that  Jofephus’s  account  of  that  tower,  which  was  fquare,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  area  of  the  caftle,  next  the  temple,  renders  this 
conclufion  not  improbable. 

But  to  proceed  ;  at  (1)  in  fig.  I.  is  the  prefent  entrance,  on 
the  ground,  which  is  moft  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  modern 
breach*  in  the  wall,  at  a  place  where  was  formerly  only  a  very 
fmall  loop-hole,  like  thofe  I  (hall  prefently  defcribe.  At  (m)  is 
the  only  flair- cafe  that  goes  down  to  the  ground- floor  ;  and  at  (n) 
and  (o)  are  the  two  other  flair-cafes,  which  begin  at  this  floor, 
where  the  grand  entrance  was,  and  from  thence  go  up  to  the 
top  of  the  caftle. 

In  the  next  place,  the  contrivances  in  the  ftru&ure  of  this 
tower,  for  the  protection  of  the  garrifon  in  cafe  of  a  clofe  fiege, 
and  after  the  outworks  fhould  be  taken,  were  moft  re¬ 
markable  ;  and  the  methods  devifed  to  fecure  them  from  being 
annoyed  by  the  enemy’s  weapons,  and  yet  to  enable  them, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  annoy  the  befiegers,  were  moft  curious, 
and  well  deferve  our  notice. 

On  the  ground-floor,  there  were  no  windows  at  all ;  and  even 
very  few  loop-holes,  and  thofe  exceedingly  fmall;  being  not  much 
above  fix  inches  fquare.  On  the  north-eaft  fide  there  were  abfo- 
lutely  none  ;  and  on  the  others  only  two  at  moft,  on  any  one  fide  ; 
and  on  one  or  two  fides  only  one.  And  their  ftruClure  and 
fituation  was  fuch,  that  no  weapon  (hot  in  could  poflibly  enter 
c  far. 
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far  enough,  to  fall  into  the  apartments  ;  nor  could  any  fire¬ 
brand  thrown  in,  do  miichief,  or  reach  further  than  the  bottom 
or'  the  arches  through  which  thefe  loop-holes  were  approached, 
from  within  the  cable. 

And  even  in  the  ltory  over  this,  on  the  firb  floor,  where  are 
the  grand  portals,  there  were  no  windows  within  the  tower 

itfelf,  but  only  loop-holes. 

As  to  the  third  flory,  which  contained  the  rooms  of  bate, 
although  there  were  indeed,  in  thefe  rooms,  mob  magnificent 
windows,  yet  they  were  placed  i o  high  in  the  apartments, 
which  were,  on  that  very  account,  exceedingly  lofty,  and  they 
were  fo  contrived,  that  it  was  almob  impobib’e  for  any  weapon 
to  be  Ihot  into  the  room,  fo  as  to  do  any  hurt ;  for,  if  it  went 
at  all  afcending,  it  would  brike  againb  a  low  arch,  purpofely 
contrived  over  every  window,  and  could  not  enter  the  room  at 
all ;  and  if  it  was  Ihot  with  iuch  force,  and  from  fuch  a  dibance, 
as  to  enter  the  room  nearly  horizontally,  it  mub  then  have 
force  alio  to  go  quite  acrofs  the  room,  at  a  great  dibance  over 
head,  and  mob  probably  would  lodge  in  the  arches  of  the 
wall  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  and  could  hardly  ever  fall  into  the 
room  by  any  means ;  and  if  it  did  fo  by  great  chance,  it  mub 
be  after  having  firb  flruck  the  oppofite  wall,  and  lob  all  its 
force. 


But,  in  order  to  underband  this  matter  more  fully,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  forne  drawings.  Fig.  IV.  therefore, 
fhews  the  front  view  of  an  arch  on  the  ground-floor,  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  its  correfpondent  loop-hole,  as  feen 
within  the  cable.  And  fig.  V,  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  lame. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  loop-hole  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  an  arch  cut  through  the  wall,  which  is  in  this  part  at  leaft 
twelve  feet  in  thicknefs.  And  the  hole  itfelf  is  placed  at  the  very 
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top  of  the  arch,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  fteps,  which 
do  not  begin ,  till  you  are  got  fome  little  way  under  the  arch,, 
and,  by  means  of  a  rifing  in  the  vaulted  roof,  at  the  further 
end,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  as  reprefented  in  fig.  V,  the  loop¬ 
hole  is  not  only  placed  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  but  in  reality 
confiderably  above  the  vaulting  at  the  entrance  of  the  arch:  fo 
that  it  moll:  manifeftly  appears,  that  whatever  weapon,  or 
ftone  from  any  crofs  bow,  or  whatever  fire-brand,  or  fire- arrow, 
was  (hot  in,  by  the  befiegers,  it  muff  ftrike  againft  this  rifing  part 
of  the  vaulting,  and  fall  down  within  the  arch,  without  a  pofti- 
bility  of  doing  any  great  injury.  It  could  ftrike  no  one,  except 
fome  crofs-bow-man,  that  might  chance  to  be,  at  that  very 
inftant,  at  the  loop-hole,  within  the  caftle,  going  to  fhoot 
at  the  enemy;  and  even  he  muft  place  himfelf  very  aukwardly 
to  be  ftruck  by  it :  for  thefe  loop-holes,  though  the  lowermoft: 
in  the  caftle,  are  yet  fo  high  from  the  ground,  that  any  weapon 
from  without  muft  afeend  to  enter  them;  and  as  to  any  fire¬ 
brand,  or  fire-arrows,  fhot  in,  it  is  plain  fuch  muft  fall  down, 
within  the  ftone  arch  itfelf,  and  remain  there,  and  could  not 
enter  the  rooms  of  the  caftle,  becaufe  even  the  foot  of  the  fteps, 
down  which  it  might  poftibly  defeend,  is  fome  diftance  within 
the  arch. 

Another  circumftance  alfo  that  deferves  notice  is,  that 
whereas  the  wall  might  appear  to  have  been  weakened  by  thele 
arches,  yet  it  may  be  plainly  feen,  that  the  fteps  do  fo 
ftrengthen  it,  and  that  fo  great  a  thicknefs  is  left,  even  clofe 
round  the  loop-hole,  that  there  was  no  danger  from  that 
circumftance. 

Thus  was  the  lower  floor  protected;  which,  both  on  account 
of  its  ftrength,  and  darknefs,  was  generally  defigned  merely  to  hold 
the  (lores.  And  it  was,  in  many  caftles,  vaulted  wTith  ftoner 

as 
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as  may  plainly  be  feen  to  have  been  the  cafe,  in  Portchefter 
caftle,  and  alfo  in  Norwich  caftle. 

These  lower  rooms  (for  there  were  two  of  them)  reached 
from  the  ground  to  a  little  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge  and  grand  portal,  fo  that  their  height  was  at  lead; 
above  fourteen  feet. 

The  next  rooms  reached  in  clear  height  above  twenty  feet 
more,  almoft  to  the  lower  range  of  loop-holes,  which  are  feen 
in  the  view  of  the  north-eaft  front,  fig.  Ill ;  and  it  is  therefore 
plain,  that  on  this  floor,  where  was  the  principal  entrance, 
there  were  no  windows  or  lights  whatfoever,  not  even  loop¬ 
holes,  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  entrance  and  the  top  of  the 
hair-cafe.  And  the  reafon  is  obvious  ;  for  if  there  had  been  any, 
they  would  have  been  too  much  expofed  to  an  enemy,  who 
fhould  have  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Heps,  or  fhould  be 
making  an  attack  upon  the  portal. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  veftibule,  in  the 
fmall  tower,  on  this  very  floor ,  there  are  large  and  handfome 
windows :  but  the  reafon  for  this  feems  evidently  to  have 
been,  that  this  veflibule  was  confidered  as  a  place  of  very  little 
importance  in  a  clofe  fiege,  and  where  none  of  the  garrifon 
would  ever  neceffarily  be  found  :  for  the  portcullifles  (as  I  before 
obferved)  of  both  portals  were  worked  in  or  near  the  room 
above  ;  and  in  that  room,  though  it  be  fo  much  higher,  we 
may  obferve,  there  are  only  loop-holes ;  the  difpofition  of  the 
loop-holes  and  windows  in  this  fmall  tower,  being  in  an  in¬ 
verted  order,  from  what  they  are  in  the  great  one. 

These  large  and  elegant  windows,  therefore,  in  the 
veftibule,  added  to  the  flatelinefs  of  the  entrance,  and  yet  oc- 
cafioned  no  fort  of  danger  to  the  garrifon.  And  perhaps  one 
other  Jingular  circumftance  ought  to  be  mentioned,  with  regard  to 
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them :  that  dire&Iy  under  the  Veftibule  was  the  dungeon  for 
the  prifoners ;  and  in  the  floor  of  the  veftibule  was  an  open  fpace 
left,  like  the  cavity  for  a  trap-door,  at  a  great  height  above  their 
heads,  for  the  fake  of  air  ;  and  therefore,  if  weapons  {hot  in  at 
thefe  windows  could  annoy  any  perfons  whatever,  it  muft 
be  merely  the  prifoners  confined  therein,  who  alone,  by  means  of 
this  trap,  were  expofed  to  that  annoyance. 

This  fecond  ftory,  (or  firft  floor  above  the  ground),  though  it 
had  no  other  large  windows,  than  thofe  in  the  veftibule,  had  how¬ 
ever  loop-holes  on  all  the  other  fides,  except  the  north -eaft ;  and 
they  were  larger  than  thofe  on  the  ground-floor,  as  they  might 
well  be  permitted  to  be,  becaufe  they  were  lo  much  higher  from 
the  ground.  But  they  were,  in  other  refpedls,  contrived  much  in 
the  fame  manner.  Only,  inftead  of  fteps,  there  was  a  ftone 
ftage,  within  the  arch  of  the  wall  (as  reprefented  fig.  VI.),  on 
which  two  crofs-bow  men  might  ftand. 

On  this  floor  was  the  guard-chamber.  And  here  the  chief  part 
of  thegarrifon  had  both  their  refidence  and  their  lodging  [^].  And, 

\b~\  To  us,  in  this  more  refined  age,  it  may  naturally  feem  very  aftonifhing, 
how  fo  great  a  number  of  men  could  find  lodging  in  fuch  a  building:  but  a 
little  anecdote  which  I  will  venture  to  relate,  on  good  authority,  of  the  family 
of  Lord  Lovat,  (who  was  one  of  the  laft  Chieftains  that  preferved  the  rude  man¬ 
ners,  and  barbarous  authority,  of  the  early  feudal  ages),  may  perhaps  enable  us  t<3 
form  fome  idea  of  their  manner  of  dwelling.  This  powerful  laird  refided  in  an 
houfe  which  would  be  efteemed  but  an  indifferent  one  for  a  very  private,  plain 
country  gentleman,  in  England  ;  as  it  had,  (I  think),  properly,  only  four  rooms 
on  a  floor,  and  thofe  not  large.  Here,  however,  he  kept  a  fort  of  court,  and 
feveral  public  tables ;  and  had  a  very  numerous  body  of  retainers  always  attending. 
His  own  conftant  refidence,  and  the  place  where  he  received  company,  even  at 
dinner,  was  in  the  very  room  where  he  lodged  ;  and  his  lady’s  foie  apartment  was 
her  bed-room  j  and  the  only  provifion  for  the  lodging  of  the  fervants,  and  retainers, 
was  a  quantity  of  draw,  which  they  fpread,  every  night,  on  the  floors  of 
the  lower  rooms,  where  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  family,  confiding  of  a 
'  very  great  number  of  perfons,  took  up  their  abode, 
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within  the  wall,  at  the  north  corner,  is  a  (mall  room,  with  a 
fire-place;  which  feems  to.have  been  the  ftation  of  fome  officer 
who  commanded  the  guard.  Its  fituation  may  be  feen  at  (p) 

Fig-  F  .  # 

The  next  floor  to  this,  or  the  third  flory,  contained  the 
rooms  of  ftate;  and  was  about  thirty-two  feet  in  height;  and 
took  in  the  lowermoft  range  of  loop-holes,  feen  on  the  north- 
eaft  flde  (Fig.  III.),  as  alfo  the  magnificent  windows  that  were 
over  them. 

And  here,  as  to  the  loop-holes,  they  were  contrived  juft 
like  thofe  laft-mentioned ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  arches,, 
through  which  they  were  approached,  were  concealed  behind 
the  arras,  with  which,  (according  to  the  cuftomof  the  times), 

thefe  rooms  were  hung. 

Bur  as  to  the  great  windows,  they  were  not  only  placed  at  fuch 
a  vaft  height  in  the  rooms,  and  fo  far  from  the  ground,  that  any 
weapons  fhot  in  muft,  on  that  account  alone,  in  all  probability, 
ftrike  againft  the  top  of  the  arches  cut  in  the  wall  to  give  light 
from  thefe  windows ;  but  the  vaulting  of  thefe  arches  was  alfo 
purpofely  placed  fo  low,  andfo  near  to  the  top  of  the  windows, 
that,  large  and  magnificent  as  they  were,  it  was  neverthelefs 
almoft  impoflible  for  any  weapons  fhot  in  to  reach  the 
cielings  of  the  rooms,  or  (confidering  the  thicknefs  of  the 
walls)  even  to  come  into  the  rooms  at  all.  The  outward  orna¬ 
ments  of  thefe  windows  are  now  almoft  entirely  deftroyed ;  but, 
from  the  little  that  remains,  it  appears  they  were  conftru&ed 
much  like  thofe  at  Canterbury  caftle,  which  are  more  perfect : 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  ancient  form,  both 
of  thofe  on  the  principal  floor,  and  of  thofe  in  the  upper  ftory, 
in  Fig.  VII. 
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In  the  laft  place,  it  deferves  notice,  that,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  garrifon,  in  cafe  of  a  clofe  fiege,  and  that  orders  might 
be  Ipeedily  communicated  to  all  parts,  there  was  on  this  floor, 
within  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  between  the  loop-holes 
and  the  windows,  a  gallery,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  II 5  which  in  different  places  afcended,  and  defcended,  by 
means  of  fteps ;  and  did  not  run  merely  horizontally.  And 
from  this  gallery,  and  the  ftaircafe  at  (m),  there  was  an  eafy 
communication  both  with  the  great  cavities  in  the  walls  at 
(i  and  k),  where  the  two  portcullifles  of  the  two  portals  were 
worked  ;  and  alfo  with  the  chamber  over  the  veftibule.  And 
there  was,  befides,  another  fmaller  and  narrower  gallery,  within 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  in  the  floor  above. 

As  to  the  uppermoft  flory  of  all,  which  was  the  fourth, 
the  rooms  of  which  were  about  fixteen  feet  in  height ;  it  being 
fo  very  high  from  the  ground,  there  was  no  need  of  any  pre¬ 
cautions  for  its  defence,  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  windows.  It 
had,  therefore,  very  large  ones,  like  the  grand  apartments ;  and 
thefe  were  not  far  from  the  floor.  And  the  rooms  here,  (as  well 
as  the  leads  of  the  caftle),  were  made  ufe  of  for  placing  the 
catapultas,  baliftas,  warwolfs,  and  other  various  inftruments 
of  war,  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  and  were  the  places  from  whence 
the  foldiers  moll  conveniently  attacked  the  beiiegers.  From 
thefe  rooms  there  was  alfo  a  door,  which  opened  upon  the  leads 
of  the  fmall  tower,  (as  may  be  feen  Fig.  III.)  and  here  alfo  in¬ 
ftruments  of  war  might  be  placed. 

3dly,  As  to  the  devices  to  deceive,  and  miflead  the  enemy, 
there  were  (I  think),  in  this  caftle,  three  at  leaft  ;  and  perhaps 
even  fome  others  might  be  mentioned. 

The  firft,  and  mod  remarkable,  was  a  ftone-arch,  and  falfe 
portal,  upon  the  ftaircafe,  juft  by  the  firft  great  gate.  Its  ap- 
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pearance  may  be  feen  at  (q)  Fig,  III.  and  it  could  anfwer  no 
other  end  than  to  deceive  and  miflead  the  befiegers,  by  inducing 
them  to  attempt  a  breach  in  this  place,  when  once  they 
fhould  be  mailers  of  the  fleps,  and  of  the  firfh  gate:  for 
although  any  one,  who  looks  at  the  north-eaft  front  of  this 
building,  would  at  firfh  fight  inflantly  conclude,  that  here  was 
formerly  an  ancient  entrance,  now  flopped  up;  yet,  upoti 
meafuring  carefully,  and  examining  the  infide  of  the  cafhle,  it 
will  be  found,  that  this  imaginary  entrance  is  diredlly  againfl 
the  mod  folid  part  of  the  tranfverfe  wall ;  it  being  not  only 
againfl  the  fide  of  the  folid  north-eaft  wall,  which  is  here 
twelve  feet  thick,  but  moreover  againfl  the  end  of  the  north- 
weft  wall,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  plan  (Fig.  I.),  where  its  fi- 
tuation  is  marked  at  (N).  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  little 
apartment  (p)  before-mentioned,  at  this  north  corner,  is  above 
the  crown  of  the  arch  ;  and  therefore  could  not  diminifh  the 
flrength  of  the  wall  of  this  falfe  portal. 

And  that  deception  alone  was  the  end  defigned  to  be  anfwered 
by  the  conflru&ion  of  this  arch,  appears  the  more  probable,  be- 
caufe  in  Dover  caflle  there  is  not  only  fuch  a  great  arch,  and  falfe 
portal,  fituated  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar,  on  the  grand 
flaircafe;  but  there  is,  moreover,  another  fmall  falfe  portal  on 
the  ground,  on  the  fouth  fide,  which,  on  examination,  is  found 
to  be  not  only  againfl  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  wall  of  that 
front,  but  alfo  diredlly  againfl  the  end  of  the  flrong  partition 
wall  in  the  middle,  which  feparates  the  rooms  of  that  caflle. 
And  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  may  alfo  be  obferved  in  the 
caflle  at  Norwich  ;  where  are  two  great  arches,  on  the  ground, 
on  the  weft  fide,  that  have  often  been  fuppofed  ancient 
entrances  ;  and  at  leafl  appear  weak  places ;  but  are  in  reality 
parts  of  the  walls,  ftronger  than  any  other. 
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The  next  deception  was  the  round  tower  at  the  fouth  angle, 
fee  (s)  fig.  i.  And  here,  as  well  as  by  thefalfe  portal,  many  late 
obfervers  of  this  building  have  been  deceived,  juft  as  the  be- 
fiegers  were  intended  to  be.  For  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  this  was  a  weak  part  of  the  building,  and  that  this  tower 
was  raifed  to  ftrengthen  it.  And  it  feems  indeed,  on  the  out- 
fide,  as  if  this  round  tower  itfelf  might,  at  any  time,  be  more 
eaftly  battered  down  than  any  other  part  of  the  caftle.  But, 
whoever  ftiould  attempt  to  try  the  experiment,  would  foon  dif- 
cover  the  error :  for  although  it  has  indeed  loop-holes,  and 
feems,  on  the  outfide,  to  be  a  very  injudicious  ftrudture  ;  yet  it  is, 
in  reality,  almoft  all  a  mafs  of  lolid  ftone  from  top  to  bottom ; 
and  has  no  cavities  whatever,  except  a  few  fmall  and  exceeding 
ftrong  arches  leading  to  the  loop-holes ;  and  none  even  of  thefe 
are  upon  the  ground- floor,  for  there  it  is  all  one  entire  mafs. 

And  deceptions  of  this  kind  are  alfoto  be  found  in  other  ftruc- 
tures  :  for  in  Colchefter  caftle,  a  great  round  tower,  that  projects 
very  aukwardly  at  one  corner,  is  the  very  ftrongeft  part  of  the 
building,  the  walls  of  it  being  no  lefs  than  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  thick. 

The  only  remaining  circumftance  of  this  kind  which 
I  fhalltake  notice  of,  is  the  affedted  appearance  of  weaknefs  in 
the  fmall  fquare  tower  and  veftibule  :  wherein,  notwithftanding 
its  large  and  open  windows,  and  an  appearance  of  ilightnefs, 
and  want  of  folidity  in  the  walls,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  its 
foundations  were  enormoufly  thick  and  mafly,  and  its  whole 
ftrudture  exceeding  ftrong.  And  it  may  plainly  be  feen,  that 
whatever  weapons  the  enemy  fhould  endeavour  to  throw,  either 
into  the  veftibule,  or  againft  any  other  part  of  this  tower,  they 
would  employ  their  aflaults  in  vain. 

And  on  this  occafion  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  although 
we  find  in  feveral  different  caftles  fuch  an  uniformity  of  defign 
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in  thefe  kind  of  deceptions,  yet  they  were  devifed,  and 
carried  into  execution,  in  different  cattles,  in  a  very  different 
manner  ;  fo  that  it  was  by  no  means  eafy  for  the  befiegers,  from 
their  knowledge  of  any  one  caftle,  to  be  aware  what  the  deceptions 
exactly  were,  or  in  what  parts  they  were  fituated,  in  any  other. 
Neither  could  they  by  any  means  venture  to  judge  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  fort,  at  firfh  fight,  to  be  merely  a  deception;  be- 
caule,  in  almoft  all  old  cattles,  there  actually  were,  fomewhere 
or  other,  old  arches  filled  up,  and  other  weak  places.  And  if 
even  Ikilful  engineers  could  not  form  a  certain  judgement  as  to 
thefe  kind  of  appearances  in  the  walls;  much  lefs  could  the  rude 
undifeiplined  militia  of  thofe  times ;  who  were  generally  haftily 
attembled,  out  of  diftant  counties,  by  the  great  lords,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  attack  of  fome  fortrefs. 

A  cautious  regard  to  the  concealment  of  thefe  deceptions,  was 
probably  one  of  the  principle  caufes  that  fo  much  care  was  ufed 
in  old  time,  to  prevent  ftrangers  from  entering  into  thefe  cattles, 
and  furveying  them  ;  and  the  continuance  of  that  idea,  is  perhaps 
the  reafon,  why  the  Turks,  even  to  this  day,  have  fo  much 
jealoufy  in  that  refpe£t ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  although 
they  were  the  firft  inventors  of  cannon,  they  are  the  laft  im¬ 
provers  of  fortifi cation. 

As  to  the  variety  in  the  execution  of  the  feveral  contrivances 
for  deception ;  we  may  obferve,  that  even  in  the  few  cattles 
which  I  fhall  produce  as  inttances  of  a  fimilarity  of  defign, 
there  was  yet  much  difference.  For  in  Rochefter,  the  falfe  portal 
is  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  principal  ftair-cafe,  and 
looks  like  a  grand  entrance:  at  Dover,  it  is  in  a  more  concealed 
part  of  the  flair- cafe,  and  looks  only  like  an  old  private  door¬ 
way  flopped  up ;  and  the  other  falfe  portal  at  Dover  is  on  the 
ground,  quite  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  caftle  from  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  feems  like  a  fmall  old  fally-port :  at  Norwich,  the 
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arches  look  more  like  weak  parts  of  the  wall,  than  like  portals 
or  door-ways :  and  at  Guilford,  the  deception  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  the  old  fquare  entrance  of  fome  vault,  or 
fubterraneous  fally-port.  And  again,  at  Rochefter,  the  round 
tower  looks  merely  like  a  defective  piece  of  new  work;  but  at 
Colchefter,  like  a  large  fpacious  room^imprudently  built,  forftate, 
and  ornament. 

4thly,  With  regard  to  the  methods  devifed  for  the  fafety  of 
the  ftores ;  and  for  the  fecurity  of  the  prifoners,  in  fuch  a  man, 
ner  as  to  need  no  confiderable  guard  ;  it  may  be  fufficient,  as  to 
the  former,  to  obferve,  that  the  lower  apartments,  fo  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  fire,  and  from  any  breaches,  were  deftined  to  this 
ufe:  and  as  to  the  latter,  that  there  was  a  dreadful  dungeon  for 
their  reception,  of  a  very  fingular  ftru&ure.  It  was  dire&ly 
under  the  little  fquare  tower  juft  mentioned,  and  was  enclofed  by 
four  walls  of  enormous  thicknefs ;  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  room  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  dimenfions  of 
the  tower ;  and  this  alfo  (hews  the  real  ftrength  of  that  building,- 
notwithflanding  its  external  appearance  of  weaknefs.  It  was  fo 
deep,  that  even  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  great  tower  it  was 
defcended  by  a  fteep  flight  of  fteps,  cut  through  the  wall,  twelve 
feet  in  thicknefs  :  and  thefe  were  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  man 
could  defcend  at  once;  and  fo  fteep,  that  it  was  impofiible  for: 
any  one  to  ftand  firmly  on  them,  fo  as  to  make  any  very  con¬ 
fiderable  efforts  to  force  open  the  door.  There  were  no  win¬ 
dows  whatever  to  this  dungeon ;  and  the  only  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  air  into  it,  was  by  the  cavity,  like  that  for  a  trap-door,  before- 
mentioned,  in  the  veftibule,  at  a  great  height  above  the  heads  of 
the  prifoners  ;  the  fituation  of  which  may  be  feen  at  (r)  fig.  i. ; 
and  the  trap  being  large  enough  to  let  down  a  man,  it  is  probable 
that  the  prifoners  themfelves  were  fometimes  put  in  this  way ; 
and  that  here  alfo  their  provifions  were  let  down  to  them. 

This 
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This  dungeon  is  arched  with  ftone,  and  there  is  a  ftrong 
ftone' floor  over  it.  And,  as  the  large  windows  of  the  veftibule 
might  let  in  rain-water,  there  is,  in  this  floor,  a  curious  ftone  gutter 
cut,  to  let  off  the  water;  and  the  floor  is  alfo  made  (loping  to  it  ; 
which  feems  to  have  been  a  very  neceflary  precaution  ;  as  the  wet, 
if  it  once  got  into  the  dungeon,  could  hardly  ever  evaporate. 

5thly,  The  next  contrivance  worthy  our  attention,  is  the 
means  devifed  for  the  eafy  conveyance  of  the  great  engines  of  war 
into  the  feveral  apartments,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  caftle:  and 
this  alfo  is  very  curious,  and  excellently  well  defigned. 

Any  one  who  has  at  all  coniidered  the  plan  of  this 
caftle,  and  the  ftruftnre  and  fituation  of  the  ftair- cafes, 
will  eafily  perceive,  that  if  the  ftores  were  to  be  conveyed  up 
and  down  thofe  winding  narrow  afcents,  it  would  create  much 
confulion  ;  not  to  mention,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  convey 
through  fuch  paffages,  the  large  beams  of  which  the  catapultas 
and  baliftas  [c],  and  many  other  inftruments  of  war,  are 

known 

[f]  That  catapults,  and  baliftas,  and  fuch  kind  of  warlike  engines,  which  had 
feveral  different  names,  were  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  our  firft  Norman  kings,  both 
in  England  and  abroad,  appears  from  a  variety  of  paffages  in  hiftory  ;  a  few  of 
which  I  fhall  cite  :  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  the  Second  (vol.  iii. 
p.  466),  fays,  u  Sal# din  ajfaulted  Afcalon ,  on  the  fide  of  the  Continent ,  with  thirteen 
4£  catapults ,  the  great  artillery  of  thofe  times ,  which  threw  heavy  Jlones  again fl  the 
4£  walls-,”  and  this  was  about  the  year  1187,  above  an  hundred  years  after  the 
building  of  Rochefter  caftle.  Camden  informs  us,  44  That  the  ftrength  of 
4£  the  machines  ufed  for  throwing  ffones  was  incredibly  great;  and  that  with 
££  thofe  called  mangonels  they  ufed  to  throw  mill-fones.”  He  adds,  ££  That, 
££  when  king  John  befieged  Bedford  caftle,  there  were  on  the  eaft  fide  one  pet- 
“  rary  and  two  mangonels  daily  applying  againft  the  tower;  and  on  the  weft, 
£{  two  mangonels  battering  the  old  tower;  as  alfo  upon  the  fouth;  and  another 
*  upon  the  north  part,  which  beat  two  breaches  in  the  walls.”  When  Kenil- 
worth  caftle  was  befieged  by  Henry  III.  the  garrifon  had  engines  which  caft 
flone3  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs.  And  biftiop  Gibfon,  in  his  edition  of  Camden, 
fays,  ££  That  near  the  caftle  they  ftill  find  balls  of  ftone  fixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
“  fuppofed  to  have  been  thrown  in  flings,  in  the  time  of  the  Barons  wars.” 
Holinfhed  (p.839),  tells  us,  <£  That  Edward  I.  at  the  fiege  of  Strively  [Stirling] 

<£  Caftle, 
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known  to  have  been  compofed.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience 
therefore,  there  were  three  fquare  wells,  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
caftle,  at  (s,  t,  u,)  Fig .  I.  fo  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  galle¬ 
ries  ;  and  thefe  wells  opened  at  the  bottom,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  into  arches  fo  high,  as  to  allow  of  the  turning  of  large 
beams  of  timber  into  them :  and  in  their  afcent,  they 
had  alfo.  othery^j  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  branch¬ 
ing  oft,  as  in  Fig.  VIII.  to  the  galleries  on  the  two  upper 
floors :  but  none  to  the  firA  floor,  on  which  the  grand  en¬ 
trance  was,  as  it  is  manifefl  they  would  there  be  needlefs.  And 
we  may  eafily  perceive,  that  it  was  more  convenient  to  have 
them  take  their  rife  from  the  ground  floor,  rather  than  from  the 
firfl  floor;  both  becaufe  it  faved  the  trouble  of  conveying  the 
flores  up  the  grand  flair-cafe,  and  alfo  occafioned  lefs  confufion 
in  thofe  apartments,  which  would  of  courfe  be  moft  crowded 
with  foldiers. 

“  Cattle,  caufed  certain  engines  of  wood  to  be  raifed  up  againft  the  cattle,  which 
i(  (hot  off  ftonesof  two  or  three  hundred  weight,” 

Thefe  kind  of  engines,  however,  though  continued  in  ufe  fo  long  as  till  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  cannon,  were  of  a  very  early  invention,  and  were  even  ufed  very  frequently 
by  theRomans.  And  what  the  effect  of  them  was,  we  may  conceive  from  two  very  re¬ 
markable  accounts  givenof  them,  by  Jofephus  andTacitus.  Jofephus,in  his  account 
of  the  fiege  of  Jerusalem,  fays,  “  That  thofe  engines  that  threw  ftones  were  larger 
“  than  the  reft;  and  that  by  means  of  thefe  the  Romans  not  only  repelled  the  ex- 
“  curftons  of  the  Jews,  but  drove  away  thofe  that  were  upon  the  walls;  and  the 
“  ftones  that  were  caft  were  of  the  weight  of  a  talent  (that  is  above  an  hundred 
“  weight),  and  were  carried  two  furlongs  and  further.”  (See  Jewifti  war,  b.  v. 
c.vi.).  And  Tacitus,  in  defcribing  a  battle  fought  near  Cremona,  between  the 
army  of  Vitellius  and  the  army  of  Vefpafian,  under  Antonius  Primus,  fays, 
ic  The  foldiers  of  Vitellius  planted  their  mittive  engines  on  the  ridge  of  the  Pofl- 
**  humian  Way,  that  thence,  with  more  room,  and  over  clear  fields,  they  might 
<£  difcharge  their  deadly  contents  :  and  one  of  amazing  bulk,  of  the  fort  called 
“  baliftae,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  legion,  overthrew  the  enemies  ranks,  by  pour- 
(l  ing  upon  them  great  maffy  ftones.”  (Tacitus,  1.  iii.) 
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Some  pexfons,  on  an  hafty  view,  have  conceived  tliefe  wells 
to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpofe  only  of  drying  the  walls  ; 
but  it  is  impoffible  (both  from  their  fize  and  fituation),  to  fuppofe 
that  to  have  been  their  ufe  and  defign ;  becaufe  they  not  only  have 
their  outlets  within  the  caftle,  rather  than  on  the  outjide  of  it ;  but  , 
thole  outlets  are  moreover  merely  into  clofe  galleries,  where  there 
could  be  very  little  evaporation.  And  befides  this,  their  vaft 
fize,  exa&  pofition,  and  curious  contrivance,  (hew  they  were 
defigned  for  a  far  more  important  purpofe. 

6thly,  The  means  devifed  for  giving  a  quick  alarm  was  alfo  a 
mod:  extraordinary  invention,  and  executed  in  a  mod  exquifite 
manner.  There  was  formed  and  cut,  within  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wall,  a  fmall  flue,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  fquare, 
which  went  down  from  the  top  of  the  caftle  into  the  feverai 
apartments,  and  even  round  thofe  apartments  ;  and  was  carried 
(for  reafons  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain  fo  fully  as  I  could 
wilh)  even  through  the  places  where  the  ends  of  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  the  floors  were  inferted,  and  through  the  ends  of  the 
beams  themfelves.  This  fa<5t  may  appear  a  little  doubtful  and 
extraordinary  ;  but  will  be  found,  on  careful  examination,  to  be 
unqueftionable ;  for  in  one  place  you  may  even  fee  completely 
through  a  part  of  this  flue,  and  where  it  pafled  through  the  ends 
of  the  beams. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  this  circum dance  is  a 
ftrong  proof,  that  thefe  cavities  could  not  poffibly,  any  more  than 
thofe  laft-mentioned,  be  mere  fpiracles  for  drying  the  walls : 
for,  although  fuch  might  have  been  formed  in  the  thicknefs  of 
the  walls,  and  opening  outwards ;  yet  it  would  be  very  abfurd 
to  fuppofe  the  atchite&s  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  perforating 
all  the  beams  for  fuch  a  purpofe  :  and  it  would  be  equally  ab¬ 
furd  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  fpiracles  fliould  be  made  altogether 
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near  to  the  inward  furface  of  the  walls,  rather  than  in  the  midft 
of  the  fubftance  of  them  ;  and  opening  to  the  infide  of  the  caftle, 
where  they  would  occafion  infufferable  damps, .  rather  than  to 
the  outfide,  where  they  would  better  have  fervedfor  the  purpofe 
of  drying  the  work.  Their  ufe,  therefore,  feems  plainly  to  have 
been  fuch  as  I  have  pointed  out.  And,  whilft  I  mention  thefe 
cavities,  it  well  deferves  notice,  that  there  are  alfo  two  other 
fmall  fquare  cavities,  or  perforations,  by  the  fide  of  one  of  the 
arches  of  communication  on  the  ground-floor  ;  which  cavities 
pafs  through  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  partition- wall,  and  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  devifed  merely  for  the  eafy 
conveyance  of  intelligence  from  one  room  to  the  other,  when 
the  doors  between  were  fhut;  but,  as  this  was  too  trifling  a 
confideration,  I  am  rather  apt  to  fufpeft  they  were  the  very  out¬ 
lets,  at  the  bottom,  from  the  flues  I  have  juft  mentioned.  I 
will  not,  however,  dare  to  aflert  this  pofitively,  becauie  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  afcertain  the  fa£t,  on  account  of 
the  great  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  the  fmall  dimenfions  of  the 
cavities,  which  prevents  our  feeing  whether  the  flue  actually  does 
communicate  with  thefe  perforations  within  the  fubftance  of  the 
wall  or  no.  And,  indeed,  confidering  the  great  thicknefs  of  all 
the  walls,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  flue  was  every  where 
concealed,  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  trace  it  in  fo  many 
parts  as  it  is  traced  ;  and  we  cannot  be  furprized  that  fuch  a  fort 
of  device  has.  pafled  unnoticed  in  fo  many  other  cafiles. 
Enough,  however,  remains  vifible  here ,  to  convince  any  perfon : 
and  the  man  who  now  (hews  the  caftle,  has  traced  it  often, 
both  by  fight,  and  by  throwing  in  fmall  pebbles.  The  two 
fquare  cavities  I  have  juft  mentioned,  as  on  the  ground-floor, 
are  represented  at  (x),  fig.  IX. 

7thly, 
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7thly,  For  fupplying  the  garrifon  with  water,  in  cafe  of  a 
clofe  fiege,  there  was  a  molt  admirable  contrivance  of  a  well,  of 
excellent  workmanftfip,  within  the  very  middle  of  the  partition 
wall.  It  was  alio  made  to  go  through  the  whole  wall,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tower,  up  to  the  very  leads  of  the  caftle  ;  and 
on  every  floor  were  fmall  arches  in  the  wall,  forming  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  pipe  of  the  well  and  the  feveral  apart¬ 
ments,  as  are  fhewn  in  fig.  IX.  where  the  fituation  of  the  pipe 
may  be  feen,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  reaching  from  (a)  to  (b). 
and  the  pulley  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  caftle,  water  was 
moft  eaftly  drawn  up  to  every  apartment ;  and  to  the  very  leads. 
This  well  had  moreover,  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  down 
to  the  water,  little  fquare  cavities  cut  in  the  fides  of  the  pipe,  at 
proper  diftances,  forming  a  kind  of  fteps ;  fo  that  any  perfon, 
by  placing  his  hands  and  feet  in  them,  might  very  eaftly  defcend 
to  the  bottom  to  cleanfe  it :  and  it  deferves  to  be  viewed 
with  great  attention,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  compa&nefs 
of  the  ftone-work  and  mafonry. 

8tbly,  The  methods  of  conveying  away  the  fmoak,  and  all 
manner  of  filth,  from  the  feveral  apartments,  ought  not  to  pafs 
utterly  unnoticed. 

The  chimneys  were  placed  in  the  rooms  as  at  (y)  and  (z), 
fig.  I.  and  II.  and  the  fire-places,  or  hearths,  were  under  femi- 
circular  arches,  richly  ornamented  with  fret-work,  and  in  form 
refembling  fig.  X.  But  inftead  of  fuch  chimneys  as  are  now 
ufed,  there  was  a  fort  of  conical  cavity  (as  in  fig.  XI.),  reaching 
to  an  aperture  on  the  fide  of  the  caftle,  exadtly  like  a  loop¬ 
hole  ;  and  placed  uniformly  with  the  other  loop  holes,  fo  as 
not  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  them  on  the  outfide. 

The  outlets  to  the  finks,  and  other  conveyances  of  filth, 
were  nearly  in  the  fame  manner ;  only  reverfed  and  going  down¬ 
wards  ; 
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wards  ;  and  (loping  fideways  to  the  correfponding  loop,  indead 
of  defending  perpendicularly  ;  that  they  might  not  give  ad- 
miffion  to  any  weapons.  And  this  method  was  uniformly  ob- 
ferved  in  mod  cattles. 

9thly,  The  pro.vifion  made  for  maintaining  the  ttate  and 
dignity  of  the  commandant,  or  lord  of  the  cattle,  deferves  our 
attention.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  how  fuperb  the  grand 
entrance  was;  and  the  apartments  for  refidence  were  no  lefs  fo. 
There  were  evidently  three.  And  of  thefe,  the  two  great 
rooms  were  each  about  50  feet  long,  by  above  20  wide, 
and  32  feet  high  ;  and  there  was  one  fmaller  chamber  at  the  top 
of  the  little  tower.  The  two  great  chambers,  to  render  them 
more  light  and  airy,  were  feparated  (not  by  a  folid  wall  as  the 
apartments  on  the  other  floors  were)  but  by  great  arches,  of  a 
moft  admirable  proportion  and  workmanfhip,  and  highly 
finifhed:  and  thefe  arches  were  left  open  at  top,  but  had  a 
partition-wall,  running  along  under  them,  of  a  fufficient  height 
for  the  arras,  with  which  moft  undoubtedly  thefe  apartments 
were  hung. 

The  door  by  which  the  communication  was  made 
through  this  wall,  is  of  curious  workmanfhip.  Its  fituation 
in  the  partition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  arches,  may  be 
feen  fig.  IX.  and  by  comparing  its  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  the 
arches,  their  greatnefs  may  be  conceived  :  a  circumftance  that 
will  alfo  ftill  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  confider  that  the  arras 
which  covered  the  low  walls  under  them,  would  neverthelefs 
be  of  height  fufficient,  if  continued  round  the  rooms,  to  conceal 
on  the  other  fides,  the  paflages  through  which  the  loop-holes 
on  this  floor  were  approached. 

Having  given  this  particular  account  of  Rochefter  cattle, 
from  which  the  general  plan  and  defign  of  thefe  kind  of  build¬ 
ings  may  be  underftood ;  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  illuftrate  briefly 
what  has  been  faid,  by  referring  to  fome  few  others. 
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And  the  fird  I  fhali  mention,  is  Canterbury  cadle.  And 
here  I  mud  obferve,  that  whoever  looks  at  that  ancient  ftruc- 
ture  attentively,  will  eafily  perceive,  that  the  prefent  entrances 
have  been  forced,  and  could  never  have  been  there  originally ; 
and  that  there  was  indeed  once  a  grand  entrance,  fimilar  to  that 
at  Rocheder  j  and  that  the  whole  of  the  fortification  was  in 
the  fame  Rile.  And  this  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fhew,  by  giving 
a  diort  and  general  defcription  of  the  prefent  date  of  the  whole 
building. 

This  cadle  is  8B  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.  And 
the  two  fronts  which  are  of  greated  extent  have  each  four  but- 
trefles  ;  whereas  the  others  have  only  three  :  and  the  walls  are, 
in  general,  about  1 1  feet  thick.  But  as  this  tower  is  fo  much 
larger  than  that  at  Rocheder,  there  are  two  partition-walls  in¬ 
dead  of  one  ;  and  in  thefe  are,  in  like  manner  as  at  Rocheder, 
the  remains  of  arches  of  communication. 

The  dtuation  of  the  walls  may  be  feen  in  the  plan,  fig.  XII. 
pi.  XXIII. ;  where  alfo  are  marked  the  places  of  two  circular 
dafr-cafes  in  the  corners,  at  (a)  and  (b). 

And  at  (c)  is  a  well,  jud  like  that  at  Rocheder,  within  the 
lubdance  of  the  wall,  and  defcending  from  the  very  top  of  the 
cadle ;  and  in  the  pipe  of  this  well  alfo,  as  it  pafles  down  by 
the  feveral  apartments,  are  open  arches,  for  the  convenience  of 
drawing  water  on  every  floor. 

There  is  alfo  in  this  cadle,  as  in  the  former,  a  gallery  in 
the  wall ;  of  which  a  part  is  laid  open  and  vifible  to  the  eye, 
at  (b  d)  ;  but  the  dair-cafes  are  fo  much  ruined,  that  one  can¬ 
not  afcend  here  to  examine  every  thing  with  the  fame  accuracy 
as  at  Rocheder.  Nor  can  one  precifely  determine  whether  there 
were  more  than  two  dair-cafes :  though  I  fufpedt,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  walls,  that  there  were  ;  and  that  only  one 
went  down  to  the  ground-floor. 
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In  all  other  refpeCts,  the  mode  of  fortification  feems  to  have 
been  precifely  the  fame  :  for  there  were  only  loop-holes,  and 
not  one  window  under  any  of  the  arches  in  the  walls  on  the  firft 
floor ;  and  only  a  very  few  loop-holes  on  the  ground-floor.  And 
the  date  apartments  may  clearly  be  feen  to  have  been  in  the 
third  dory  ;  where  alone  are  found  large  and  magnificent  win¬ 
dows,  as  at  Rochefter.  And  in  the  upper  apartments,  next  the 
leads,  are  other  fmaller  windows.  But  there  are  no  windows 
lower  than  the  grand  apartments. 

The  prefent  entrances  on  the  fouth  fide  are  reprefented 
fig.  XIII.  and  are  mod  evidently  modern  breaches,  made  through 
the  places  where  probably  were  two  arches  in  the  wall,  leading 
to  fmall  loop-holes,  condruCted  like  fig.  IV.  and  indeed  the  pre¬ 
fent  modem  entrances  to  mod  of  the  old  cadles  that  I  have  feen, 
have  mod  manifedly  been  obtained  merely  in  that  manner. 

But  on  the  ead  fide,  fig.  XIV.  there  appears,  at  a  confiderable 
height,  a  large  old  arch,  like  a  door-way,  or  portal,  now  bricked 
up :  and  this,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  have  been  mod 
unquedionably  the  original  grand  entrance  ;  for  under  it  is  a 
very  confiderable  projection  of  folid  done-work,  at  (e),  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  fome  flair-cafe,  or  flrong 
adjoining  building  :  and  there  are  alfo  on  the  wall  of  the  caftle, 
marks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flairs  defcending  -from  this 
portal ;  but  thefe  mud  carefully  be  diflinguifhed  from 
thofe  left  by  the  gabel  ends  of  fome  houfes,  that  were  built 
againd  this  fide  of  the  caflle  fome  years  ago,  and  are  now  pulled 
down. 

These  marks,  however,  of  the  remains  of  Aeps  afcending  to  this 
portal,  are  by  no  means  the  only  indications  of  its  having  been 
the  original  entrance  ;  for  the  whole  plan  and  formation  of  the 
druClure  within  proves  it.  At  the  back  of  the  arch  thus 
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bricked  up,  is  a  very  large  arched  door-way  of  ftone,  within 
the  caflle,  of  very  curious  workmanfhip  ;  whofe  form  may  be 
feen  rudely  fketched  fig.  XV. : .  and  diredtly  under  it,  is  a  fleep 
flair-cafe  leading  down  to  a  dungeon;  the  fituation  of  which 
kind  of  prifons,  appears  ufualiy  to  have  been  under  the 
entrances  of  moft  caflles ;  and  was  fo  at  Dover  particularly,  as 
well  as  at  Rochefter,  and  in  this  caflle.  And  both  thefe  circum- 
flances  are  farther  proofs  that  this  was  the  great  portal. 

The  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  indeed,  have  an  idea  that 
this  arch  was  broken  through  for  the  ufe  of  one  of  the  houfes, 
whieh  I  have  mentioned  as  having  been  formerly  built  againft 
this  fide  of  the  caflle;  but  the  largenefs  of  the  arch,  the  regular 
flone-work  round  it,  the  fymmetry  with  which  it  is  finifhed,  and 
the  rich  flone-arched  door-way  within  the  caflle,  directly  againft 
this  arch,  fhew  their  miftake  in  this  matter.  And  that  it  was, 
in  reality,  much  more  ancient  than  thofe  houfes,  may  alfo 
be  concluded,  from  the  very  circumflance  of  its  being  bricked 
up  fo  carefully :  for,  although  it  feems  highly  probable,  for 
many  reafons,  that  it  might  be  fo  flopped  up  at  the  time 
when  the  houfes  were  built ;  yet  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
improbable,  that  they  fhould- have  taken  the  trouble  of  doing 
fo,  when  the  houfes  were  pulled  down,  and  when  fo  many 
other  cavities  and  breaches  in  the  caflle  wrere  left  open,  without 
any  fuch  care  being  taken. 

I  must  therefore  conclude,  that  here ,  and  here  only,  was 
the  original  entrance,  approached  by  means  of  a  flight  of  fteps, 
and  a  draw-bridge,  as  at  Rochefter :  and  that  the  fragment  of 
the  foundations  of  thofe  fteps,  and  of  the  outward  entrance, 
now  remaining  at  the  corner,  was*  found  too  ftrong  to  be 
deftroyed,  when  the  adjoining  houfes  were  built. 

And 
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And  as  we  find  in  Canterbury  cattle  this  refemblance  of  the 
general  defign  of  thefe  kind  of  buildings,  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  trace  out  ;  lo  does  it  ttill  more  evidently  appear 
in  Dover  cattle;  the  plan  of  which  is  reprefented  fig.  XVI. 
pi.  XXI V.  for  here  we  find  much  the  fame  difpofition  of 
apartments,  the  fame  precautions,  the  fame  mode  of  entrance, 
and  likewife  galleries  in  the  wall,  as  at  Rochetter,  only  the 
fituation  of  the  famous  well  is  here  different,  it  not  bcinir 

7  O 

built  within  the  wall  *. 

But  the  circumttance  that  demands  mod  attention  in  this 
cattle,  is  the  remains  of  the  grand  entrance.  The  prefent  entrance 


*  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  there  having  been  formerly  a  well  within 
the  Keep  itfelf;  and  fuch  an  one  is  mentioned  in  l'ome  old  accounrs  of  the 
caftle,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grofe;  and  indeed  hardly  any  of  thefe  remarkable 
Keeps,  or  Towers,  were  without  them.  It  appears  from  the  notes  colledled  in  Mr. 
Grole’s  curious  work  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  many 
valuable  records,  as  well  as  for  refciiing  To  many  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
now  falling  to  decay,  from  utter  oblivion),  that  there  were  fuch  kind  of  wells  in 
many  caftles.  There  was  a  fine  one  in  Colchefter  caftle,  even  within  the  me¬ 
mory  of perfons  now  living;  which  has  been  utterly  deftroyed,  and  of  which, 
at  prefent,  not  the  leaft  traces  are  left.  And  there  was  alfo,  as  tradition  fays,  a 
well  three  hundred  feet  deep,  in  the  Keep  of  Carifbrook  caftle,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  of  which  no  appearance  whatever  now  remains.  In  like  manner  we  are 
told  there  was  a  well  in  the  Keep  of  the  caftle  at  Winchefter,  though  both  it, 
and  the  caftle  itfelf,  are  now  deitroyed  ;  and  mention  is  made  of  this  well  in 
Holinfhed.  There  was  alfo,  according  to  the  account  given  in  King’s  Vale 
Royal  of  Chefhire,  a  well  of  a  mofl  prodigious  depth  in  the  chief  tower  of  Beefton 
caftle.  And  (as  Mr.  Grofe  informs  us),  in  December  1770,  in  finking  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  in  Bamborough  caftle,  in  Northumberland  (which  was  built  very 
much  upon  the  fame  plan  with  Dover  caftle,  and  about  the  fame  time),  a  curious 
draw-well  was  accidentally  found,  the  depth  of  which  was  145  feet,  all  cut 
through  the  folid  rock,  which  had  long  been  forgotten,  and  remained  con¬ 
cealed  in  one  cf  the  apartments.  In  the  old  tower  alfo  at  Newcaftle,  which  was 
built  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  a  well  of  very  confiderable 
depth,  and  of  very  curious  contrivance. 
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is  indeed  at  (b),  fig.  XVI.  and  at  (o),  fig.  XVII.  but,  befides 
this,  there  is  a  mod  noble  flight  of  fleps  round  two  fides  ot  the 
caftle,  from  (a)  to  (h)  ;  leading  through  one  veftibule  at  (c) 
to  another  at  (g)  ;  and  to  a  very  magnificent  portal  at  (i),  which 
is  as  high  as  the  third  flory,  where  the  grand  apartments 
themfelves  were.  This  portal,  however,  being  now  bricked 
np,  the  flair -cafe  fee'ms  quite  ufelefs,  and  unaccountable :  but 
that  it  was  really  the  ancient  entrance,  appears  both  from  its 
grandeur,  and  from  its  being  defended,  mod  evidently,  by 
feveral  great  gates,  at  different  heights  ;  for  there  appear  to 
have  been  gates  near  (d),  and  others  at  (c),  in  the  firfl 
veftibule,  and  others  again  about  midway  from  thence  to  the 
top,  at  (f),  where  there  is  a  great  folid  buttrefs,  to  flrcngthen 
that  part. 

It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the  fide  of  the 
flair-cafe,  at  (m)  is  a  falfe  portal,  as  at  Rochefler ;  which,  when 
examined,  is  found  to  be,  in  reality,  directly  againfl  the  end 
of  the  front  wall,  where  it  is  impoflible  there  fhould  ever  have 
been  any  entrance,  or  that  any  breach  fhould  be  made.  I 
mentioned  before,  that  there  is  alfo  another  falfe  portal,  on  the 
ground,  diredtly  againfl  the  end  of  the  great  partition  wall  in 
the  middle  ;  and  its  fituation  may  be  feen,  in  the  plan,  at  (1). 
The  noble  afcent  jufl  defcribed  is  built  within  an  adjoining 
tower,  that  goes  partly  round  two  .fides  of  the  caflle :  and  at 
the  corner,  where  it  turns,  there  is  not  only  a  mofl  beautiful 
veftibule,  adorned  with  very  fine  Saxon  arches,  but  alfo  an 
adjoining  room  at  (e),  which  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for 
a  chapel,  and  has  its  door-cafe  richly  ornamented.  And  at  (d) 
is  another  room  ;  probably  defigned  for  thofe  who  kept  caftle- 
guard  at  the  gate ;  or  for  wardours.  And  under  thefe  rooms 
and  the  fleps  is  the  dungeon,  as  at  Rochefter :  only  it  confifts 
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oi-  two  vaults,  and  is  larger.  And  at  the  top  of  the  flair-cafe, 
is  another  room  at  (h^,  which  probably  was  a  hed-chambcr. 

The  door-cafe  of  the  chapel  is  reprefented  Fig.  X  VII I.  and 
the  arched  windows  of  the  veflibule  are  rudely  fketched 

Fig.  XIX. 

Strong,  however,  and  magnificent  as  this  alccnt  ap~ 
pears;  yet  even  this  was  plainly  not  the  original  one^:  for 
whoever  furveys  the  fouth  front  accurately,  and  the  wall  on 
the  fide  of  the  flair-cafe,  the  whole  way  up,  will  perceive  the 
marks  of  a  more  antient  flight  of  fleps,  devifed  with  flill  greater 
precautions  than  thefe  prefent  ones  were.  For,  on  the  fouth 
front,  inflead  of  going  up  to  the  door,  where  the  prefent 
common  entrance  is,  they  feem  to  have  begun  about  (k),  and 
to  have  gone  over  the  top  of  that  door  ;  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
dotted  lines,  Fig.  XVII.  And  this  door- way  was  moll  probably 
under  a  draw-bridge  originally  ;  and  (like  that  at  Rochefler)  a 
mere  fally-port,  at  l'ome  conflderable  height  from  the  ground,  and 
without  any  fixed  fleps  leading  to  it.  In  which  cafe,  there  was 
manifeftly  here  at  Dover,  almofl  precifely  the  fame  mode  of 
entrance,  and  of  defending  it,  as  I  have  before  defcribed  :  and 
the  only  difference  was  fuch,  as  rendered  this  the  flronger  of 
the  two  ;  the  grand  portal  being  fo  much  higher  up,  on  the 
third  and  principal  floor  itfelf,  inflead  of  being  on  the  floor 
juft  beneath  it. 

On  this  account,  alfo,  there  feems  to  have  been  another  An¬ 
gularity  in  this  building ;  which  is,  that  there  appears  only 
one  fmall  flone  flair- cafe,  within  the  caflle,  going  from  the 
ground-floor  to  the  grand  apartments :  the  reafon  of  which  is 

*  This  tower  was  built  about  the  time  of  Henry  II.  as  appears  from  fome 
pafiages  in  Dugdale’s  Monafticon. 
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obvious;  for  hereby  the  approach  to  thofe  apartments,  in  cafe 
of  a  clofe  fiege,  and  of  a  breach  made  below,  or  at  the  fally- 
port,  was  more  difficult.  And  as  the  grand  flight  of  heps 
without,  led  quite  up  to  thofe  very  apartments,  any  more 
hair-cafes  would,  on  all  other  occafions,  have  been  ufelefs. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  the  walls  of  this  caflle  are  in  fome 
places  near  twenty  feet  thick;  and  that,  though  the  windows 
have  been  much  modernized,  (fome  being  filled  up  with  ftone- 
work,  and  others  having  been  forced  out,  where  there  were 
formerly  only  loop-holes),  yet  it  may  clearly  be  feen,  that 
there  were  originally  large  and  open  windows  only  on  the  grand 
floor,  which  was  at  a  great  height ;  and  on  that  direCtly  above 
it,  at  the  very  top  of  the  tower. 

Another  building  that  well  deferves  attention,  and  may, 
with  great  propriety,  be  mentioned  on  this  occafion,  in  order  to 
illuftrate  and  confirm  what  has  been  faid,  is  the  caflle  at 
Norwich  ;  a  mod  noble  fpecimen  of  Saxon  architecture. 

Th  ere  is  indeed  a  tradition,  of  its  having  been  built  in  its 
prefent  form,  by  Roger  Bigot,  about  the  time  of  William  Rufus  ; 
and  of  its  having  been  finally  compleated,  by  Thomas  de 
Brotherton,  even  fo  late  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  II;  but  I  cannot 
help  fufpeCting  all  this  to  be  a  miftake:  for  though  it  may  be 
true,  with  regard  to  the  out-works,  and  the  many  great  buildings 
inclofed  within  the  limits  and  outward  walls  of  this  caflle, 
which  were  formerly  very  extenfive  and  numerous,  that  a  great 
part  of  them  were  built  and  compleated  by  thofe  two  powerful 
lords  ;  yet  as  to  the  keep,  or  mafter  tower  (the  only  con- 
fiderable  part  now  remaining)  the  ftile  of  its  architecture  is 
in  many  refpeCts  fo  different  from  that  of  the  towers  ereCted  in 
the  reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.  and  II.  and  the 
ornaments  are  fo  different  from  thofe  which  were  in  ufe  in 
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the  reign  of  Edward  II.  (when  pointed  arches  had  been  long  in¬ 
troduced,  and  were  effeemed  the  mold  elegant  of  any)  that  I 
cannot  but  think  this  building  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and 
compleatly  Saxon  * ;  though  it  is  poffible  the  hair-cafe  might 
be  repaired,  or  even  rebuilt,  by  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  whole 
arms  are  to  be  feen  on  a  part  of  the  wall.  But  as  to  the  main 
body  of  this  building,  I  take  this  to  be  the  very  tower  which 
was  eredled  about  the  time  cf  king  Canute  ;  who,  though 
himfelf  a  Dane,  yet  undoubtedly  made  ufe  of  many  Saxon 
architects  ;  as  the  far  greater  number  of  his  fubjeCts  were  Saxons, 
And  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  form  this  conclufion,  becaufe 
I  can  find  no  authentic  account  whatever,  of  the  definition 
of  the  cattle  built  in  Canute’s  time,  either  by  war,  or  by 
accident;  or  of  its  being  taken  down,  in  order  to  ereCt  the 
prefent  ftruCture;  as  is  fuppofed  by  fome. 

But  whether  I  am  right,  or  miftaken,  in  the  idea  I  have 
formed  of  the  aera  of  this  building,  certain  it  is,  that  all  its 
ornaments  are  in  the  true  Saxon  ftile  ;  and  whatever  reparations 
have  been  made  in  it  at  different  times,  have  been  very  carefully 
made  to  conform  to  it ;  fo  that  it  deferves  to  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  mold  compleat  Saxon  remains  now  in  England:  as  the 
bridge  leading  to  it,  is  indeed  unqueftionably  one  of  the  noblefd 
and  moft  perfect  Saxon  arches  now  extant.  And  I  cannot 
help  obferving,  on  this  occafion,  that  the  refemblance  which 
the  devices,  and  the  mode  of  fortification,  both  in  this  Saxon 
caftle,  and  in  that  at  Colcheffer,  have  to  thofe  built  even  in  the 

*  That  the  Saxons  ornamented  many  of  their  buildings  very  richly,  is 
manifeft  from  the  Church  at  Barfrefton  in  Kent ;  from  the  well-known  Tower  at 
St.  Edmunds  Bury;  and  from  two  church  towers  at  Dover  and  Sandwich, 
which  are  both  richly  adorned  with  pilaflers,  and  fmall  round  arches,  as  this 
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more  improved  Norman  times,  -feems  to  indicate,  that  the 
general' plan  was  taken  from  drudures  of  a  frill  earlier  date 
than  either.  And  the  defcription  given  by  Jofephus  of  the 
tower  of  Antonia  at  Jerufalem,  may  even  lead  us  to  fufpect  this 
mode  of  building  to  have  been  very  antient  indeed,  and  known, 
and  introduced  even  before  his  time. 

In  taking  a  furvey  of  this  cadle  at  Norwich,  we  (halKfind 
alt-nod:  precifely  the  fame  cautions  ufed,  as  in  that  at  Rocheder. 
And  amongd  thefe,  the  hrd  and  mod  (hiking  circum (lance 
that  offers  itfelf  to  our  attention,  is  the  antient  mode  of  entrance, 
of  which  there  dill  remain  very  drong  and  vifible  marks. 

It  was  fnanifedly  by  means  of  a  large  done  flair- cafe, 
running  along  the  eadern  front  *  of  the  building,  andafcending 
to  a  very  beautiful  little  tower,  at  the  north- ead  corner,  (fee 
Fig.  XXVI.)  PI.  XXV.  The  wall  of  this  dair-cafe  is  (hewn  in 
this  (ketch.  And  as  a  great  part  thereof  dill  remains  entire,  with 
two  little  antient  windows  that  were  in  it,  I  have  reprefented 
it  detached  from  feveral  little  (heds  and  buildings,  that  are  at 
prefent  ereded  upon  it,  and  much  disfigure  this  front,  and  form 
a  roof  and  covering  to  the  Aeps,  which  were  formerly  open  to 
the  air.  Upon  thefe  Aeps  (which,  though  repaired,  appear 
pretty  nearly  in  their  original  fituation),  are  two  great  done- 
arched  door-ways,  one  over  (a),  and  the  other  over  (e)  ;  which 
formerly  had  great  and  drong  gates  to  them.  And  beyond  thefe, 
higher  up,  and  jud  under  the  uppermod  window,  is  dill  a 
platform  where  the  Aeps  are  for  a  fpace  difcontinued  ;  and 
where  there  is  every  mark  of  there  having  been  a  draw- bridge. 
Beyond  this  is  a  larger  arch,  with  done  pillars  on  each  fide ; 

*  This  front  of  the  caftle  is  not  precifely  facing  the  ead  ;  but  rather  inclines  a 
little  towards  the  fouth.  Its  length  is  92  feet  10  inches  5  and  the  length  of  the 
north  front,  as  alfo  of  the  fouth  front,  is  98  feet. 
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and  from  this  platform  the  heps  begin  again,  and  were  con¬ 
tinued  quite  up  to  the  firft  grand  portal ;  the  outlide  of  which 
is  vifible  at  (b),  only  now  bricked  up. 

Besides  this,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally 
any  entrance  to  the  infide  of  the  caftie  whatever  ;  except  by  a 
fmall,  narrow,  arched  paflage,  fome  feet  from  the  ground  on  the 
outfide,  and  direfUy  under  where  the  draw-bridge  was;  and 
which  is  now  the  pafifage,  from  the  infide  of  the  caftie,  to  the 
debtors  cell ;  and  through  which  the  prefent  entrance  is  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  calfle.  The  debtors  grate  is  reprefented 
juft  over  (o)  ;  and  this  little  paftage,  which  was  unqueftionably 
the  old  fally-port,  is  juft  behind  it.  We  fee  here,  therefore, 
almoft  precifely  the  fame  precautions  ufed  as  at  Rochefter*. 
And  as  there  is  this  refemblance  between  the  approach  to  the 
firft  grand  portal  here,  and  that  at  Rochefter  ;  fo,  in  the  next 
place,  we  find  here  alfo  a  veftibule  in  the  little  tower,  between 
it  and  the  fecond  portal.  And  this  veftibule  was,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  left  very  open,  and,  in  appearance,  carelefsly  defended ; 
for  each  of  the  three  great  arches,  feen  at  (c),  together  with  a 
fourth,  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  though  now  bricked  up, 
were  formerly  left  entirely  open  ;  as  moft  manifeftly  appears,, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bricked  up.  And  they  are 
fo  large,  and  take  up  fo  great  a  part  of  the  fide  walls,  that  this 
veftibule  muft  have  had  almoft  the  appearance  of  an  open  por¬ 
tico,  rather  than  of  a  room ;  and  muft  have  been  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ornament  to  the  caftie :  whilft  its  great  height,  and  its 
being  (as  at  Rochefter)  merely  the  paflage  between  the  firft  and 
fecond  portal,  rendered  this  circumftance  no  ways  detrimental 
in  cafe  of  a  clofe  fiege.  At  prefent,  this  veftibule  not  only  has. 

*  As  to  a  little  fquare  door,  at  a  confiderable  height  upon  the  fteps,  on  one 
fide,  it  fee  ms  manifeftly  a  modern  breach,  very  rudely  made. 
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ks  arches  bricked  up,  but  it  is  alfo  divided  into  two  rooms,  one 
over  the  other;  and  it  is  in  the  upper  room  principally,  that  the 
remains  of  the  two  portals  are  to  be  diicovered.  We  there  fee, 
diredly  oppofite  to  the  three  arches  reprefented  at  (c),  one  vaft 
arch,  in  the  wall  of  the  cattle,  reaching  quite  acrofs  the  whole 
fide  of  the  veftibule  >  and  under  this  a  lecond  great  arch,  but 
of  letter  dimenfions,  which  was  the  fecond  portal  ;  and  kill 
under  this,  in  the  lower  room,  may  be  difeerned  the  remains  of 
the  fide  pillars.  And  in  the  upper  chamber  alfo,  near  the  floor, 
at  the  fouth  end,  may  be  difeerned  the  top  of  the  flrtt  great  por¬ 
tal  ;  the  outflde  of  which  is  viftble  at  (b).  There  is  ftill  a  paf- 
fage  from  this  veftibule  into  the  cattle :  and  on  one  fide  of  it 
is  a  fmall  arch,  now  walled  up,  communicating  with  a  winding 
ftair-cafe  at  that  corner,  which  went  to  the  top  of  the  cattle, 
and  is  (hewn  at  (a)  in  the  plan,  fig.  XX.  PJ.  XXIV. 

But  there  was  one  great  Angularity  in  this  little  tower  that 
contained  the  veftibule,  which  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed  : 
for  under  the  veftibule,  was  originally  an  open  arch,  and  a 
vaulted  room,  or  rather  recefs,  left  quite  expoled  to  the  area  be¬ 
fore  the  cattle  :  its  roof,  or  ceiling,  was  richly  decorated  with 
interfering  arches ;  and  it  muft  have  had  a  fine  effedt,  and  have 
greatly  increafed  the  beautiful  appearance  of  this  front:,  and, 
notwithftanding  its  leeming  fo  light  and  airy,  it  was  by  no  means 
a  weak  part  of  the  building ;  for  the  fide  walls  of  this  recefs 
are  of  extraordinary  ftrength  ;  and  the  wall  at  the  back  of  it, 
adjoining  to  the  cattle,  is  eleven  feet  thick.  And  indeed,  as 
being  the  very  ftrongeft  part  of  the  cattle,  the  front  arch  (ori¬ 
ginally  open)  is  now  filled  up,  and  this  recefs  is  converted  into 
the  felons  cell;  whofe  grate  is  feen  over  (p),  fig.  XXVI;  and 
the  entrance  to  it  is  made  in  the  fide  wall,  from  the  debtors 
cell.  It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  the  veftibule  and  portal, 

and 
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and  the  top  of  the  hairs,  being  here  at  fo  great  an  height,  there 
were  not  any  windows  whatever  in  this  eahern  front  of  the 
calfle,  except  in  the  hair-cafe,  and  in  the  vehibule  itfelf.  For 
on  the  level  with  the  grand  apartments  there  were  only  loop¬ 
holes,  and  thofe  in  the  places  where  they  are  reprefented. 
hg.  XXVI.  The  arches  that  appear  in  this  front  are  merely 
ornamental,  as  well  as  the  pilahers  againh  the  wall :  and  even 
the  two  at  (d),  which  have  fo  much  the  appearance  of  a 
window,  were  moh  manifehly  only  a  fantahic  variation  of  orna¬ 
ment,  or  perhaps  placed  there  even  by  way  of  deception.  But 
on  all  the  other  fides  of  the  cable  were  very  magnificent  win¬ 
dows,  at  a  great  height,  being  on  the  floor  where  the  principal  and 
hate  apartments  were  htuated  ;  and  four  of  thefe  may  be  feen 
within  the  four  great  arches  of  the  web  front,  fig.  XXVII. 
And  that  every  one  of  thefe  were  in  reality  windows,  is  moh 
evident,  becaufe  the  pillars  and  frames  hill  remain  entire,  and 
they  are  filled  up  with  materials  quite  different  from  thofe  of  the 
cable  walls ;  fome  with  brick,  and  fome  with  rough  hones 
and  mortar.  There  is,  however,  on  this  fide,  a  little  lower 
down,  at  (f),  a  brick  arch,  and  modern  window,  which  muh 
carefully  be  dihinguifhed  from  the  reh ;  it  having  been  forced 
out  in  thefe  latter  ages,  as  appears  moh  clearly  from  the  breaks 
in  the  ornaments  on  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  wall,  where  there 
never  was  any  window  or  opening  originally,  except  a  loop¬ 
hole,  and  arch  leading  to  it.  The  little  door  alfo  at  (g), 
fig.  XXVII.  which  now  is  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  hair-cafes 
of  the  cable,  marked  (b)  in  the  plan,  fig.  XX.  pi.  XXIV.  has 
in  like  manner,  been  forced  out  of  late  years,  through  the 
cavity  where  was  a  loop-hole. 

It  is  alfo  further  to  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  this  web 
front,  that  the  fpace  within  the  letters  (h  i  k  1)  has  been  faced 
with  new  work  ;  but  all  the  other  part  of  it  appears  moh  clear- 
Vol.  IV.  Fff  ly 
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3 y  to  be  the  old  wall,  and  to  have  the  original  ornaments  dill  re¬ 
maining.  And  even  the  new  work  has  been  finifhed  in  a  manner 
exaflly  fuitable  thereto  ;  and  has  preferved  the  windows  in  the 
very  places  where  the  perforations  of  the  old  ones  were  found  ; 
and  has  them  ornamented  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  thole  on  the 
other  tides  of  the  cadle,  and  to  the  two  other  old  and  original 
ones  on  each  fide  in  this  front.  And  it  appears,  that  this  new 
work  is  but  of  little  thicknefs,  and  a  mere  facing  of  done  ;  for 
the  old  wall,  with  the  original  galleries  therein,  remains  dill 
entire  behind  it. 

At  (m)  and  (n),  fig.  XXVII.  are  the  two  arches  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  in  this  cadle,  as  being  intended  to  deceive 
by  an  appearance  of  weaknefs.  And  in  order  to  make  the 
deception  dill  dronger,  there  were  in  each  of  them  four  loop¬ 
holes  at  the  top,  as  here  reprefented.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  infide  of  the  building,  however,  we  not  only  find  the  wall 
as  thick  here  as  in  any  other  part,  but  there  are  actually  moreover 
two  great  buttrelTes,  or  rather  two  oblique  walls,  each  fupported 
by  a  great  arch,  and  reaching  from  the  middle  wall  to  the  back 
of  thele  arches;  which  walls  dill  remain,  and  are  reprefented  in 
the  plan,  fig.  XX.  at  (c  d,  e  f ). 

As  to  the  infide  of  this  cadle  ;  it  having  been  long  ufed  as  a 
common  county  gaol,  it  is  fo  built  up  with  a  variety  of  rooms, 
cells,  and  offices,  and  all  the  great  arches  leading  to  the  loop¬ 
holes  are  fo  carefully  bricked  up,  that  many  curious  particulars, 
and  marks  of  the  old  mode  of  fortification,  can  no  longer  be 
feen.  Enough  however  remains,  to  merit  attention. 

And  on  this  occafion  I  cannot  but  obierve,  with  regard  to 
this  cadle  (and  would  beg  leave  to  extend  the  obfervation  to 
many  others  alfo),  that  although  it  appears  upon  record,  that  it 
was  ufed  as  a  priioa  long  ago  ;  and  even  fo  early  as  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  I.  yet  we  mud  by  no  means  conceive  from  thence,  that 
it  was  ufed  for  that  purpofe  only ;  and  that  the  whole  building  was, 
from  the  firft,  a  mere  prifon,  as  it  now  is.  For  the  real  fact 
feems  (from  many  circumhances)  to  have  been  this  ;  that  the 
dungeons,  or  vaults,  of  this,  or  of  other  cables,  fo  hud  to  have  been 
prifons,  were  appointed  by  royal  authority  to  b c  public  and  privi¬ 
leged  prifons  at  all  times  ;  whereas  the  dungeons  of  other  cattles 
were  permitted  to  be  ufed  as  fuch  only  in  time  of  war,  and  it 
was  unlawful  at  other  times  to  confine  any  perfons  therein  ; 
whilft  the  upper  apartments  of  all  thefe  towers,  in  both 
cafes,  were  conhantly  ufed  as  hate  apartments,  for  the  refidence 
of  great  officers,  and  of  their  attendants,  notwithflanding  the 
prifons  underneath.  And  hence,  perhaps,  arofe  the  practice,  in 
early  times,  of  committing  hate  prifoners  to  the  cuhody  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lords,  at  pleafure.;  which  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  origin  of  it  was  forgotten. 

The  inlide  of  this  cable,  in  head  of  containing  an  open  yard, 
as  it  does  now,  was  filled  up  with  the  floors  of  moh  magnificent 
and  fpacious  apartments.  And,  although  the  timbers  are  at  prefent 
removed,  and  only  fmall  fheds  are  built  againh  the  walls,  yet 
traces  of  the  original  diipofition  of  the  whole  may  plainly  be 
difcovered,  by  any  perfon  accuhomed  to  examine  thefe  kind  of 
buildings :  and  there  are  hill  vifible  the  marks  of  the  hrong 
partition-wall,  running  acrols  from  weh  to  eah.  In  the  middle 
part,  this  wall  is  thrown  down  from  (d  e)  to  (g  h),  fig.  XX. 
pi.  XXIV,  ;  but  one  of  the  gaolers,  hill  living,  remembers  the 
foundations  of  that  part  being  difcovered,  under  the  pavement  of 
the  prefent  yard;  and  that  on  digging  down  by  the  fide  of  it, 
they  found  great  arches  of  communication  made  through  it 
underground,  and  the  apparent  remains  of  vaults  or  dungeons. 
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It  appears  alfo,  that  the  apartments  on  the  ground-floor  of 
this  caftle  were  vaulted  over  with  ftone ;  for  a  great  part  of  the 
old  vault,  at  (g  1  m  n),  {till  remains,  and  alfo  the  great  {tone 
arches  of  the  buttrefles  (c  d  e  f),  and  a  {tone  vaulting  over  a 
part  where  the  prefent  chapel  *  is,  between  (c  d)  and  (o  p). 

At  (d  e),  where  the  remaining  proje&ion  of  the  partition  wall 
is,  may  be  feen  a  part  rounded  off,  and  now  cafed  with  brick* 
having  the  appearance  of  a  round  tower :  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  is  a  deep,  circular,  cavity  of  {tone  work,  like  the  pipe  of 
a  well ;  which  has  been  filled  up  in  the  memory  of  perfons  now 
living  ;  here  therefore  was,  in  all  probability,  the  original  well, 
in  the  wall  of  the  caftle ;  as  at  Rochefter  and  Canterbury.  And 
it  appears  that  there  was  alfo  a  paffage  to  it  from  one  of  the 
galleries,  through  the  wall,  the  entrance  to  which  is  now  bricked 
up,  but  {till  vifible. 

As  to  the  galleries  themfelves,  a  part  of  them  {till  remains, 
and  it  is  manifeft  that  there  were  two ;  one  nearly  on  the  level 
with  the  ftate  apartments,  and  the  other  {till  higher  up  in  the 
building :  and  they  feem  to  have  been  conftrudted  much  like 
thofe  at  Rochefter,  having  fmajl  afcents  and  defcents  in  them,  to 
pafs  over  the  places  where  the  chimneys  went  through  the  walls* 

But  as  to  thofe  chimnies,  or  any  of  the  other  paflages,  or 
cavities  in  the  walls,  they  are  all  here  fo  carefully  flop¬ 
ped  up,  and  have  fo  many  buildings  erected  againft  them, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  difcerned  as  to  their  fituation  or 
flrudture.  The  flair-cafe  alfo  at  the  fouth  weft  corner  (being 
made  ufe  of  to  lead  to  that  which  is  now  the  hofpital  of  the 
caftle),  is  flopped  up,  fo  as  to  have  no  communication  with  the 


*  The  ancient  chapel-,  mentioned  in  old  records  as  being  in  this  caftle,  niuft 
have  been,  mod  probably,  on  a  level  with  the  principal  floor,  and  ftate  apartments ; 
and  could  not  have  been  originally  here,  where  there  was  neither  light  nor  a  con¬ 
venient  approach. 
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hifide  of  the  building,  except  juft  with  thofe  apartments;  and 
the  entrance  of  it  now,  is  only  through  the  forced  door-way, 
at  (g)>  %  XXVII.  And  the  other  ftair-cafe,  at  the  north  eaft 
corner,  is  walled  up  entirely. 

Having  been  thus  particular  in  the  defcription  of  thefe  four 
caftles,  I  fhall  more  briefly  defcribe  the  few  others  which  X 
think  it  neceflary  to  refer  to. 

And  the  next  I  fhall  mention  is  Portchefter :  and  here  again 
we  find  the  great  tower  entered  originally  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
for  it  has  ftill  remaining  a  ftair-cafe  on  the  outfide,  at  (a  b), 
fig.  XXI.  pi.  XXIII.'  and  at  the  top  of  this  was  the  grand  por¬ 
tal;  and  a  veftibule  at  (g),  with  a  fecond  portal  in  it.  And  011 
each  fide  this  veftibule  were  two  rooms  ;  one  of  which,  (c), 
ferved  for  a  chapel ;  and  the  other,  (d),  tradition  fays,  is  that 
wherein  queen  Elizabeth  lodged  when  fhe  vifited  Portfmouth* 

This  tower  was  exceeding  lofty,  and  had  four  floors  ;  but 
there  were  no  large  windows  on  any  of  them,  except  in  the  third 
ftory,  which  is  very  high  ;  and  on  which  were  the  ftate  apart¬ 
ments-  And  there  was  one  great  Angularity  in  this  building; 
that  as  it  ftands  not  in  the  middle  of  the  caftle  area,  or  detached1 
from'the  outworks,  like  moft  other  towers;  but  at  one  corner 
of  that  area,  and  on  the  very  outermoft  wall  ;  and  was  there-- 
fore,  at  all  times,  expofed  to  the  enemies  attacks;  it  had  no 
windows,  even  on  the  floor  where  the  grand  apartments  were, 
on  the  outfide  next  the  country;  but  only  windows  on  the' 
two  fides  that  were  next  the  court  of  the  caftle  :  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  apartments  had  only  loop-holes  on  any  fide,  with  fteps* 
up  to  them,  as  at  Rochefter. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  well  in  this  tower,  at  the  corner,, 
at  (e),  the  pipe  of  which  was  carried  up  to  the  floors  above,  but. 
not  quite  to  the  top.  It  is  now  filled  up  ;  but  the  ftone  work; 
of  it  is  clearly  to  be  difcerned  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  the. 
remainder  of  the  pipe  afcending  upwards. 


And 
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And  there  was  alfo  a  round  hair-cafe,  at  (f).  And  the  lower 
apartments  were  all  vaulted  with  hone.  And  there  is,  at  a  con- 
liderable  height,  one  appearance  in  the  walls,  within  the  tower, 
which  I  confefs  I  do  not  at  ail  know  how  to  account  for :  and 
that  is,  four  curious  hone  mouldings  fixed  againft  ojie  of  the 
walls,  in  each  of  the  two  great  divifions  of  the  tower,  in  the 
form  of  a  V,  and  reaching  from  fide  to  fide:  they  are  manifeflly 
wrought  with  great  care;  but  whether  they  contain  flues,  or 
pipes,  for  the  conveyance  of  found,  or  were  for  any  other  pur- 
pole,  muh  be  left  to  conjecture  merely  ;  and  therefore  ought 
not,  without  further  examination,  to  be  afferted. 

The  next  cable  I  fhall  mention,  that  of  Colcheher,  built 
moll  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
one  would  fufpeCt,  at  firh  fight,  to  be  very  different  from  thole 
already  defcribed  ;  hut  on  a  nearer  infpeCtion  it  will  be  found  to 
have  been  originally  much  the  fame.  For  as  to  the  p refen t 
grand  portal,  or  gate-way,  on  the  ground,  on  the  fouth  tide  or 
this  building,  notwithhanding  it  is  a  moh  finifhed  piece  of 
•  workman  (hip,  and  plainly  no  forced  entrance,  like  many  others, 
yet  it  will  be  found,  like  the  prefent  magnificent  hair-cafe  at 
Dover,  (to  be  indeed  antiquated  itlelf),  but  not  to  have  been 
the  original  entrance. 

Whoever  examines  it  carefully,  will  find,  that  although  it 
has  a  groove  remaining  for  a  portcullis,  and  although  there 
were  alfo  ancient  feats  within  the  gate  for  the  wardours,  yet 
that  tne  whole  of  this  portal  is  plainly  not  of  the  fame  work- 
manfhip  with  the  reh  of  the  cable;  but  was  inferted  in  later 

r 

ages,  near  the  principal  circular  hair-cafe;  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  war  had  rendered  the  old  devices  lefs  ufeful. 
And  on  this  cccafion,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  fuch  kind 
of  infertions  of  large  mafies  of  new  work  (though  themfelves 
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of  a  very  remote  date)  in  more  ancient  ftrudtures,  are  not  at  ail 
unufual  ;  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  fome  of  our  cathedrals. 
There  is*  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich;  where  we  find,  in  the  weft  front,  one  of 
the  moft  magnificent  great  windows  in  England,  although  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  building  is  known  to  have  been  eredled 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  long  before  fuch  kind  of  windows 
came  in  u(e;  and  carries  evident  marks  of  that  age.  And  the 
fact  is,  that  this  window  was  inferted,  as  a  complete  piece  of 
frame  work,  the  old  lolid  wall  having  been  cut  away  for  that 
purpofe,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.-;  when  the  great  weft  door, 
which  has  a  pointed  arch,  was  alio  conftrudled.  And,  upon 
making  a  late  repair,  it  was  found  that  the  frame  of  ftone 
work  was  fo  totally  diftindl  from  the  reft  of  the  front  wall, 
as  even  to  have  flown  confiderably  therefrom. 

But,  to  return- to  Colchefter  caftle  ;  on  the  north  fide  are  the 
manifeft  veftiges  of  the  ancient  and  original  entrance  ;  for  there 
we  find  an  arched  gate,  or  portal,  at  a  conliderable  height, 
bricked  up,  as  is  (hewn  fig.  XXII.  pi.  XXIV.  and  diredlly  under 
it  are  the  remains  of  ftrong  foundations  of  a  ftair-cafe,  or  adjoin¬ 
ing  building,  as  at  Canterbury  ;  and  the  marks  of  the  fteps  from 
thence  downwards,  are  plainly  to  be  difcerned  on  the  wall. 
And  adjoining  to  this  arch,  on  the  inlide,  is  a  narrow  gallery, 
and  alfo  a  lmall  round  ftair-cafe,  which  does  not  defcend  any 
lower  down,  but  goes  from  thence  up  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  And  the  other  larger  ftair-cafe,  which  went  from 
the  bottom  of  the  caftle  to  the  top,  was  for  fecurity  placed  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  at  a  great  diftance  from  this  entrance.  There 
are  no  large  windows  now  remaining  in  the  walls :  that  is,  none 
of  thofe  that  were  placed  in  this  building  originally.  For  the 
whole  upper  part  of  it  has  been  taken  down,  nearly  as  far  as 
6  the 
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the  floor  of  the  old  date  rooms,  in  which  apartments  alone  fuch 
windows  were  placed.  And  as  to  the  prefent  great  windows 
in  the  room  which  has,  with  fo  much  tafte,  been  fitted  up  as 
a  library  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  in  the  room  adjoining,  they  were 
forced  out,  only  a  few  years  ago,  with  much  labour,  in 
places  where  there  were  originally  only  loop-holes.  Neither 
is  there  now  remaining  any  inclofed  gallery,  going  quite  round 
the  caftle,  within  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls.  But  the  vefliges 
of  fuch  a  pafl'age  may  very  plainly  be  traced  at  the  very  top  of 
the  walls  as  they  now  (land  ;  the  walk  which  is  there  at  pre¬ 
fent,  funk  in  the  midft  of  the  walls  like  a  fort  of  channel,  being 
moft  evidently  the  bottom  part  of  fuch  a  gallery.  Which  cir- 
cumfiance  has  been  very  judicioufly  obferved  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
who  has  given  a  very  curious  account  of  this  building.  The 
chimneys,  whereof  four  at  leaft  {fill  remain,  and  the  drains,  are 
all  conftrudted  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  at  Rochefier. 
And  the  afcent  to  all  the  loop-holes  is  by  fteps  under  the  arches, 
as  in  thofe  of  the  lowermoft  ftory  of  that  caftle  :  but  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  arches  themfelves  at  the  top  is  here  very  different, 
they  being  made  (helving  down  towards  the  loop-holes;  which 
rnuft  have  admitted  weapons  from  without  more  eafily,  and 
have  been  attended  with  inconvenience.  Probably,  this  being- 
one  of  the  earlieft  buildings  of  the  kind  in  England,  the  method 
of  floping  the  arches  the  contrary  way,  as  a  further  precaution, 
was  not  then  invented  or  thought  of. 

This  caftle  is  of  vaft  dimenfions,  being  about  168  feet  in 
length,  and  127  in  breadth;  and  there  muft  have  been  three  or 
four  magnificent  rooms,  at  leaft,  on  every  floor. 

The  deception  with  regard  to  the  round  tower  at  one  corner 
of  it,  (the  walls  of  which  are  above  20  feet  thick),  I  have  before 
taken  notice  of.  And  Mr.  Morant  informs  us.,  that  there  was 
remaining,  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  very  fine  well 

within 
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within  the  building,  which  was  foon  after  that  time  deftroyed, 
by  one  Wheeley  :  and,  unlefs  I  was  much  miftaken,  I  per¬ 
ceived  traces  of  it,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  foundations  of 
one  of  the  crofs  walls,  now  pulled  down. 

I  shall  only  juft  add,  that  the  prefent  little  entrance  into 
the  caftle,  through  the  eaft  wall,  adjoining  to  what  is  now  the 
yard  of  the  prifon,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  no  fally-port, 
but  merely  a  way  forced  through  the  arch  of  an  old  loop-hole  : 
and  another  door-way  has  been  ftill  more  rudely  forced  out  in 
the  north  front,  at  a  little  diftance  beneath  the  ancient  original 
portal ;  the  reprefentation  of  which  I  have  omitted  in  the  fketch 
of  that  front,  to  avoid  confufion. 

There  remains  now  to  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  illuflration, 
only  one  more  building  of  this  fort,  Guilford  caftle  ;  of  which  I 
(hall  add  a  fhort  defcription,  both  becaufe  it  is  a  mod  venerable 
piece  of  antiquity,  that  deferves  to  be  faved  from  oblivion,  and 
on  account  of  its  having  fome  great  particularities  in  it  worth 
notice.  As  to  the  red,  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
that  might  be  referred  to,  I  fhall  only  fay,  they  will,  on 
infpe&ion,  be  found,  in  general,  to  confirm  the  obfervations  here 
made.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expe&ed,  that  every  kind  of 
device  met  with  at  Rochefler  (hould  be  found  in  all  of  them. 

Guilford  caftle  is  fmaller  than  any  of  thole  already  de- 
fcribed,  although  king  John  is  known  to  have  had  his  refidence 
here  fometimes ;  and  once  to  have  kept  his  birth-day  in  it.  It 
is  in  dimenfions  only  42  feet  and  an  half,  by  47,  or  thereabouts; 
and  contained  only  one  room  on  a  floor,  having  no  partition* 
wall. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  were  no  windows,  nor  even 
fo  much  as  loop-holes  ;  but  in  the  upper  ftories,  there  was  one 
great  window,  near  the  middle,  on  each  fide  ;  the  form  of  which 
Vol.  IV.  Ggg  was 
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was  fuch  as  is  reprefented  fig.  XXIII.  PI.  XXIII.:  as  to  the  reft 
of  the  prefent  windows,  they  are  all  modern  breaches :  and  even 
dome  of  the  old  ones  have  plainly  been  altered,  and  repaired  ;  and 
have  even  had  frames  and  pillars  of  brick- work  inferted.  The 
prefent  entrance  alfo,  is  manifeftly  a  breach  made  in  thefe  later 
ages.  And  the  original  entrance  may  be  ftill  perceived  to  have  been 
undoubtedly  through  a  ftone  arch,  in  the  midft  of  the  weft 
front,  at  a  confiderable  height ;  and  muft  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  flair-cafe,  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall.  This 
arch,  in  which  is  a  great  peculiarity  (it  being  a  pointed  one, 
although  of  a  date  long  before  pointed  arches  were  introduced 
into  Common  ufe  *)  ftill  remains  very  perfedl.  And  although 
it  now  paifes  for  a  window  ;  yet  that  it  was  the  ancient  portal, 
is  manifeft,  both  from  the  ftone  arch  within,  which  exa&ly 
correiponds  with  it,  and  differs  from  the  arches  of  all  the 
windows ;  and  alfo  from  hence,  that  whereas  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  other  three  fades  are  at  the  fame  height  from 
the  ground,  this  arch  and  portal  is  fome  feet  lower,  and  its 
bottom  level  with  the  marks  of  the  floor  within.  Its  form  may 
he  feen  rudely  fketched,  Fig.  XXIV. 

Th.^re  was  a  circular  flair-cafe  in  one  corner  of  this  ca file  : 
and  there  are  al£b  galleries  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  as  at 
Rochefter.  There  is,  likewife,  one  very  odd  piece  of  for¬ 
tification  ;  which  is,  the  mock  appearance  of  a  falfe  entrance, 
or  Tally  port,  at  one  corner,  on  the  ground,  feeming  to  be  filled 


*  In  a  very  curious  manufcripr,  which  I  was  once  favoured  with  a  fight  of, 
containing  an  account  of  the  late  earl  of  Strathmore’s  travels  through  Spain, 
mention  is  made  of  a  like  fingularity  :  for  in  the  Aquedudt  near  Segovia, 
which  was  undoubtedly  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  there  are  alfo  fome  pointed 
arches. 
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up  with  large  fquare  ftones,  of  a  different  kind  from  the  reft  of 
the  caftle ;  and  having,  in  order  to  iucreafe  the  deception, 
machicolations  over  it,  at  a  great  height,  as  if  to  defend  it 
from  attacks.  See  Fig.  XXVr.  PI.  XXill. 

I  might  extend  thefe  general  oblervations  much  further, 
to  the  confideration  of  many  other  caftles ;  but  to  avoid  being 
unneceflarily  tedious,  (hall  only  add,  that  although  there  was 
another  mode  of  fortification  ;  namely  that  of  having  a  round 
tower,  or  keep,  on  the  top  of  a  fteep  artificial  mount  ;  yet  even 
here  the  fame  kind  of  rules  were,  in  home  meafure,  oblerved ; 
and  within  thofe  very  keeps  there  muft  have  been  magnificent 
rooms  in  their  upper  ftories  ;  as  appears  from  what  Dr.  Borlafe 
has  faid,  in  his  account  of  thole  caftles,  which  were  the  places 
of  refidence  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Cornwall. 

And  where  we  find,  befides  a  keep  on  an  hill,  an  additional 
tower,  communicating  with  it,  by  means  of  a  gallery,  and 
draw-bridge,  as  at  Tunbridge  ;  fuch  additional  tower  had 
alfo  magnificent  apartments  in  the  upper  ftories  ;  and  was 
fortified  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  deferibed  ; 
only  the  entrance  here,  was  not  fo  carefully  l'ecured,  the  great 
ftrengtb  of  all  being  in  the  keep,  to  which  a  retreat  might  be 
made  through  the  gallery. 

But,  the  rule  of  having  the  ftate  apartments,  very  high, 
and  generally  in  the  third  ftory,  was  invariably  oblerved  in 

all. 

And  hence  perhaps  we  may  account  for  an  odd  circumftance, 
in  fome  very  magnificent  modern  houfes,  built  on  the  fite  of 
ancient  caftles;  namely,  that  the  grand  apartments  are  there 
alfo,  on  the  third  ftory,  where,  in  other  houfes,  we  find  only 
the  Attic  ftory,  and  apartments  of  an  inferior  kind. 

This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  at  Chatfworth,  the  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Devonlhire,  in  Derbyfhire;  and  at  Belvoir  caftle,  the 
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feat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  in  Lincolnfhire.  And  thefe  noble 
houfes,  being  built  on  the  fite  of  antient  cables,  where  the 
Rate  rooms  were  always  on  that  Rory,  this  old  cuRom,  pro¬ 
bably,  was  preferved,  both  as  a  mark  of  ancient  dignity,  and 
as  a  proof  of  their  original. 

I  might  mention  many  paflages,  in  HolinRied,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  which  may  be  explained,  and  illuRrated,  by 
means  of  the  account  here  given  ;  and  efpecially  fuch  as  relate 
to  the  fieges  of  thefe  caRles  j  and  to  the  refidence  of  many* 
royal  perfonages,  with  their  courts,  within  their  walls,  and 
in  thefe  very  towers,  which  have  often,  through  miRake,  been 
conceived  to  have  been  mere  dungeons,  from  their  being  called 
Keeps :  but  the  doing  fo,  would  render  this  paper  too  long  ; 
and  would  be  an  improper  intrufion  on  the  time  and  patience  of 
the  Society,  which  has  already  perhaps  been  too  much  broken 
in  upon.  I  fhall  therefore,  only  juR  extra#  one  curious  piece 
of  hiRory,  relating  to  RocheRer  caRle,  which  will  Rrongly 
confirm  the  obfervations  I  have  ventured  to  make,  on  the 
Rrength  of  this  building,  and  on  the  mode  of  defence.  “  King 
“  John  (fays  Holinfhed)  *  having  recovered  Rrength  about 
“  him,  and  being  advertifed  that  William  de  Albanie  was 
“  entered  into  the  caRle  of  RocheRer,  with  a  great  number  of 
“  knights,  men  of  arms,  and  other  foldiers,  haRed  thither 
with  his  whole  army,  and  befieged  them  within;  inforcing 
««  himfelf  by  all  ways  poflible  to  win  the  caRle,  as  well  by 
“  battering  the  walls  with  engines*  as  by  giving  thereto  many 
aflaults  :  but  the  garrifon  within,  confiRing  of  ninety  and 
four  knights,  beRdes  demilances,  and  other  ioldien,  de- 
fended  the  place  very  manfully,  in  hope  of  refcue  from  the 
^  barons.  At  length  they  within,  for  want  of  vittels ,  were 

*  Holinlhed,  v.  iii.  p,  j88.  b. 
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<  conftrained  to  yield  it  unto  the  king,  after  it  had  been  be- 
4  lieged  the  fpace  of  threefcore  days.-  ■-■-And  true  it  is, 
4  there  had  been  no  liege,  in  thofe  days,  more  earneftly  in- 
‘  forced,  nor  more  obftinately  defended :  for  after  that  all  the 
4  limmes  of  the  caftell  had  been  reverfed ,  and  thrown  down ,  they, 
4  kept  the  mafer  tower ,  till  half  thereof  was  overthrown  ;  and 
4  after  kept  the  other  half  till ,  through  famine ,  they  were  con- 
4 framed  to  yield ,  having  nothing  but  horfe-fef  and  water  to. 
fufain  their  lives  with  all” 
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XXVI.  Mr.  Pegge’s  Rem arhs  on  the  Bones  of  Fowls 
found  in  Chriftchurch-Twynham,  Hampfliire.  In 
a  Fetter  to  the  Secretary . 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dec.  5,  17 76. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  NORRIS. 


DEAR  SIR, 

IF  Angularity  be  any  motive  for  furprize  and  admiration,  the 
late  difcovery  at  Chrift-Church,  in  Hampfhire,  may  juftly 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  curious  and  inquifitive.  At  that  an¬ 
cient  monaftery,  now  the  feat  of  my  mold  refpedled  friend 
Guftavus  Brander,  efq..  the  prior,  who  was  a  very  conflderable 
ecclefiaftic  [#],  though  not  mitred,  had  his  proper  refedtory, 
with  a  chapel  adjoining.  At  the  entrance  of  this  chapel,  juft 
within  the  walls,  a  flat  ftone,  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and 
two  feet  wide,  was  obferved  to  be  cemented  with  lead  to  the 
reft  of  the  pavement,  which  raifing,  by  fuch  an  extraordinary 

[a\  The  revenues  were  valued,  26  Hi  VIII.  at  £.  312.  7  s.  o d,  or,  as  Speed 
has  it,  at  £.  544.  6  s, 
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circumftance,  the  curiofity  of  the  worthy  proprietor,  he  thought 
proper  to  have  the  hone  taken  up,  in  order  to  examine,  whether 
lomething  of  confequence  might  not  lie  concealed  underneath ; 
when,  to  his  great  aftonilhmeiit,  he  found  only  a  vaft  quantity 
of  the  bones  of  fowls,  to  the  amount  nearly  of  half  a  bulhel, 
as  of  hens  and  cocks  (as  the  fpurs  fhewed),  and  of  herons  and 
bitterns,  as  plainly  could  be  difcerned  by  the  uncommon  length 
of  the  tibiae  [3]. 

This  is  the  faff  j  a  fact  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that 
there  is  certainly  fome  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it.  And  yet 
the  appearance  is  fo  uncommon  [y],  fo  new ,  I  fuppofe  I  may 
fay,  to  all  our  Englifh  antiquaries,  that  one  may  be  tempted  to 
endeavour  to  elucidate  it,  though  it  were  only  by  conjefture ; 
and  indeed  nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be  offered  or  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  cafe. 

Now  there  is  no  imaginable  reafon  for  preferving  the  bones 
of ‘fowls  by  interment,  and  in  a  religious  place,  from  their 
ufe  as  viands;  and  therefore  one  is  compelled  to  feek  out  for 
lome  more  probable  caule.  And  there  feems  to  be  no  abfurdity 
in  fuppofing,  that  in  more  ancient  times  there  had  food  a  Pagan 
temple  on  the  lite  of  our  chapel. 

For  firft,  we  read  in  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  £C  that  the  holy 
64  doCtors  [Faganus  and  Duvanus]  after  they  had  almoft  extin- 
44  tinguifhed  Paganifm  over  the  whole  ifland  [of  Britain],  de- 
44  dicated  the  temples  that  had  been  founded  in  honour  of  many 
44  Gods,  to  the  one  only  God  and  his  Saints,  and  filled  them 
44  with  congregations  of  Chriffians  [/].”  That  is,  they  con- 

[3]  See  Mr.  Brander’s  own  account  of  them,  p.  1 17°  Art.  IX.  of  this  volume, 
[c]  I  have  been  fliewn  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gough,  fome  lucli  bones,  which  he 
hirnfelf  took  out  of  a  vault,  juft  then  opened,  in  or  near  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  . 
York,  but  notin  fo  large  a  quantity,,  about  fix  or  eight  yeais  ago. 

[i]  Jeftr.  Monm.  iv.  c.  19,  v.  c.  i, 
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verted  the  old  temples  of  the  idolatrous  Britons  into  Chriftian 
churches  *,  and  whatever  may  become  of  Jeffrey’s  authority  in 
certain  other  refpe&s,  his  flamens  and  archflamens,  for  inftanee, 
one  may  rationally  give  credit  to  his  teftimony  in  regard  to  the 
practice  of  thefirfl  Chriftians  concerning  the  religious  ftruCtures 
of  the  Pagans ;  efpecially  as  the  proceeding  was  exaCtly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  directions  which  Gregory  the  Great  afterwards 
gave  in  relation  to  the  fame  matter.  He  bids  Mellitus  tell 
Auguftine,  “  Quid  diu  mecum  de  caufa  Anglorum  cogitans 
44  traCtavi,  videlicet  quia  [i.  e.  quod]  fana  idolorum  deftrui  in 
««  eadem  gente  minime  debeant ;  fed  ipfa  quae  in  eis  funt  idola 
44  deftruantur ;  aqua  benedi&a  fiat,  in  eifdem  fanis  afpergatur, 
44  altaria  conflruantur,  reliquiae  ponantur:  quia  ft  fana  eadem 
44  bene  conftrudia  funt  necejfe  eft  ut  a  cultn  daemonum  in  obfequio  veri 
“  Dei  debeant  commutari and  then  he  adds  the  reafon  for  this 
meafure,  and  a  fenfible  one  it  is,  efpecially  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  preferving  fo  many  ufeful  and  fub- 
ftantial  edifices,  46  Ut  dum  gens  ipfa  eadem  fana  fua  non  videt 
44  deftrui,  de  corde  errorem  deponat,  et  Deum  verum  cognofcens 
44  ac  adorans,  ad  loca  quae  confuevit  familiarius  concurrat  [>].” 
Thus  Ol.  Wormius,  fpeaking  of  a  lingular  old  Church,  fays, 
Sufpicor  Fanum  fuiffe  idolatricum  in  ChrijUanos  ufus  tandem  conver - 
furn  [f  ].  Thus  an  heathen  temple  at  Canterbury  was  turned  into 
a  church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Pancrace,  as  Thorne  reports  [g], 
Mr.  Somner,  indeed,  difputes  this  fa&,  becaufe  Bede  has 
omitted  it ;  but  little,  methinks,  can  be  concluded  from  the 
filence  of  a  general  writer,  who  lived  fo  remote,  concerning 

[/)  Beda,  1.  c.  30. 

[/]  Mon.  Dan.  p.  490. 

[, g ]  Gul.  Thorne,  inter  X  Script,  col.  1760. 
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a  fingle  tranfadtion  .of  fo  particular  a  nature.  Boniface  IV, 
however,  who  acceded  but  four  years  after  St.  Gregory, 
actually  converted  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  the  church  of  the 
blejfed Virgin  and  all  the  Martyrs  [h].  And,  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  St.  Peter’s,  Weft  min  her,  which  Mr. 
Widmore  treats  as  a  groundlefs  fidlion  [/],  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul,  London,  was  fir (l  founded  and  eredled,  as  many  think, 
in  the  very  place  where  there  had  hood  a  temple  of  Diana  [k]. 
For  though  the  very  learned  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  has  endeavoured 
to  combat  this  notion  [/],  yet  in  Bifhop  Gibfon’s  opinion  it 
ought  not  to  be  totally  or  haftily  rejedted  [ni\. 

Admitting  then  the  cuftom  of  converting  Heathen  temples 
into  Chriftian  churches,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  miflionaries  of  that  age  would,  in  all  common 
policy,  give  the  lead  offence  poffible  to  their  Pagan  neighbours  ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  would  incline  to  fhew  all  refpedt 
to  their  places  of  worfhip  confident  with  the  fundamentals  and 
the  purity  of  their  own  religion ;  that  they  would  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  invite  them  to  embrace  the  new  way  of 
worfhip,  and  nothing  that  might  alienate  their  minds,  or  ex- 
afperate  them  againft  it.  So  that  though  the  idols  themfelves 
were  commanded  to  be  deifroyed  [#],  yet  in  other  matters  it 
was  thought  prudent  for  the  preachers  to  condefcend  to  the 
weaknefs  of  the  people,  and  to  accommodate  themfelves  and 

b b ]  Platina,  p.  103. 

[/]  Enq.  into  Found,  of  Wcflminfter  Abbey,  p.  2. 

[£]  Camd.  col.  377.  feq.  Newcourt,  Repert.  L.  p.  2. 

[Z]  Stillingfleet,  Difc.  on  Antiq.  of  London,  p.542.  feq. 

Gibfon  in  Camd.  col.  378* 

(«]  Beda,  1.  cap.  30.  iii.  c.  8. 
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their  ceremonials  to  their  prejudices.  You  fhall  hear  St. 
Gregory  again,  upon  this  head,  and  a  paffage  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  remarkable,  44  Et  quia  boves  folent  in  facrificio  daemonum 
“  multos  occidere,  debet  eis  etiam  hac  de  re  aliqua  folemnitas 
“  immutari ;  ut  die  dedicationis,  vel  natalitii  fandtorum 
46  martyrum  quorum  illic  reliquiae  ponuntur,  tabernacula  fibi 
44  circa  eafdem  ecclefias  quae  ex  fanis  commutatae  funt  de  ramis 
44  arborum  faciant,  et  religions  conviviis  folemnitatem  celebrent; 
<4  nec  diabolo  jam  animalia  immolent,  et  ad  laudem  Dei  in  efa  fuo 
44  animalia  occidant,  et  donatori  omnium  de  fatietate  fua  gratias 
41  referant :  ut  dum  eis  aliqua  exterius  gaudia  refervantur,  ad 
44  interiora  gaudia  confentire  facilius  valeant.  Nam  duris  men - 
44  tibus  Jimul  omnia  abfcidere  imtojftbile  ejfe  non  dubium  eft,  quia 
44  et  is  qui  fummum  locum  afcendere  nititur,  gradibus  vel  fajftbus  non 
44  autem  faltibus  elevatur.  Sic ,  &c.  [<?].’*  Hence  then  I  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Chriflian  miffionaries,  when  they  found  the 
bones  either  of  beads  or  birds,  which  on  any  account  had  once 
been  deemed  facred,  would  not  wantonly  fcatter  them  abroad, 
efpecially  when  they  met  with  them  coliedted  together  in  a 
certain  place,  but  would  permit  them  to  remain  there  unmo- 
leded,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  a  needlefs,  and  perhaps  an  hurtful 
difguft. 

I  observe,  3dly,  that  there  was  a  religious  foundation  at 
Chrift-Church,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  theConfeflor,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  dean  and  24  fecular  canons^].  How  long  it  had 
been  in  being  before,  is  not  known  ;  but  in  all  probability,  as 
it  was  fo  large  an  edablifhment,  it  had  been  many  years  in 
growing  to  that  eminence,  and  was  confequently  of  very 

[0]  Beda,  I.  c.  30. 

[/>]  Tanner,  Notit.  p.  158. 

ancient 


found  in  Chriftchurch-Twynham,  Hampshire.  419 

ancient  ereftion.  Ch  rift- Church  lay  fo  near  to  Winchester, 
the  Venta  Belgarum,  and  the  capital  of  the  great  and  opulent 
kingdom  of  Weflex,  that  one  needs  not  wonder  it  fhould  be 
founded  early  in  the  Saxon  times.  I  fay  the  Saxon  times, 
becaufe  we  do  not  find  it  ever  had  a  Roman  appellation,  and 
its  old  names  Twinham  or  Twinamburne  [<?],  fo  plainly 
befpeaks  its  Saxon  original.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  con¬ 
clude,  from  the  leveral  matters  here  Rated,  that  this  private 
chapel  of  the  prior  was  erected  on  the  fite  of  fome  ancient 
Heathen  temple  ?  The  aboriginal  Britons,  it  is  true,  had  no 
temples,  but  then  they  had  groves  where  they  performed  their 
facrifices;  and  as  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  our  do- 
meftic  poultry,  though  they  did  not  ufe  them  in  the  way  of 
food  [r],  no  one  can  pretend  to  fay,  they  might  not  apply  them 
to  certain  purpofes  of  religion,  efpecially  as  the  Druids  com¬ 
mitted  nothing  to  writing,  and  fo  little  is  confequently  known 
concerning  the  minutiae  of  their  ritual.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Romans  occupied  this  part  of  the  iflahd  very  early,  Vefpafian 
having  conquered  it  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  [j],  fo  that 
the  Belgae  foon  became  romanifed  by  adopting  all  the  religious 
practices  of  their  conquerors.  And  befides  that  the  cock  was 
facred  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Aefculapius,  and  more  particularly 
to  Mars  [/],  we  all  know  what  regard  the  Romans  had  for 
their  Aufpicia,  and  that  one  fort  of  auguries  was  taken  from 
the  motions  and  a&ions  of  chickens  kept  in  a  coop.  Thefe 
birds  were  efteemed  highly  facred  amongft  them,  and  this  cer- 

[q]  Camd.  col.  134.  Lambarde,  Top.  Di£.  p.  373. 

[>3  Caefar  de  B.  G,  V.  cap.  1 2. 

[/]  Camd.  col.  131. 

[fj  Archaeologia  Soc.  Antlq.  III.  p.  1 39- 
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tainly 


420  Mr,  Pegge,  on  the  Bones  of  Fowls ,  &c, 

tainly  may  fufficiently  account  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
bones,  when  they  happened  to  die,  by  the  Romanizing  Britons 
before  their  converhon  to  Chriftianity. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


“Whittington,  May 
*5>  *776- 
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A. 

CCA ,  a  rich  benefa&or  to  Hexham, 

page  62 

Addington ,  monumental  ftones  there,  1 1 1 
Aimundus  Rex  Sicilia ,  193 

Alarm  how  given  in  caftles,  386 

St.  Albarts  fcull,  encircled  with  gold,  62 
—  —  town  of,  two  churches  there 

built  with  Roman  tiles,  86 
Albert,  archbilhop  of  York,  59 

Alcuin ,  account  of,  59 — cited,  58 — 60 
Alexander ,  pope,  ftrik.es  coins  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  193 

Alfred ,  ftate  of  jewelry  under  him,  54 
Alhjlan ,  bilhop  of  Sherburn,  his  hiftory 
52 — ‘his  ring,  46.  54  —  his  name  va- 
rioully  fpelt,  48,  49 

Animals,  worshiped  in  Egypt,  248 — in 
India,  249 

Antonia ,  caftle  of  at  Jerufalem,  373 
Apamean  medal ,  Mr.  Barrington  on,  315 
— Dr.  Milks,  331  — Combe  and  Bar- 
thelemi,  333  —  Vailiant,  337  —  Har- 
duin,  338 — Gori,  336  —  three  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  abroad,  331  —  Falconeri, 
331  —  of  Macrinus  and  Severus,  352, 

,  353 . 

Apis ,  his  worftiip,  252 

Architecture,  Egyptian,  228 

Ark,  reprefented  on  a  medal,  316.  342 


Armour,  ancient,  12a 

Arms  of  Stuart,  augmented,  183 

Artemagnetes ,  imaginary  beings,  35 5 
Artemagoras ,  353 

ASTLE ,  Mr.  on  the  events  produced 
in  England  by  the  grant  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sicily  to  prince  Edmund,  19c 
Augmentations  to  fevtral  arms,  186 


B. 

Badwell  AJb ,  human  bones  with  lead  in 
them,  found  there,  69 

Bamburgb  caftle,  393 

Barret ,  Mr.  his  fuppofed  coin  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  209 

BARRINGTON ,  Mr.  on  the  term 
Lavant,  27 — on  the  Apamean  medal, 

3 1 5 

BART  HE  LE  MY,  Abbe,  on  the 


Apamean  medal,  334 

Bas  relief  at  Trevecca,  Brecknockfhir e ,  20, 

21 

Bed,  manner  of  making  the  king’s,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.  311 

— fearched  with  a  dagger,  314 
Bedftead,  iron,  at  Pompeii,  164 

Beejlon  caftle,  393 

Belvoir  caftle,  41 1 

Benet  church,  Cambridge,  100 

Black  Prince,  his  armour,  12 1 

H  h  h  3  Bloet% 


c. 
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INDEX. 


Bloet ,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  his  building 
there,  1 50 

Bologna  tower,  its  foundations,  77 

Bones,  human,  filled  with  lead,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  69 — at  Newport  Pagnel,  72 — • 
Some  alfo  in  the  library  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge ,  ibid.  —  Bones  of 
birds  found  buried  atChriftchurch,  117 
— at  York,  1 18. 

B  R  A  N  D  E  R,  Mr.  his  difcovery  of 
the  Chriftchurch  birds  bones,  1 17 
Brecknock ,  25 

Brecknockjhire  antiquities,  1 

Brecon  nieer ,  1 6 

Bricks  ufed  by  the  Gauls,  84  —  Britilh, 
84 — Romans,  84  — Saxons,  85 — Ftfe- 
mifli,  90 — when  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  90,  91 — their  prices,  91 — put  in 
the  Roman  walls,  96  —  ufed  at  Hol- 
kam,  108 

Bridges,  that  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
built  on  piles,  77 

Britijh  buildings,  account  of,  73.91 — 
none  remaining,  74— architects,  80 — 
mafonry,  93 

Britijh  monuments,  few  in  Kent,  1 1 1 
Brique ,  /  9° 

Briquet  age  de  Marfa /,  10 

j Brocmael,  23 

Brook  dry  in  winter,  27 

BROOKE ,  Mr.  on  Sir  Richard  Wor- 
fley’sfeal,  182 — the  manner  of  making 
the  king’s  bed,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  31 1 
Thomas  de  Brother  ton,  397 

Building,  the  various  modes  of  in  Eng¬ 
land,  73 — 100  —  in  Cambridgelhire, 
100 — various  in  the  12th  century,  104 
—  of  brick  in  the  time  of  Jam.  I.  and 
Ch.  I.  107 — age  not  eafily  determined, 
108 

Burlington,  lord,  preference  given  by  him 
to  Lincoln  cathedral,  158 

Burnet's  comparifon  of  Jews  snd  Egyp¬ 
tians  ill  founded,  271 — 280 

Bryant,  Mr.  his  opinion  on  the  Apamean 
medal,  controverted,  315.  341 


Caen  ftone,  94 

Canopy  on  the  Conqueror's  coins,  360 
Canterbury  caftle,  defcribed,  390 — 2 

- cathedral,  marble  ufed  in  it,  105 

Caraufus’s  architecture,  80 

Carijbrook  caftle,  393 

Caftles,  Mr.  King's  observations  on  their 
entrance,  369  —  caftle  guard,  370  — 
flairs,  372 — windows  and  loop  holes, 
373,  4.  5,  6  — ftate  rooms,  41 1 — de¬ 
ceptions,  379 — dungeons,  377.  383 — 
entrances,  398  —  galleries,  379  — 
guard  chamber,  377  — Keeps,  411- 
Wells,  385.  388 

Carton ,  miftaken  about  king  John's 
death,  29 

Celt  found  in  South  Wales,  24 

Chapel,  furnifhrd  with  gold  and  filver,6i 

—  of  Ifis,  at  Pompeii,  164 — 166 
Chapels  built  at  Lincoln  cathedral,  *57 
Charlemagne,  a  patron  of  arts,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Saxons,  13.  63 

Chafeing  known  to  the  Saxons,  68 
Ghatjworth  houfe,  41 1 

Chimnies  in  caftles,  388 

Chinefe  literature,  compared  with  the 
Egyptian,  222 

Cbr'flcburch  priory,  difcovery  of  birds 
bones  buried  there,  1 1 7 — obfervations 
thereon,  414 

Circumcifion,  its  origin,  286 — time,  290 
— among  the  Jews  prior  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  291 — 293 — reafon  of,  294 
Coal,  itseffed  in  London,  226 

Coffin,  of  marble,  found  near  Grant- 
chefter,  105 

Coin  of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter,  132 

—  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  190 
ferved  as  a  feal,  209 

-  gold*  °f  Vefpafian,  found  in 

Wales,  8‘ 

— — —  Saxon,  found  at  St.  Mary  Hill,  337 
Coinage  of  Hen.  I.  14O 

88.  381 
Colchejier 


Colchejier  caftle, 


Colchejfer,  St.  Botolph’s  church,  87  — 
walls,  89 

C  O  L  E  B  RO  0  Ky  Mr.  his  opinion  of 
Kit’s  Cotty  Houfe  controverted,  no 


— on  a  coin  of  Robert  earl 

of  Glou- 

cefter,  132 

Columbarium  at  Portici, 

I7i 

Commons  right  to  fit  in  Parliament,  206 

— firft  fummoned,  206 

Conftantine’ s  arch, 

80 

Cornijh  caftles. 

41 1 

Cortiles  at  Pompeii, 

164 

Cromlehs,  not  fepulchral, 

M4 

Crofs,  Walftod’s,  66  —  plated  with  gold 

and  filver,  61 

Crucibolum ,  66 

Crucibofum ,  67 

Crowns,  Saxon,  65 

Croyland ,  its  jewels,  66,  67.  —  founda- 

tions,  77. 

Qwtn,  a  Roman  ftation. 

4 

Cutbbert  hermitage, 

35 

D. 

* 

Dalderby ,  bifhop,  his  building 

at  Lin- 

coin, 

156 

Date  on  a  ftone  at  Trevecca, 

22 

Deceptions  in  caftles, 

379 

Denny  church,  like  Ely  minfter, 

,  102 

Diableret  mountain,  buries  a  village,  17 
Dover  caftle,  393 

Dragon  of  Weflex  on  a  ring,  51 

D  RAKE,  Mr.  on  the  word  Romance , 

143 

Dungeons,  377.  383 

E. 

St.  Edmund’s  Bury ,  things  found  there, 

119 

Edmund  Crouchbach,  his  coin,  190 — Par¬ 
ticulars  of  him,  192  —  obtains  the 
jkingdcm  of  Sicily,  199 — his  feal  not 
a  coin,  209 


Edward  the  Confejfor ,  coins  of,  338 
Egbert ,  his  fuccefs,  31— his  refidence  in 
France,  64  ' 

Egypt,'  remarks  on,  2i6 

Egyptians ,  had  not  the  wifdom  afcribed 
to  them,  217 — nor  the  virtue,  223— 
nor  architecture,  228 — their  temples, 
230  —  houfes,  230  —  gods,  231  — 
cloathing,  233 — burials,  234 — raufic, 
236 — religion,  238 — worlhip  of  brutes, 
246 — 248  —  human  faqrifices,  248 — 
magic,  253  —  why  relpefted  by  the 
Greeks,  255 — defpifed  by  the  Romans, 
257  —  no  conformity  between,  them 
and  the  Jews,  267 

Ely  priory,  bricks  there,  90 — flirinc,  105 
Empledion ,  97 

Engines  ufed  in  lieges,  385  - — how  dif- 
pofed  and  conveyed  in  caftles,  379. 
384 

Entrance  of  Norwich  caftle,,  398 

Epitaph  of  Lydgate,  found  at  Bury,  130, 

ESSEX \  Mr.  on  brick  and  ftone 
buildings  in  England,  73 — 109  —  on 
.Lincoln  cathedral,  149  ~ 

F. 

Falconer  I,  on  the  Apamean  medal,  318, 

33s 

Fibula  of  gold,  with  precious  ftones,  357 
Fifti  bones  found  at  Pompeii,  167 

Flemtjh  bricks,  90 — gabels,  90- — bond  in¬ 
building,  106 

Flints,  black,  introduced  in  building, 

106 

Flood,  Noah’s,  fiappofed  on  the  Apa¬ 
mean  medal,  317 — not  univerfal,  328 
Flues  in  caftle  walls,  their  ufe,  386 
FOTHERGIL ,  Dr.  on  bones  filled 
with  lead,  72 

Foflil  fifli,  no  proofs  of  the  flood,  329 

Found  a- 
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Foundations,  Roman,  76  —  of  the  15th 
century;  78 

Fox ,  his  miftake  about  John’s  death,  39 
France ,  its  connection  with  the  Anglo- 


Saxons,  64 

Freemafons,  103 

Freret ,  Monf.  on  the  floods  of  Deucalion 

and  Noah,  316 

Froff,  its  effeCt  on  building,  227 


G. 


Galleries  of  communication  in  caftle 
walls,  379 

Gate  at  Whitehall,  107 

Girwy  abbey,  102 

Glafs  panes  at  Portici,  17 1 

Glajlonbury,  rich  in  gold  and  filver,  61 — 
filver  chapel,  61 

Gori ,  on  the  Apamean  medal,  333 

Gothic  architecture  and  architects,  159 
Governor’s  apartments  in  cattles,  389 


GRIFFITH,  Dr.  his  account  of 
Saxon  coins  difcovered  at  St.  Mary 


HiH,  356 

Grojihead,  bithop,  his  works  at  Lincoln, 

154.  158 

Guard  chamber  in  cattles,  377 

Guilford  cattle,  400 

Gynewell ,  bithop,  his  building  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  137 

Gyraldus  Cambrenfis ,  2 


H. 

HAMILTON,  •.  Sir  William’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Pompeii,  160 

Hard  An ,  on  the  Apamean  medal,  338 
Harold  II.  his  coins,  339 

Harp  invented  in  Egypt,  237 

Helmet,  anc  ent,  120.  180.  —  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  160 


Hemlngburgh ,  his  account  of  John’s 
death,  36 

Herfe,  or  portcullis,  370 

Hexham  church,  jewels,  62 

Hieroglyphic,  Egyptian,  2 

Horfa,  his  monument,  1 12  — not  buried 
at  Kit's  Cotty  Houfe,  113 
Houfes  at  Pompeii,  164 

Hugh  de  Wells  built  part  of  Lincoln  ca¬ 
thedral,  134 

Human  facrifices  in  Egypt,  71 

HUNTER ,  Dr.  on  human  bones 
filled  with  lead,  7,1 ' 


I. 

James  I.  bad  architecture  in  his  reign,  107 
Ickleton  church,  10 1 

Idols,  puniilied,  250,  25 1 

Jewelry  of  the  Saxon*,  34 

Jews ,  their  mufic,  237  —  proficience  in 
fcience,  237.  30 7 — why  defpifed  by 
them,  304  —  their  cuftoms  not  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Gentiles,  301.  308 — 310 
— miftakes  of  this  fort  alledged  by  Dr. 
Spencer,  286 

Impreflion  of  a  human  body  in  mud,  172 
Infcriptions,  Roman,  in  South  Wales, 
7.  15.  18  —  at  Trevecca,  22  —  on 
Walftod’s  crofs,  60  —  on  a  gold  fillet 
round  St.  Alban’s  lcull,  62  —  in  Ro¬ 
man  raifed  capitals  found  at  Bury,  129 
—  on  the  chapel  of  Ifis  at  Pompeii, 
167 

Infertum ,  97 

John ,  king,  not  poifoned,  29— his  death, 
30 — burial,  31 — authors  who  poifon¬ 
ed  him,  33 — 36  —  died  of  dyfentery, 
42  —  Henry  III.  falfely  fuppofed  to 
allude  to  his  poifoning,  44. 

Jones,  Inigo,  i08 

Ifis,  her  chapel  at  Pompeii,  166.  173 
JulabeFs  grave,  1  1 1 

K. 


I 
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K. 

M. 

Keeps, 

411 

Man,  worlhiped  in  Egypt, 

242 

Kent ,  Britiflt  monuments  in, 

1 1 1 

Mangonels, 

384,  «. 

KING  Mr.  on  antiquities  found  at 

Alaen  Ala  doc. 

8 

Bury,  1 19 — on  antient  caftles, 

369 — 

Maen  y  Morinnion , 

3 

413  Magnae ,  probably  Lwm,  4 

Kitchen  at  Pompeii,  167  Manchjier ,  no  Britifh  buildings  at,  74 

AT/Vf  Houfe,  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Marble  ufed  in  building,  104— fuppofed 

Pegge,  no  —  when  fir  It  mentioned,  fa&itious,  104 — by  the  Saxons,  105 
1 1 1 — prints  of,  ill,  w.  — a  cromleh,  St.  Alary  Hill,  coins  difcovered  there,  356 

Mafks,  coloflal,  at  Portici,  171 

65  Mafonry,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman, 
78.  93 — Britifh,  93 — Roman  in  Bri- 


1J3 

Kynghelms , 


L. 


Labyrinth,  Egyptian,  229 

Landavailog  church  -  yard,  monument 
there,  24 

Lavant  river,  near  Chichefter,  meaning 
of  the  name,  27 — fands,  28 
Lead,  how  incorporated  in  bones,  70 
Leicejler ,  lord,  his  buildings,  108 

Letters,  variations  of  on  feals,  122 — when 
changed  in  England,  123 
Levatum  opus,  relief,  68 

Leven  fands,  28 

Lewis ,  Mr.  .miftaken  about  king  John’s 
death,  29 

Lexington ,  bilhop,  his  buildings  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  154 

Lincolns  N orthgate,  Roman,  8 1  —83 — Mr. 
Eflex’s  obfervations  on  the  cathedral, 
149 — comparifonof  it  with  York,  158 
Lhvyd ,  2 

Loop-holes,  how  conftru&ed  in  caftles, 

,373. 

Lovantium ,  10 

Lovat,  lord,  his  family  how  lodged,  377 
Lydgate ,  epitaphs  on,  130 
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tain,  93 — emplefton ,  97  —  infer  turn, 
97 — prendifodomum ,  98 
St .  Michaels  church  at  St.  Alban’s,  86 
Mickle  gate,  Roman,  8r 

A1 I L  L  E  S,  Dr.  on  Sir  Richard  Wor- 
iley’s  feal,  176 — on  the  Apamean  me¬ 
dal,  331 

Mintage,  Englifh,  140,  141 

Mijfurium ,  33 

Mofes ,  his  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  262 
— and  caution  againft  their  religion, 264 
Mountains,  fall  in  villages,  17 — of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  their  compofition,  18 

M.  Parity  his  account  of  John’s  death,  32 
Mulic  of  the  Hebrews,  237 


N. 


Nation,  king  of  the  PiCls,  fends  for  ar¬ 
chitects,  102 

Newcajlle  caftle,  393 

Newport  Pagnel ,  bones  with  lead  found 
there,  71 

NEfXK,  337 

Noah  on  the  Apamean  medal,  317 — his 
flood  not  univerfal,  328 
NX1E  on  the  Apamean  medal,  explained, 
317  —  Its  exiftence  denied,  332.  355 
—what  it  means,  330 
I  i  i  Norwich 


4^6 

Norwich  caftle,  396 
— entrance,  398 


r  N  D  E  X. 

its  antiquity,  397 


O. 


Ojfay  his  jewels,  62 — his  connexion  with 
.Charlemagne,  63 

Opus  reticu/atum,  99 

Ornaments  of  brick  and  burnt  clay,  107 
— Grecian  and  Gothic  mixt,  107 
Ofwald ,  king,  ferved  in  filver  plate,  56 
his  fhrine,  57 

Ox,  worfhiped  in  Egypt,  238 


P„ 


Paintings  on  walls  at  Pompeii,  166 
Papel  Morifco ,  1 45 

Papremis ,  riotous  worfhip  at,  251 

PAX,  on  Saxon  coins,  358 

Pears  poifoned  for  king  John,  36,  38 
Pebbles,  alone,  and  with  ragftones,  10O 
PEGGE ,  Mr.  on  a  coin  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  190 

- - on  king  John’s  death,  29 

— on  Kits  Coty-houfe,  no — on  the 
Saxon,  jewelry,  47 

- .  . . on  birds  bones-,  414 

Perjury,  frequent  in  antiquity,  126 

Petworth  marble,  104 

Piers,  how  built,.  99 

Pillars  in  Norman  churches,  97 

Plaiftering,  roi 

Plate,  gold  and  filver  among  the  Saxons, 

56 

Plursy  a  village  buried  under  a  moun¬ 
tain,  17 

Pointed  arches,  peculiarity  about,  416 
Poifoning  of  king  John  confuted,  37 
Pompeii ,  account  of,  160 — 17 1 — firft 
difcoveries,  168 

Popidius  Celfmus ,  175 

Porches  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  built,  175 

6 


Portals,  falfe,  in  caftles,  394.  379 — 381 
Portcullis,  370 

Prendifodomum ,  98 

P’rieSy  church  tower,  77 

Priapus  at  Portici,  169 

Pur  beck  marble,  1O4 

Pyramids,  Egyptian,  226 


R.. 

Ragftones,  ufed  in  building,  94 

Ranulph  earl  of  Chefter,  his  great  feal 
found  at  Bury,  120  —  His  hiftory, 
123 

Remigius ,  bifhop,  his  building  at  Lin- 
coln,  1 5 1.  153 

Riemputd,  98 

Ring  of  bifhop  Alhftan,  found  in  Wales, 
54 — found  with  John  of  Beverley’s 
corps,  60 — with  Runic  characters, 

60 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucejlery  hrs  coins,  132 
— hiftory,  234 

Rochefter,  ftege  of,  412 

Rooms  at  Pompeii,  163 

Rome ,  vifited  by  the  Saxons,  67 

Romance,  origin  of  the  word,  142 — 
how  introduced  into  France,  146 
Roman  language,  143. — 149 — Antiqui¬ 
ties  and  way  in  Brecknockfhire,  5,  6. 
8,  9,  10.  13,  14,  15.  r8  —  founda¬ 
tions,  7$ — in  their  Britifh  Rations, 
76 — in  Italy,  77 — building  in  Britain 
not  fo  magnificent  as  reprefented,  79, 
80 — architecture,  its  flourifhing  ftate 
and  decline,  80 — walls,  84 — tiles, 
dimenfions  of,  88 — forhypocaufts  and 
roofs,  89  —  mafonry,  93.  95 — ma¬ 
terials  for  their  walls,  94 — manner  of 
building,  99 

Runic  letters,  mixt  with  Saxon,  49— 
on  a  ring,  60 

S. 
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Saddle,  antient,  12 1 

Sauvagere  on  the  Briquetage  de  Marfal, 

10 

Saxon  jewelry,  54 — coins,  556,  &c. 

- ornaments,  397 

Scapton ,  56 

Seal  of  Ranulph  ea^l  of  Chefter,  120 — 
compared  with  others,  120,  n  — of  Sir 
Richard  WorfLy,  177 — gold  medal 
of  Edmund  Crouchback,  193 — proved 
to  be  no  coin,  207,  209 
Segovia  Aquedudf,  its  arches,  410 

Shoes,  long  pointed,  12 1 

Shrine  of  St.  Ofwald,  57  —  St.  Alban, 

62 

Sicily  grant  of  to  Edmund  Crouchback, 
195 — oppofed  in  England,  200 — its 
confequences,  201 — revoked,  206. 
Skeletons  at  Pompeii,  160.  163,  167. 

171 

Skethrog  infcription,  15 

Sovereign  penny  of  Edward  the  Con- 
felfor,  358 

Speculum  jfrgenteutn,  56 

Spenjer ,  Dr.  miftaken  in  comparing  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  380 — 390 

Spervery  3 1 3 

Stan  gepeopcan,  103 

Staircafes  in  caftles,  395 

State  apartments  in  caftles,  higheft,  41 1 
— and  in  fome  modern  houfes,  41 1 
Stone  ufed  by  the  Romans,  94 — from 
Caen,  94 

Stones  thrown  by  engines,  384,  485 
Stones  infcribcd  in  South  Wales,  18 — 
at  Pen  y  Mynidd,  24  —  in  Landa- 
vailog  church -yard,  24 
Stonehengey  7  3 

Stores  in  caftles,  how  fecured,  383 
ST  RANGE,  Mr.  on  Antiquities  in 
South-Wales,  1 — 26 


4*7 

Streets  of  Pompeii,  168 

Stuart  family  feal,  177— pedigree,  189 
— arms  augmented,  178.  '.83  —  of 
Hartley  Mauduit,  182  —  arms  mif¬ 
taken,  187 

Swinejhead  abbey,  39 

Sword  antient,  120 


T, 


Tabula  y  66 

Teeth  of  antient  fkeletons,  remarkably 
found,  161 

Temples,  Britifh,  79 — at  Pompeii,  162 
— Egyptian,  230 — idolatrous,  415— 
converted  to  churches, 

Teraphim,  297 

Theatre  at  Pompeii,  169 

Tbummuriy  297 

Tiles  in  Roman  walls,  84.  94  —  not 
every  building  with  tiles  in  it  Roman, 
86 — made  on  purpofe  ftncethe  Roman 
times,  87  —  in  St.  Alban’s  churches 
and  St.  Botolph’s,  Colchefter,  88, 
89 — for  walls,  made  here  after  the 
Romans,  88 — dimenfions,  88,  89— 
for  pillars  and  roofs,  89 — bands  of 
in  walls,  96 

Toad,  not  poifonous,  40 

Tower  of  London,  built  in  the  time  of 
Conftantine,  06 

Tower,  round,  falfe,  381 

Tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  brute  worlhip,  244 

Trecajlle  hill,  Roman  infcription  there,  9 
Trench  near  Llangenny,  ig 

Trevecca  old  houfe  and  bas  relief,  20,  21 

168 
1 6 1 
411 
96 
19 


Tripod,  found  at  Pompeii, 
Trumpets  at  Pompeii, 

Tunbridge  caftles, 

Turin  walls, 

Turpilius,  on  a  Welfti  infcription. 
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u. 

Value  of  cattle  and  filver  utenfils,  60 
Verona  ampitheatre  walls,  90 

VefTels,  facred,  brought  from  Rome  to 
the  Saxons,  56 — 58  —  earthen  at 
Pompeii,  171 — earthen  ones  with 
coins  found  at  St.  Mary  Hill,  35*  7^ 


— atDymchurch,  358 
Vittorinus ,  on  an  infcription,  16 

Villa  R’jUca  at  Pompeii,  17 1 

Villages  buried  by  mountains,  17 

Urns  at  Pompeii,  17 1 

Urim  and  Thummim,  295 


W. 

Walls  of  Roman  Rations,  95 — Englifh, 
built  after  the  Flemilh  manner,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  L  and  II.  106 

Wall  tiles  made  here  fince  the  Romans, 
88  —  Englilh,  when  changed,  90 — 
ufed  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  90. 
106 — Norman,  95 

Wal/lod's  crofs,  60 


Walherwoman’s  fke’eton  at  Pompeii, 

163 

Water-clofets  at  Pompeii,  169 

Wells  in  caftle  walls,  385.  388  —  in 
Dover  caftle  and  keep,  393- — Col- 
cheller  caftle,  ibid — Carifbrook,  Win- 
chefter,  Beeftron,  Hamburgh,  and  New- 
caftle,  ibid ► 

Whitaker ,  Mr.  miftaken  about  Britifti 
buildings,  174 

Whitehall  gate,  107 

Wiglaf  \  his  prefents  to  Croyland,  66 
Wilfrid ,  his  plate,  57,  58 

Willis ,  Mr.  his  miftakes  about  Lincoln 
cathedral,  157 

William  the  Conqueror,  his  coins,  360 
Winchefler  caftle,  393 

Windows  in  caftles,  376-378 

Woody  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  Egyptian 
learning,  212 

WOODWARD ,  Dr.  on  the  Wifdom  of 
the  Antient  Egyptians,  212 

Worjley ,  Sir  Richard,  his  curious  feal, 
176 — explained  by  Dr.  Milles,  1 76—— 
and  Mr.  Brook,  182 
WORTH,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  bone 
filled  with  lead,  69 

Wulfig  waftes  the  plate  of  St.  Albans, 
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